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!"• agent, David Bar- 
.lv accepted about 
the KGB in return 
j >,et a job on the com- 
! [which has access to 
I * government's most 
I igence information, 
j was not hired, com- 
I s said Tuesday. They 
J pplicjtiun was “nev- 
j jasidcrcd." Mr. Bar- 
j be reached for com* 

I ' 

i to law enforcement 
j ’ matter is before a 
1 ;e and ufficia) action 
j the end of the week, 
j ibed the case as one 
I dramatic and sigeifi- 
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I : l that it was pan of a 
; GB effort to penc- 
i -ican government. 
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^TTeaning he was not a 
— =-f employee. From 
f; he sources said. Mr. 


Bamett was or the staff as on in- 
telligence officer in the Directorate 
of Operations, which was responsi- 
ble tor conducting coven intelli- 
gence operations. 

Mr. Barnett left the agency in 
I97u to start bis own business, but 
did part-time contract work in 
1979. Officials said that it was in 
this most recent association with 
the agency that he came under sus- 
picion as a double agent. 

Officials at the intelligence agen- 
cy. the Justice Department and 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
refused to comment on the case. 
However, sources familiar with the 
case provided a skeleton account 
of Mr. Barnett's alleged activities 
and the investigation of them. 

According to these sources. Mr. 
Barnett applied for a job at the 
Senate Intelligence Committee 
possibly as early as 1976. 

William Miller, staff director of 
the committee, said through a 
spokesman Tuesday that Mr. Bar- 
nett's application "was filed along 
with hundreds of others and he 
was never seriously considered for 
employment.” 

One law enforcement official 
contested that statement, saying 
that Mr. Barnett's application was 
reviewed seriously ana that he had 
support from important political 
connections. 

When Mr. Barnett’s alleged as- 
sociation with die KGB was dis- 
covered. officials said, a dispute 
developed between the intelligence 
agency and the FBI about how to 
proceed. 

According to those officials, 
there was some sentiment at the in- 
telligence agency to try to turn Mr. 
Barnett into a triple agent, in ef- 
fect getting him to report to the 

(Continued oo Page 2, CoL 2) 
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Possible by Next Week 
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media and journalists have no le- 
gal power, out press organizations 
that have monitored this confer- 
ence and post Unesco media initia- 
tives expressed concern that these 
actions would lend weight to gov- 
ernments seeking to control inter- 
national reporting. 

The conference also reached an 
informal consensus, after 
marathon negotiations, on a com- 

f iromise resolution based on the 
ladings of the MacBridc Report. 
The report was the result of a two- 
year study by a 16 -member 
Unesco-creatcd commission on 
global communications problems 
headed by former Foreign Minis- 
ter Sean MacBride of Ireland. For- 
mal approv al is expected Saturday. 

Elic Abel, an American journal- 
ist and educator who was a mem- 
ber of the MacBride commission 
and the key U.S. negotiator of the 
resolution, said he took a degree of 
satisfaction that some recommen- 
dations that Western representa- 
tives considered the most radical 
in the MacBride Report were omit- 
ted from the final negotiated reso- 
lution. 

As set forth in an unofficial 
drab of the final text, the resolu- 
tion endorses freedom of the press 
and of information, a plurality of 
news sources and channels, free- 
dom for journalists and all com- 
munications professionals, and the 
elimination of “imbalances" in the 
flow of information bom the in- 
dustrialized North to the develop- 
ing countries of the South. 

But the text also includes a pas-- 
sage that seeks “the elimination of 
the negative effects of certain mo- 
nopolies, public or private, and ex- 
cessive concentrations" of media 
strength. At Unesco, that language 
usually refers to the world’s major 
news agencies — the Associated 
Press, United Press International. 
Reuters. Agence France-Presse, 
and in this case. Tj5s. 

Aid Program 

The new international aid pro- 
gram was of concrete importance. 
Several speakers on Wednesday 
hailed it as a “milestone" in the 
history of the Paris-based United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization because 
it is designed to give practical ef- 
fect to what up to now has been 
largely a conceptual campaign. 

The prospect of other specific 
initiatives was also raised by at 
least two kems in the Unesco 
budget and in several speeches 
during the long*debaies over the 
widening political issue of what is 
often called "information power.” 

The Indian delegation and two 
items on the budget sought to ex- 
tend Unesco' s involvement in the 
sensitive issue of satellite commu- 
nication and its regulation, A 
world conference on ine issue is to 
be held by the Geneva-based Inter* 
national Tdkacommumcations Un- 
ion in 1 983 or 1984. and the effects 
of the campaign at Unesco appear 
certain to he felt there as well. 



Politburo members arc shown voting at a Wednesday session of the Supreme Soviet Left to 
right, front row, are: party secretary and Brezhnev aide Andrei Kirilenko, ideologist Mikhail 
Sufttov and President Leonid Brezhnev; middle row, Moscow party chief Viktor Grishin, Party 
Control Commission bead Arvid Pdshe and First Deputy Premier Nikolai Tikhonov; top row. 
Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov, KGB's Yuri Andropov and Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 

Among Worst In Recent Years 

Russians Told Bleak Crop Result 


By RAV. Apple Jr. 

.VfH- Yt<rk Times St-n-ni* 

MOSCOW — At a time when 
the Soviet leadership is especially 
eager to show the people that ft 
can satisfy their needs, the govern- 
ment faces the bleak prospect of 
providing even less meal next year 
than it put into shops in 1980. ' 

On Tuesday, in his semi-annual 
speech to the Communist Party 
Central Committee, President 
Leonid Brezhnev took pains to em- 
phasize the Kremlin's commitment 
to improved food supplies and 
more and better consumer prod- 
ucts. In the view of foreign ana- 
lysts, his strategy was to Head off 
consumer discontent like that 
which resulted in strikes in Poland 
this summer. 

But on Wednesday, at the open- 
ing session of the Supreme Soviet, 
the largely powerless Parliament, 
deputies were given figures sug- 
gesting a grain harvest of only 181 
million tons, one of the worst in 
recent history, and the government 
said it anticipated economic 
growth next year of only 4.1 per- 
cent — better than many Western 
countries — but the lowest target 
set for the Soviet Union since 
World War II. 

Statistics on grain production 
seem remote from the great ques- 
tions of state. But for a Soviet 
leader attempting to slake the 
thirst of his people for a better life, 
as for an American president 
courting the votes of tne Com 
Belt, they carry political weight. 

Mr. Brezhnev said in his speech 
Tuesdav that if is a “real party ap- 
proach 1 ' to worry about con- 
sumers’ desires. 

M the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet opened in the dazzling 
white, neo-classical Great Hall of 
the Kremlin, Nikolai Baibakov, 
the chairman of the State Planning 


Committee, presented a generally 
negative picture. 

In addition to the low goal for 
growth and the gloomy news about 
grain, he warned that energy sup- 
plies would be tight in 1981 and 
called for redoubled conservation 
efforts. 

Behind Mr. Baibakov sat Mr. 
Brezhnev and other members of 
the Politburo including, in the 
third row. Mikhail Gorbachov, 
secretary for agricultural affairs of 
the Central Committee. Mr. Gor- 
bachov. who is only 49 years old. 
was named to full membership in 
the all-powerful Politburo Tues- 
day, an appointment that signaled 
deep Kremlin concern about the 
food problem. 

Most of the Politburo members 
are In their 70s. Mr. Gorbachov, a 
slender man with chiseled features 
and slickcd-back dark hair, is eight 
years younger than the next most 
junior member of the group, and it 
is unlikely that he would have been 
elected had there not been a crisis 
in Soviet agriculture. 

The most conspicuous absentee 


from the meeting was Premier 
Alexei Kosygin, 76. who is suffer- 
ing from heart trouble. 

Estimates of the Soviet grain 
harvest have been falling stead ilv. 
The goal was 235 million tons, 
which would have constituted a 
bumper crop. This summer, the 
U.S. Agriculture Department esti- 
mated the crop at only 205 million 
tons. 

Last week. Soviet sources said 
1 90 million tons was more likely. 

Mr. Baibakov’s disclosures were 
oblique. They would have been, 
lost on the average Soviet citizen, 
and. indeed, they were ommitted 
from the Russian-language report 
transmitted by Tass, although they 
were included in the English-lan- 
guage text. 

The planning chief said that 
grain production during the cur- 
rent five-year plan, which ends in 
December, had been 12 percent 
higher than that in die half- decade 
ending in 1975. 

Calculations based on published 
figures for past harvests Indicate 

(Continued mi Page 2, CoL 6) 


Carter- Reagan Debate 
Set for Tuesday in Ohio 

ll'itshinfTort Past Sennet 

WASHINGTON — President Carter and Ronald Reagan have 3grecd 
to hold their only head-to-head debate of the campaign -on Tuesday 
night, a week before the election, in Geveland. 

The debate will last 90 minutes and somewhat resemble the form of 
the 1976 debates between Mr. Carter and then- President Gerald Ford, 
but there will be more time for the candidates to rebut each other direct- 
ly. 

The candidates will be questioned by four panelists presided over by a 
moderator, said Ruth Hinerfeld. head of the Lejgue of Women Voters 
Education Fund, the debate sponsor. The league will select the panelists 
and moderator, but U has not yet decided whether they will be journal- 
ists. as has been the case in past debates, she said. The debate questions 
will be on all major issues, domestic and foreign. 


Reuses 

TEHRAN — The 52 American 
hostages in Iran could be freed 
early next week, a political and re- 
ligious leader dealing with the is- 
sue said Wednesday in Tehran. 
Diplomats here greeted the state- 
ment with camion. 

Hojatoleslam Moussavi Kho’ini, 
one of sever, members of the spe- 
cial commission set up bv the 
Majlis (parliament) three weeks 
ago to deal with the hostage ques- 
tion, said that it would probably 
announce its terms on Sunday, and 
that if the United Slates met "them, 
the captives could be freed as early 
as the following day. 

“Probably in the Majlis session 
on Sunday the issue of the hos- 
tages will be discussed and the 
terms for their release drawn up by 
the commission will be announced 
in a public session,” Hojatoleslam 
Kho’ini said. 

Asked if this meant the hostages 
could be released next week, he 
said: “They could be released even 
the day after the conditions have 
been announced bv the Majlis. If 
they [the Americans] accept the 
conditions and put them into ac- 
tion they could be released as early 
as Monday." 

His comments came after a news 
conference in Tehran on Wednes- 
day at which Premier Mohammed 
Ali Rajaie said he was sure (hat the 
Americans “were ready to meet 
what has been brought up as the 
basic principle in the form of the 
four conditions set by the imam 
[Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini]." 

Mr. Rajaie added: “The hos- 
tages are not a problem for the 
United States. We are in the pro- 
cess of resolving the issue." 

[The Washington Post reported 
that Mr. Rajaie’s optimism, how- 
ever, was challenged later by Aya- 
tollah Mohammed Beheshtl the 
influential leader of the ruling 
Islamic Republican Party, 

(“The United States has not ac- 
cepted the imam's condition*,’' 
Tne Post quoted Ayatollah 
Beheshti as saying. “Their state- 
ments in this regard don’t show 
that they have accepted even those 
conditions which have been ex- 
plained to tbera by the imam."] 

Cautious Reaction 

In Washington, the U.S. govern- 
ment reacted cautiously to the 
statements from Tehran and called 
again for direct negotiations rather 
than public exchanges. 

The State Department spokes- 
man, John Trattner. said no offi- 
cial communication of Mr. Ra- 
jaie’s views had been received. 

He said ihe U.S. position on 
Iran's demands was as clear as it 
could be and that the subject could 
not be discussed in terms of 
whether Washington had or had 
not met Iran’s conditions. 

~I think that’s something for the 
two of us eventually to decide 
among ourselves — not you [the 
press] and me, but us and Iran." 


Mr. Trattner said. “It is not some- 
thing I can discuss publicly for 
now." 

"There is a multiplicity of voices 
now. as before, in Tehran.” anoth- 
er official said. "We are not going 
to repeat the mistake of reading 
any position literally until some- 
thing happens." 

Diplomatic sources in Tehran 
said the United States had sent 
Iran through the Swiss Embassy 
here, which represents U.S. inter- 


ests, a comprehensive reply to Ay- 
atollah Khomeini's conditions on 
Sept. 16. and that rhere was “al- 
ready a son of agreement.” 

But the diplomatic sources 
pointed to areas of imprecision, 
such as the demand for dropping 
legal claims and whether this ap- 
plied to government or private 
claims that might be outside gov- 
ern mem jurisdiction. 

The avdtollah said the 52 hos- 

(Con turned on Page 2, CoL 7) 


Iraq Claims Control 
Of Large Iran Area 


Fri-tt .1 (ciln D:i^tiielvs 

BASRA. Iraq — Iraq claimed 
major new victories Wednesday in 
its war with Iran, saving its forces 
had captured six towns in sly days 
and seized territory twice as large 
as Lebanon. 

Iran, which again bombed Bagh- 
dad. vowed that the defenders'of 
ihe oil refinery city of Abadan 
would fight to their last drop of 
blood and said no Islamic peace 
mission could begin until Iraq 
withdrew from Iran. 

The UN Security Council an- 
nounced Wednesday that it would 
hold another public meeting 
Thursday afternoon on the Gulf 
war. 

Iran sent a message Wednesday 
to UN Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldhdm denying that it intended 
to blockade vital oil tanker lanes 
through the Strait of Hormuz. Iran 
said it “will not spare any effort” 
to keep the waterway open. 

Iraqi Claim 

Baghdad’s claim on its territori- 
al gains was made as Iraqi forces 
raced to build a highway across the 
desert from Basra lo consolidate 
their siege of the Iranian diy of 
Ahwaz. about 75 miles (120 kilom- 
eters) to the northeast. 

“The Iraqi troops have captured 
territory that equals twice the area 
of Lebanon, breaking Uuough six 


towns in six days." the Iraqi de- 
fense minister, Adrian Khairallah 
TalhaT. said in an interview with 
the official newspaper A1 Thawra. 
That would mean an area of about 
4.000 square miles, or 10.400 
square kilometers. 

“Our forces inflicted great losses 
on the enemy, destroyed all its 
huge fortifications and' compelled 
it to retreat and be defeated in all 
battles along different fronts.” the 
Iraqi official added. 

The fall of Ahwaz. the capital of 
Khuzistan province, would give 
the Iraqis control over some of 
Iran's richest oilfields, which they 
said they intended to keep until 
Iran negotiated an acceptable set- 
tlement 

Abadan Under Fire 

Another key city. Dezful. lies 75 
miles north of Ahwaz on a key 
highway, railway and pipeline 
juncture that connects southwest- 
ern Iran with Tehran. The Iraqis 
claim Dezful has the largest air 
base in the Middle East and have 
been bombing the city almost daily 
with planes and artillery since thft. 
war t«gun a month ago. 

In Tehran, the state radio broad- 
cast an interview with the governor 
of Abadan in which he said both 
his town and Khorramshabr were 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 7) 


China Agrees to Buy Grain 
From the U.S. for 4 Years 


By Jay Mathews 

H'oiAincrcn Pau Service 

PEKING — China and the Unit- 
ed States signed a multi billion-dol- 
ls r agreement Wednesday for huge 
Chinese purchases of U.S. grain 
over the next four years that may 
improve President Carter's elec- 
tion prospects in the farm belt. 

Under the agreement, negotiat- 
ed over the last month in ihe Chi- 
nese capita], Peking agrees to pur- 


Grumbles on NATO’s Rich Northern Flank 


By John Vinocur 

Wk York Tunes Service 

OSLO — The small, rich NATO mem- 
bers of northern Europe have entered a 
troubled period in thrir relationship with 
the alliance. All have taken steps since mi- 
dyear to undercut promised contributions 
or to require changes in NATO’s long- 
term plans. 

The immediate consequences in terms 
of preparedness and military ability seem 
small, but some officials and diplomats of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
believe the psychological effect is consid- 
erable. Perhaps one of the most serious 
results could be a Soviet interpretation 
that the developments reflea a real lack 
of resolve in a group of Western European 
countries to defend themselves fully. 

In the U.S. presidential campaign, the 
appearance of a consensus has evolved 
that greater military effort is necessary in 
spile of the country's economic problems. 
In this period, however, ihe governments 
of Belgium. Denmark and the Nether- 
lands have proposed military budgets that 
fall considerably short of the 3 percent in- 
crease in real terms that they pledged two 
years ago. All three countries have stand- 
ards of living and levels of personal in- 
come that rival or surpass those in the 
United States and West Germany. 

Stocking US. Arms 

In the same period. Norway, whose 
North Sea oil wealth has allowed it to 
make good on its budget promises without 
difficulty, suddenly decided, after four 
years of intense pressure on the United 
States to slock American weapons and ve- 
hicles in northern Norway, that it would 
be a better idea to store them in central 
Norway, much farther from the country's 
border with the Soviet Union. 

The decisions have brought private ex- 
pressions of concern from some alliance 
officials about damage to internal confi- 
dence, but in public there has been con- 
siderable caution. Sir Anthony Furrur- 


Hockley, the British Armv general who is 
commander in chief of aili'ea forces in the 
north and has headquarters in Oslo, said 
in an interview that NATO's northern 
Hank was well defended at (he moment 
but added that future performance “will 
depend on investment and preparation.'’ 

Intensely aware of the buildup of the 
Soviet northern fleet and the growing stra- 


miUiary logic. It said the plan would in- 
volve stocking for one of its own brigades 
in the north while strengthening the cen- 
tral area as well. 

Among foreign diplomats, the most log- 
ical explanation for the change of mind 
was that the party leaders who had placed 
so much weight bn the plan did not have 
the strength to stand up to the combined 


There is skepticism among many people here 
about American foreign policy. The discussion 
concerns whether or not yon can trust the United 
States. We think there is no question we can, but ’ 


tcgic importance of its territory in any So- 
viet attempt in a conflict to cut supply 
lines between the United States and West- 
ern Europe, the Norwegians began in 
1976 to call on the Untied States to stock 
equipment in Troms Province, well above 
the Arctic Circle. The plan was that the 
equipment would supply a U.S. brigade of 
about 8,000 men that would be riown im- 
mediately to the an» if hostilities broke 
out. 

In February, a high Norwegian official 
said discussion of the stocking plan was in 
its final stage and completion was expect- 
ed by midyear. But in April and May, the 
ruling Social Democratic Party began to 
sound less certain, and in August the gov- 
ernment said the best place for stocking 
would be in central Norway’s Trondelag 
reman. 

There had been sharp Soviet criticism 
of the Norwegians, and a ranking Social 
Democratic official said that the Soviet 
ambassador had warned that if Norway 
went ahead with the northern stocking 
plan, “We’ll know how to react " 

The Norwegian government insisted it 
was not reacting to Soviet pressure but to 


pressure from Moscow and the left wing 
of ihcparty. which opposed it. 

A Cabinet-level official implicitly ac- 
knowledged a problem of confidence in 
the alliance but seemed to push responsi- 
bility for the decision onto the United 
States by saying: “There is skepticism 
among many people here about American 
foreign policy. The discussion concerns 
whether or not you can trust (be United 
Slates. We think there is no question we 
can, but there are continuing questions 
about American judgment." 

Spending Frozen 

The case in Denmark involves the deci- 
sion there of the Social Democra tic-led 
government to freeze defense spending in 
real terms for four years. 

By the accounting of some Danish mili- 
tary experts, this will mean an actual cut 
of about 4 percent a year because infla- 
tion has affected military costs far more 
than it has other sectors of the economy. 
The result is likely to be disbanding a bri- 
gade cm the island on which Copenhagen 
is situated, eliminating a fighter squadron 
and losing about 4,000 troops. 


Gen. Fasrar- Hockley said that discus- 
sions were continuing within the Danish 
government on the budget and that he 
hoped the results would be positive. 

Like the Danes, both the Belgian and 
the Dutch governments have to confront 
serious economic problems and a general 
political unwillingness to reduce anv of 
the social benefits that have been buift up 
during prosperity. 

In the case of Belgium, which has been 
gripped by a series of government crises, 
military performance has already been 
curtailed. 

The real increase m Belgian military 
Spending in 19S1 is expected to be about 
1.5 percent instead of the pledged 3 per- 
cent. This year some units were at 50 per- 
cent strength. And although Belgium 
agreed in principle to help buy radar re- 
connaissance planes called .Airborne 
Warning and Control Systems for NATO 
use in Europe, it has never signed the 
agreement. 

The Dutch will also not meet the 3 per- 
cent goal, budgeting instead a 1.5 percent 
real increase in military spending. The 
Defense Ministry said it would try- 
make economics by delaying some - 
various and by spreading out payr 
other equipment. 
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chase and Washington agrees to 
assure supply of at least 6 million 
metric tons of wheat and com a 
year from 1981 through 1984. Chi- 
na is already expected to spend an 
estimated S2 billion for American 
farm products this fiscal year, in- 
cluding b million tons of wheat. 2.5 
million tons of com. nearly 1 mil- 
lion tons of soybeans and 2 million 
bales of cotton. 

[Agriculture Secretary Robert 
Bergland said in Washington the 
agreement contained no limit on 
how much U.S. grain Peking may 
buy each year and he expects sales 
to grow. United Press Internation- 
al reported. "We believe the agree- 
ment will encourage further sales 
of grains to China and expect that 
over the next few years the Chi- 
nese will, at times, buy even more 
than the 9 million-ton level," he 
said. 

[The arrangement is not expect- 
ed to boost U.S. grain sales above 
the current level "right away, but 
Mr. Bergiand said it will assure a 
“stable, high level" of trade.] 

The agreement is likely to boost 

(Continued on Page 2. CoL 4) 
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In the r UnhappiesJ Country More Bright Moments world NEWS 



By Bradley Graham 

BcEffragftiR Pmt Sen ice 
.WARSAW — U was stuffy hot 
in the crowded hall at Poland's un- 
ion of writers. Every seat, every 
available inch of space, was occu- 
pied by someone come to hear the 
poems of Czeslaw Milosz, the Pol- 
ish emigre who this month 
received ihe Nobel Prize for litera- 


saroe shipyard in 1 970 — pictures 
which until now only the Polish 
and top parly officials have seen. 

The film shows the city in 1970 
ringed by armored personnel carri- 
ers and patrolled bv armed troops. 
Street posters declare a state of 
martial law for the city. 

Cut to 1980 


;ure. 

An historical event. Poland's li- 
terati called iL at a time when his- 
torical events seem to be happen- 
ing almost daily somewhere in Po- 
land. But on this occasion, unfor- 
tunate^. the union hail’s 
loudspeaker kept silent. 

The Polish government, certain- 
i> unintentionally, was more or 
less to blame. Its film and televi- 
sion crews had come to record the 
event and. plugging in equipment, 
the crews unwittingly unplugged 
the public address system. 


Cut 10 1980 again: Government 
negotiators take seats at a table 
across from worker representa- 
tives. Strike organizers distribute 
leaflets in the shipyard outlining 
workers’ demands. The workers 
wait, orderly, disciplined, their 


faces reflecting anxiety mixed with 
determination. They pray. 

The film seems to say that while 
the strike brought a crisis of au- 
thority to the Polish Communist 
Party 'and government, the way in 
which the crisis was handled can 
be a source of pride for both the 
authorities and the workers. 

A background voice says at the 
end of the film, “We have to do 
everything now to see that the 
agreement works.” 

The new national federation of 
independent trade unions has also 
made a film. It is longer than the 
government’s movie, lasting two 


hours, and is intended to serve as a 
record of the Gdansk events. Un- 
ion organizers say they are seeking 
permission to run the film in area 
movie houses. 


Picked Cotatr 


On the second floor of the War- 
saw courthouse, one of the most 
popular shows in town plays near- 
ly every day to a packed court- 
room. It is the corruption trial of 
Kazimierz Tyranski, former direc- 
tor of the export-import company 
Min ex- 
it is the first of the major public 
cases brought since Polish authori- 


ties launched their war on corrup- 
tion — a war conceived as central 
to government and pony efforts to 
regain public confidence. 

Mr. Tyranski. a balding, dark- 
haired sits in the dock. Next 
to him are his wife and die Polish 
representative of a Swedish firm 
that did business with Mr. Tyran- 
ski. both of whom have also been 
charged with misdeeds. 

Mr. Tyranski appears despond- 
ent. scaring to lock at no one as 
the trial wears on. During the fust 
week, the prosecutor read the 
charges, pausing every few para- 
graphs to ask whether Mr. Tyran- 


ski wanted to comment. In a low 
voice, the defendant said he 
wished to reserve comment until 
the end of the: 


e end of the proceedings. 

Mr. Tyranski is charged with ac- 
cepting bribes of S460.D00 from an 
Austrian c ompan y and S7.SO.OOO 
from a Swedish content, in return, 
he is said to have directed business 
to these companies. 

“His decisions concerning dm 
choice of trade and partn e r s and 
the terms of the deals made proved 
to be highly detrimental to die 
country's economy.” reported the 
government-run Polish press agen- 


Israel Strikes PalestiniahCamp Near Beirw 

(baud Prut Inunarienal 

BEIRUT — Israeli fighter planes struck Wednesday at tbe Palesfe 
military camp of Ain DorfH, eqjht miles south of Bdnit, fnciug lx* 
nese authorities to dose the country’s airspace. [ 

Police said the Pakstrnianrcanip: received several d i r e ct tuts buffi 
were no immediate reports’of casualties. The officials also confiii - 
Israeli reports that the camp includes no dvOzas inhab itants. 

The state-run Beirut radio said, the country’s airspace had been : - 
and that flights to Beirut- would be diverted to. either Damascu*.- 
Cyprus. 

in Td Aviv, the Israeli mBitaxy command said die Palestinian 1 .. 
. was used as a forward staging area for attacks into Israel and far.trak ’ 



exercises. 


Kama, Cardinal Discuss 
Polish Union Controversy 


Bright lights 


Still, the presence of ihose 
bright spotlights was welcomed, 
giving the evening a sort of official 
smeuon. which was unusual for 
something associated with Mr. Mi- 
losz here since his poetry had been 
largely banned in Poland. 

Richard Matuszewski. poetry 
editor for a Polish publishing 
house, spent the first few minutes 
telling how. five years ago. he bad 
assembled a collection of Mr. Mi- 
losz's works and approached Jerzy 
Lukaszewicz. then head of ideolo- 
gy and propaganda in Poland, for 
permission to publish it. Mr. Lu- 
kaszewicz said no. 

At the mention of the former 
chief censor's name, the audience 
hooed- Mr. Lukasiewicz is gone 
now, discredited and dismissed 
two months ago in a shakeup of 
the Polish Communist Party lead- 
ership during the Baltic seacoast 
strikes. 


By Brian Mooney 

Reuters 

WARSAW — Polish leader Stan- 
islaw Kania met Roman Catholic 
primate Cardinal Stefan W'yszyn- 
ski here Wednesday in an evident 
attempt to head off a new crisis 
over registration of the Solidarity* 
free trade union movement. 

Such meetings are rare in Com- 
munist Poland. Mr. Kama's prede- 
cessor. Edw-ard Gierek. met the 
cardinal only three times during 
his 10-year rule. 

Wednesday's gesture appeared 
to underline tbe gravity with which 
both the church and the state view 
the continuing deadlock in rela- 
tions between the powerful new 
union and the authorities. 

“Matters of great importance 
for the internal peace of the coun- 
try were discussed,” the official 
news agency PAP announced after 
the meeting 


Backs Solidarity 


Polish Justice 


On the day he won the Nobel 
Prize, Mr. Milosz was sent a tele- 
gram of congratulation from Presi- 
dent Henry k Jablonski. His poems 
and other works are expected to 
appear soon in an officially ap- 
proved Polish edition. 

A man in the audience whis- 
pered to one standing next to him. 
“ Lukasiewicz is out. Milosz is in.” 
and smiled, as if 10 say that Polish 
justice is, after alt now as good as 
any other. 

Gustav Holoubek. considered 
by some to be Poland's finest ac- 
tor. read a selection of poems dat- 
ing from the mid- 1940s. They in- 
cluded “In Warsaw." “Song o*f the 
End of the World." and “Campo 
di Fiori." 

• “We picked the poems that ech- 
oed most in ourselves" Jozef Hen, 
vice president of the writers’ union 
and organizer of the Milosz eve- 
ning. explained afterwards. “Mi- 
losz has in himself the Polish sick- 
ness. as we sav. He is always trou- 
bled with his Polish fate. The 


unhappiest country, he called Po- 
land once.” 


Strike Newsreel 


FBI Is Accused 


A 25-minute newsreel called 
'•Strike” and prepared by the gov- 
ernment recently played in War- 
saw movie theaters. Lately, the 
Polish information agency. Inter- 
press. has taken to screening the 
film for foreign journalists. 

It consists of shots from the 
Gdansk shipyards during the Aug- 
ust strike of workers that led to the 
signing of unprecedented agree- 
ments guaranteeing the formation 
in Poland of independent trade 
unions. 

Interspersed with pictures of 
that tense but peaceful scene are 
terrifying images of what hap- 
pened during the strikes in the 


By Musician of 


Hale Campaign 


Sakharov Salutes 


Perez Esquivel 
For Nobel Prize 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Exiled Soviet dis- 
sident Andrei Sakharov has con- 
gratulated Adolfo Perez Esquivel, 
the Argentine human rights activ- 
ist who won this year’s Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Mr. Sakharov, who was ban- 
ished by Soviet authorities from 
Moscow to the Volga River city of 
Gorky in January, won the prize in 
1975. 

In an open letter Tuesday to Mr. 
Perez Esquivel, issued in Moscow 
through his wife, Yelena Botmer, 
Mr. Sakharov said he realized, 
“tbe exceptional seriousness and 
tragedy of the problems faced by 
your country and the other peoples 
of South and Central America." 

“Your powerful struggle for jus- 
tice and your help in aiding people 
suffering from repressions are dear 
to people thousands of kilometers 
f rom you. in another world,” Mr. 
akharov said in an apparent ref- 
*nce to the Soviet dissident 
frement. 


The Associated Pros 

NEW YORK — Leonard Bern- 
stein says his late wife, Felicia, suf- 
fered “bitter unpleasantness” from 
what he called FBI-inspired 
harassment after the couple held a 
meeting at their apartment in 1970 
to help raise money for the Black 
Panthers. 

The FBI’s “innumerable dirty 
tricks” included “floods of hate 
letters sent to me over what are 
now clearly fictitious signatures, 
thinly veiled threats couched in 
anonymous letters to magazines '' 
and newspapers, editorial and re- 
ponorial diatribes in The New 
York Tunes (and] attempts to in- 
jure my long-standing relationship 
with the people of the state of Isra- 
el," Mr. Bernstein said. 

The conductor’s accusations 
were in a statement issued Sunday 
following disclosure of documents 
obtained under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. They showed that 
the late FBI director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, directed agents to send 
letters to those who attended the 
meeting, “outlining the [Panthers'] 
anti-Semitic posture. 

Mr. Bernstein said the docu- 
ments were “substantial evidence, 
now available to all, that the FBI 
conspired to ferment hatred and 
violent dissension among blacks, 
among Jews and between blacks 
and Jews." 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
agency on his activities for the 
KGB. 

FBI officials, however, urged 
immediate prosecution of Mr. Bar- 
nett on the ground that an effort to 
penetrate the committee on behalf 
of the KGB constituted an ex- 
tremely serious violation of the 

law. 

Officials said that Mr. Bameu 
admitted his association with the 
KGB when confronted by investi- 
gators. They indicated that offi- 
cials were weighing reduction of 
criminal charges against him be- 
cause of his admission and the 
possibility that he might cooperate 
with government investigations of 
Soviet espionage activities in the 
United States. 

Federal officials familiar with 
Soviet intelligence activities here 
said that the KGB had made an 
increased effort in recent years to 
gain access both to government 
secrets and to sensitive technologi- 
cal information in the hands of 
private industry. 

They said the KGB had begun a 
concerted effort to spy on private 
companies that handle military 
and intelligence work for the gov- 
ernment. 


dally the interests of the nation 
and wm therefore be continued on 
behalf rtf the welfare and security 
of the Polish People’s Republic,” 
the statement said. 


Met Church Officials 


Well-informed sources said 
church officials saw Mr. Walesa on 
Wednesday. But it was not known 
whether he also met the cardinal 
who was to fly to Rome early 
Thursday. 


The influential Catholic church 
has backed the Solidarity move- 
ment and Cardinal Wyszynski has 
met its leader. Lech Walesa, and 
other union officials to express his 
support. 

The controversy over registra- 
tion centers on the issue of Com- 
munist Pany supremacy in Poland. 

Solidarity is refusing to state di- 
rectly in its statutes that it accepts 
the leading role of the Communist 
Party in sodety and the authorities 
say they will not register the move- 
ment until it does so. 

The church, while supporting 
the union, is also clearly concerned 
that it does not provoke the au- 
thorities into the sort of reaction 
that could endanger the whole re- 
form movement in Poland. 

The wording of tbe PAP state- 
ment appeared to indicate that Mr. 
Kania appealed to the 79-year-old 
cardinal to use his influence in per- 
suading the unions to toe the tine. 

“A unanimous view was ex- 
pressed that constructive coopera- 
tion of the church serves benefi- 


Neither the union nor the au- 
thorities made any further state- 
ment on tbe issue of registration, 
but a meeting is planned for Fri- 
day at the Warsaw courts and Mr. 
Walesa is to speak at a news con- 
ference Thursday. 

He told reporters Tuesday night 
that he would not change a single 
comma of the union statutes, 
which pledge to uphold the Polish 
constitution where Communist su- 
premacy is enshrined but avoid 
any separate reference to the lead- 
ing role of the party. 



WDtiain Rees-Mogg, editor of Tbe Times of London, held an improoiptnjadewalk press confer- 
ence Wednesday after plans to sell or dose bis paper and Tbe Stmday Times were announced. 


A central committee member 
who is Poland’s most respected po- 
litical commentator warned Soli- 
darity in a television broadcast 
that this position was unaccept- 
able. 

Solidarity's application for legal 
registration has been held up in the 
courts for nearly four weeks. The 
commentator,. Micczyslaw Ra- 
kowski. made it clear that the issue 
of party supremacy was the cause. 

Political Character 


Owners Che Losses, Set March Deadline 


London Times Papers to Close if Not Sold 


Mr. Rakowski said Solidarity, 
which has grown from a militant 
strike committee in the Baltic port 
of Gdansk, must have a clearly de- 
fined political character.' He 
appeared to mean that free trade 
unionism in Poland could be inde- 
pendent only within tbe present 
political system. 

Part of an agreement signed in 
Gdansk between strikers and gov- 
ernment on Aug. 31 said the new 
unions recognized the leading role 
of the Communist Party in the 
state. 

But it also said the new unions 
did not intend to play the role of a 
political party and Solidarity 
maintains that it would be doing 
precisely that if it were to be for- 
mally linked to the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Rakowslti said Tuesday 


The Associated Press 

LONDON — The Times of Lon- 
don and its sister newspaper. The 
Sunday Times, are up for sale, and 
both will close next March if 
buyers are not found, the owners, 
Thomson Newspapers, announced 
Wednesday. 

The two newspapers, regarded 
as Britain’s most prestigious, have 
been troubled by a series of strikes, 
mainly by print unions, and 
mounting losses. 

Gordon Bran too, managing di- 
rector of Thomson British Hold- 
ings, said at a news conference. 
“The major reason behind this de- 
cision is the continuing troubled 
history of industrial relations, 
which goes back many years.” 

Mr. Brunlon said the beard of 
directors of Thomson British 
Holdings — part of a vast and oth- 
erwise largely profitable business 
empire headed by Kenneth Thom- 
son — had decided the “financial 
burden” of owning the two news- 
papers was no longer justified. 


The Times foreign editor. 
Charles Douglas-Home, immedi- 
ately announced that urgent ef- 
forts would be made to set up a 
consortium to buy the two titles. 

Earlier in the dav, stock ex- 
change dealings in snares of the 


Dutch Court Rejects 
Menten Release Bid 


The Associated Press 

THE HAGUE — A Dutch court 
Wednesday rejected a plea from 
Pieter Menten, a convicted war 
criminal, to be released from pris- 
on on grounds of old age and poor 
health. 

The court ruled that the 81-year- 
old art collector was receiving ade- 
quate medical treatmait in fhg 
hospital wing of Schevenmgcn 
prison, where he is serving a 10- 
year sentence: He was convicted in 
July of participating in a massacre 
of 20 to 30 Jews in Poland in 1941 
while attached to the German SS. 


China Agrees to Buy Cram 


lty s statutes. __ _ _ 

From the U.S. for 4 Years- 


postponed for a week their deci- 
sion on an application by private 
farmers to form a union affiliated 
with Solidarity. Tbe court ques- 
tioned whether landowners could 
form a trade union. . 


Moretto Madonna Stolen 

The Associated Press 

BRESCIA, Italy — Thieves 
climbed through a window into the 
basilica in nearby Paitone during 
the night and escaped with a price- 
less Madonna' by 16th century 
master Moretto, the police report- 
ed Tuesday. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
wheat prices and help make up for 
the grain sales lost by American 
fanners because of the Carter ad- 
ministration’s embargo on most 
grain shipments to tbe Soviet Un- 
ion. Politicians in the Midwest, 
hearing of the deal earlier through 
news leaks, have disagreed over 
whether the publicity generated by 
the grain deal would be enough to 
win over farmers disenchanted 
with Mr. Carter. 

For Peking, the agreement 
serves to guarantee grain ship- 
meats at a time when it is straining 
to increase living standards and, as 


a geopolitical bonus, bolsters tbe 
United States in its embargo of 
grain to Moscow, Peking's ar- 


&iaiu iviuswjw, ratings at- # 

cheuemy. The agreement, signed at :S 1 TOD 
the Foreign Trade Ministry 


Wednesday by U.S. Ambassdador __ _ — 

Leonard Woodcock and Foreign Si I dbidt 

Trade Minister Li Oiane. also sie- -*■ Uwi/IM/M U -M. 


Trade Minister Li Qiang. also sig- 
nals the good health of Chinese- 
American ties despite recent Chi- 
nese criticism of Washington's 
dealings with Taiwan. 


Baghdad Entrusts Security 
To a Militia of Teen-agers 


By Pranay B. Gupte 

Ne*- York Times Service 


BAGHDAD — As the war with 
Iran continues and Iraq's military 
men are sent to the battlefield, 
teen-agers are being entrusted with 
the security and care of urban 
areas such as Baghdad. 

They are part of a volunteer mil- 
itia totaling close to 400,000, ac- 
cording to Iraqi officials. In most 
neighborhoods of Baghdad there 
are special training centers for the 
organization’s members. 

Since most schools and colleges 
in Iraq are dosed because of the 
war. the militia, known as the Pop- 
ular Army, finds itself flooded 
with applications from young men. 
The militia also has large numbers 
of young women, older people 
such as teachers, merchants and 
government bureaucrats, and en- 
tertainers who compose patriotic 
songs to be played during training 
sessions. 

Cabinet Members 


The revolutionary guards more 
or less rule dues like Tehran, ar- 
resting at will anybody they think 
is a spy or a violator of Islamic law 
and holding them indefinitely 
without trial. As a result, residents 
of dries such as Tehran admit 
bang frightened of the Islamic 
Revolutionary Guards. In private. 
Iranians often call them bullies. 


Generally Poptdar 


Even Cabinet ministers belong 
to the Popular Army: its head is 
Taha Yasin Ramadan, first deputy 
prime minister. 

President Saddam Hussein visit- 
ed a few of the Popular Army’s 
civil defense centers Tuesday and 

spoke enthusiastically about Iraq’s 
war against Iran. He also referred 
to soldiers killed in battle and add- 
ed: “The blood of our martyrs 
shall remain a minaret that illumi- 
nates the path for the next genera- 
tion and revives the spirit of the 
Arab nation.” 

The day-to-day conduct of the 
Popular Army contrasts sharply 
with that of their counterparts in 
Iran, the Islamic Revolutionary 
Guards. 


But members of the Iraqi Popu- 
lar Army seem to be generally 
well-liked, partly because they 
have no official powers to arrest or 
terrorize and partly because tbe 
militiamen are drawn from the 
neighborhoods they patrol. The 
police force in Baghdad is well or- 
ganized and there is seldom any 
conflict between the two organiza- 
tions. In Tehran, the police fre- 
quently complain of being 
hampered by the Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Guards. 

The Iranian guards have also 
been at the forefront of the fight- 
ing, especially in the cities of 
fthorramshahr and Abadan, while 
as one Iraqi official said, the Popu- 
lar Army is a “reserve force that 
fills in the gap caused by the fact 
that our military people are out 
fighting." 

. In Baghdad, the militiamen help 
enforce the nightly blackout, al- 
though their attitude generally 
seems to be amiable. It is not un- 
common to see restaurants, their 
lights burning brightly late into the 
evening, where militiamen and 
their friends sit contentedly and 
watch war news on color televi- 
sion. 

The militiamen also help direct 
traffic, especially along Sadoun 
and Rashid avenues, the capital's 
main thoroughfares. 


Jarring Changes 

Peking-based diplomats have 
emphasized the importance of the 
pact in the growing ties between 
the world's most populous and tbe 
world’s wealthiest nation, and also 
its role in restraining the jarring 
changes in U-S.-C hina grain. trade 
over the last several years. Since 
1972 when trade between the two 
countries resumed, grain sales to 
China have in some years been 
zero, and in other years as much as 
4 million tons. 

China purchased an average of 
about 1.1 million tons of wheat 
and 800.000 tons erf com each year 
from 1973 to 1 979. Its total annual 
grain imports during that period 
were about 5.5 million tons one 
wheat and 1 million tons of coarse 
grains. 

China also promises under the 
agreement to warn the United 
Slates if it plans to purchase more 
than 9 milli on tons of grain in a 
year or cannot purchase the agreed 
upon 6 million tons because of 
“exceptional circumstances” af- 
fecting all its purchases from all 
foreign suppliers. The United 
States also promises to warn the 
Chinese if it cannot sell the full an- 
nual quota of 6 million tons, or if 
it cannot sell more than 9 million 
tons in years when the Chinese ask 
for that much. 

Carter administration officials 
had earlier expressed some doubts 
about a long-term grain pact with 
China, for fear that a bad harvest 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that this year’s crop, almost all of 
which has been brought in. will 
amount to 181 million tons. Diplo- 
mats who follow such matters said 
they considered that figure accu- 
rate. although they said it could be 
modified. 

Last year's crop, which was con- 
sidered a disaster, was only 179 
million tons. Another failure in 
quick succession would compound 
the problems of Soviet agricultural 
bosses. 


Bad Weather 


would make it difficult to gather 
tbe 6 million tons without major 


A Western agricultural attache 
said tbe weather had been particu- 
larly unfavorable to wheat cultiva- 
tion this year, loo wet in some 
areas and too diy in others. Mr. 
Brezhnev said Tuesday that bad 
management was also partly re- 
sponsible. 

According to the attache, a 235- 
million-ton goal represented this 
country's minimum needs for 
bread, flour and fodder,- plus was- 
tage. With an actual output of 181 
million tons, plus assured imports 
of 30 million tons, the Soviet Un- 
ion faces a deficit of. 24 million 
tons. 

“That means a further reduction 
in herds and further meat short- 
ages.” the attache asserted. “Amer- 
ican grain is not available because 
of the embargo, and it has been a 
bad year in Canada. Australia and 
Argentina. They have no real pros- 
pect of filling more than a fraction 
of their shortfall from imports.” 

President Carter blocked the 
shipment erf 17 million tons of 
gram to the Soviet Union in Janu- 
ary m retaliation for die Soviet in- 
cursion into Afghanistan. 


price rises. China has also pur- 
chased grain from Canada. Austra- 
lia and Argentina, but Argentina 
and Australia in particular have 
been hard-hit by drought. Tbe 
agreement sets the annual grain 
sale to China at 15 to 20 percent 
com. 


Faberge Jewels Stolen 
From Oshkosh Exhibit 


Alaska Oil Rig Sinking 

The Associated Press 

KODIAK. Alaska — ■ An 
offshore oil drilling rig from which 
18 crew members were safely evac- 
uated was smlrrng in the stor my 
North Pacific on Wednesday, a 
Coast Guard spokesman here 


The Associated Press 

OSHKOSH, Wise — Jewehy val- 
ued at more than SI million, in- 
cluding three imperial eggs by Fa- 
betge, was taken from the Paine 
Art Center during the night, the di- 
rector said Wednesday. 

Ralph Bufano said that nine ob- 
jects were missing from the collec- 
tion by Pieter Carl Faberge. who 
was jeweler to the czars and crown 
princes of Europe at tbe turn erf 
the century. 




Qadhafi Says U.S, Policies Raise War Thr &‘. : 

... Reuters . . . - V- ’ 

WASHINGTON — Libyan leader MoamerQadhafibas lerfd Preat . - 
Carter and RonaUHteagan that U.S.- Middle EAst policies have creat ' 
threat of work! war. . _ 

In a message cabled to the two presidential candidates on Oct. 16 
published Wednesday as an advertisement in the Washington Best, t- 
Qadhafi said UjS. pohey toward the Arab- world had brought thes-- ^ 
than in the region “lo an extremely grave stage." 

He said that confrontation and the outbreak of war could be ruled 
only by the DS. renouncing agreements under which it has gamed a* -- r . 
military bases in Oman and Somalia, withdrawing its sopmsucatec " 
connaissance aircraft from Saudi Arabia, “ending your occupatio - 
Egypt” and keeping U-S. air and naval forces away from Libyan bon 


.Ac. 


King Swears Jht Belgium V New; Government. 

The Associated Pms\- . 1 

BRUSSELS —"A center-left coalition gove rnment, Belgium’s , 
since Wodd War II, was sworn into -office Wednesday by- King ; :■ 
douin. • * / ""• 

The ceremony in Brussds took place a few hours after the king - 
proved the composition of the new government of Socialists and C. 
tian Democrats. - - 

The Cabinet will be headed by Premier WUfried Martens, 44. a 
ish lawyer and Christian Democrat. Tbe government, ibe fourth for 
by Mr. Martens in IS.rnonths; consists of .25 ministers and seven sr - 
lanes of state: It includes four women. ' - 




Carrington Sees Soviet Policy of Force 


Reuters 


LONDON — Foreign Secretary Lord Carrington said Wednesda; : 
Soviet Union was evidently willing to use force to gain influence a 
expense of the West. ... 

In a written repeat to Parliament, Lord -Carrington said the S-. 
Union had not so far. shown a readiness to negotiate seriously l - 
peaceful settlement in Afghanistan. ' 

“Any prudent Westeni poficy must take account of tbe Soviet Ua- 
evident willingness to use any means, mduding force, to funher.it 
jectxveaf gaining influence in other- countries &l the expense of the \ :. 
particularly in areas where the latter’s interests are ultimately invoh 
be said. “Soviet forces are closer to the Gulf and tMsfrss made se- 
cant difference to the balance of forces in the region.” 
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Thomson organization were sus- 
pended amid speculation that the 
newspaper owners had finally lost 
patience. 

Leaders of the two major print- 
ing unions were called in fay the 
directors before the news confer- 
ence. 

The announcement followed 
new production losses of more 
than a miBinn copies in the past 
two weeks at The Sunday Times in 
disputes involving the two print 
unions, tbe National Graphical 
Association and the National Soci- 
ety erf Graphic and Allied Trade. 

Ihe Tunes and The Sunday 
Times resumed publication last 
November after an 1 1-month shut- 
down that cost the newspaper 
group an estimated S66 million 
Tbe key issues in tbe dispute with 
unions were manning levels and 
tbe introduction of new technolo- 
gy. 

In June, Mr. Thomson, chair- 
man of the Toronto-based con- 
glomerate that publishes the news- 
papers, said print union opposition 
had prevented the papers from us- 
ing computer typesetting it had in- 
stalled two years earlier. 

The Times was shot for a week 
in August in the first journalists’ 
strike in its history. It is expected 
u> lose about S36 million this year. 


Iranian Legislator Hints 
At Rapid Hostage Releas 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
lages, held since last Nov. 4, could 
be freed if the U.S. returned the 
late shah’s wealth, unblocked fro- 
zen franiah assets in the United 
States, dropped legal claims 
against Iran mid promised not to 
interfere in Iran’s affairs. 

The hostage c ommis sion is 
obliged to present its proposals to 
the frill 270-seat Majlis, which 
must then debate and vote on 
them. 

The commission has so far re-' 
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India Undergoes 
More Religious 


Fighting, Riots 


United Press Imentattomd 


NEW DELHI — Troop were 
called in to quell violence between 
Moslems and Hindus who fought 
pitched street b attics in northern 
India with guns, swords and rocks, 
reports said Tuesday. At least two 
persons were killed. 

Clashes between Hindus, 
Moslems and police rocked Uttar 
Pradesh, India's most populous 
state, for nearly two months in 
August and September and an esti- 
mated 200 persons were lolled. 

In another outbreak Tuesday, a 
crowd hurled gasoline bombs and 
rocks at cars in India’s first inter- 
national auto rally near the Taj 
Mahal dry of Agra 120 miles 
southeast of New Delhi. 

Drivers in (he 3, 180-mile rally 
were attacked fy a mob angoed at 
the use of precious fuel for sport. 
A West German driver said tbe 
crowd roughed him up. *T am quit- 
ting,” he said. The rally began 
Monday in Bombay and is to fin- 
ish Friday in New Delhi 
Damaged cars were repaired in 
ana raf 


vealed nothing about its pro 
in fix , but has been widely bei 
tha t its terms will broadly cot.' -7 
with those stated by Ayat 7 
Khomeini ' ;~ 

Ayatollah Beheshtl 
Wednesday that the commis.* 
terms might differ in detail - 
those of AyatoUah Khomeini. 
lomats in Tehran co n curred. AT —_ ■ 

tins, although they could ntv j I Vl 8 fit 
precisely how. V/ ™ 

The diplomats noted (hz 
tenqjts to free the he 
stumbled from one obs 
other for the past year hot 
said Iran’s ' attitude could - > 
changed over the past mom- 
winch it has been at war with, r— 

A diplomat closely invobr, : ' 
the hostage issue said that ti* 
lease of the hostages 24 hoars.- -V. . ' ’ 

the Majlis debate “seems uni- . ' . 
tic. but in Iran it is not irm 7 ‘ 
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Agra and rally organizers said the 
vehicles would return to the com- 
petition for Wednesday’s 840-mile 
stretch through forests and 
foothills of the Himalayas. 
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Iraq Claims 
Major Gains 


(Continued from Page 1) 
being pounded “right now" by Ira- 
qi artillery. 

“The heroes of the two cities still 
are defending them,” he said, as- 
serting that Iranian forces had 
blown up two Iraqi ammunition 
stores near Abadan. - 

Iran’s official Pars news agency 
conceded the fall of Khorram- 
shahr’s prison and an adjacent 
mid-city river bridge to Iraqi 
troops and said the enemy had set 
up positions at both locations.- 

An Iraqi government commu- 
nique, meanwhile, said that Soviet- 
made Iraqi gunboats emir an Ira- 
nian supply ship Wednesday at 
Khor Musa, at the northern tip of 
the Gulf. 

The communique also said ei ght . 
civilians were injured during an 
Iranian air raid on Baghdad. ^Ira- 
qi war jets counterattacked and in- 
flicted severe losses on the enemy 
in today’s air strikes,” it said. 

Tehran radio said Premier. 
Mohammed Ali Raj&ie discussed 
the war with Habib Chatti, secre- 
tary-general of the 40-nation 
Islamic Conference Organization, 
but told him that no k discussiaa or . 
action,” mduding a goodwill mis- 
sion of Moslem heads erf . state, ' 
“can take place before the. Iraqi 
mercenaries leave Iran.”- . 


“If there is a real green Kgb 
order from the imam [AyaL V . 

Khomeini], it is possible;" he- 
ed. ' ^ . 

Diplomats said they worn * 7 
how the United States was]. '7 
to meet Iran’s conditions in a 7 r j 
space of tune, and wheth'7 
promise to do so would be tr./ 
by. the Iranians after 'such ' 
period of hostility. . '7' 

Possible Opposition . 

Political sources said an eas^-' . 

. lease of the hostages could bc-_ 7' 
posed by some members erf . 

Majlis who have called for the-. . " 
of some or all of tbe' captivi 
spies. 

The young Moslem infli- . . 
who took the hostages when 7; 
seized Ihe U.S; Embassy test 7. r 
restated their position that-J 1 ; 
would accept the conditions o*_ 

Majlis “even if these condi 7; 
are against our views.” 7-7 

A spokesman' for the nrifi V^ 
said Wednesday night that i ' - 
Mailis set its condi nous on Su _ 
and the United States aca ^ 5 ' 
them, the hostages would. b 
leased immediately. - “ - ~_'7 

“I mean in the feast time nc 7 ~ : - 
for us to bring back the hos- -7 . . - 
from other cities to Tehran 
make them ready to go .bat"r_7 V 
their homeland.” be said, "ac’r-,7 ; 
that this might take more that V 7 ~ ' 
day. 

Hojatoleslam Kho'ini is a.' ' 

-confidant of the young- xnift'' “ 
who style themselves “folkwt -'7 ; - 
the imam’s line." • ” j " - . 

The hostage issue Was .orig£ 
expected to come up in pariia .’ - • - ■ 
Wednesday, bur was pos^v;-/ v 7. 
because of other business ani 7 v* ; ' ■- 
patently also because the ho- 7 . - 
commission Had not quite \- : L. ' 
pleted its work. ’.’ 

. Iraq, whose troops moved -“ 
southwest Iran- a .month 7;' 7 
accused. the Uni led States of ]■' y 
ding to buy the freedom of>>, — 
hostages by offering arms to Ii>7' . 

A front-page editorial in th> 
ficial A1 ThaWra newspaper, w 7" ,* : 
clearly bare, the stamp 01 app*>. : 
from the highest fevwof the .^ 7-.- 
cstablishmcnt. said ■ Prest 7 
Carter was planning to : 7 
arms and weapons -for 

ffl ^The eduoriaJ underlined inc f /r -r .7 
ing concern in Baghdad- thav yrf %{- 

United States and Iran - ‘ that 

to conclude .a deal at- lrtiQ.» 7’s >. t .’•■ - If 

pense, giving Iran weapon^' ‘7/’ -r.-'H 
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ing Arab Ba’aih Socialist P ~- c 7> vuib^ 

charged that . Mr. Quia - had a* •• 
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Action Called Premature 

Force Is Assailed 
p CX Cargo Plane 


ih.il 


■ ^ r ; ; s ;gc C Wilson 

i ’■*■'. fun P.-U Srr.nr 

*^7 Sv TON — The CX car- 

- ^ f. d«n! Carter wants to f> u prwucm& vommiuee. lor exom- 
"•% R=P«d Deployment pie. in slashing the CX request 
TJWe aaain. this lime from SSI.?, million to $20 million 

“ ;• "-TaJ Arcountin? fKf. last numli «>*!■ 


n>ing to get money for the CX 
wilhnul know ing just want kind of 
x'rpbr.c it needs. The Houxe Ap- 
propriations Committee, for exam- 


ki 


ui •* 


■■: :• _'-TaJ Accounting Off- 

. . - . . ' 1 .which monitors gov* 

acting for Congress, 
;• ^ .-.m new report that ihe 
'•-.iking off on the S 10- 
*gr am withou t kno w - 
' - ./'r/ going. 

: - cc is formally asking 

. . = ->3_; design the CX with- 

-i. Jitil it has sketched 
, " .... -of new cargo plane 
• teeds for the 1990s, 
-iplaincd. A copy of 
: sent to Secretary of 





“ Tr *-«r\l BDl : sent to S 
n %i,‘d Brown. 

V **c specifying what the 
r ook like and how 
--uld carry, the Air 
‘ : tc unusual step last 
t, defense contractors 
c ;; d the best way to 
loads of cargo sp'ecif- 
' iih a mix of aircraft 
' A. C-141 and C-130 

’■'l-r . r i the new CX. 

' Fie Challenge 

specific challenges 
aircraft companies 
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"'Jliin x,, aircraft companies 

-^Njrjqt 130,000 pounds in a 
■es without refueling 
... -ut industry sources 
■ Air Force is not get- 
' iTics of design, os is 
. . ie. The selection pro- 
r f : *. ed to begin next Jan- 

' r 1 -" c use executives said 
:T ome Mich freedom in 
- : c.^pX, the GAO took a 
•; C.iis approach. It criti- 
-v. ' Force for going into 
development phase 
. .7 .-ora finishing the mo- 

• ordered by Congress 

IT. 

preparation, warned 
result in an air- 
do the job at 
ig tanks and other 
to such distant 
where the Rap- 
".! Force may have to 
. *U fields, 
ic watchdc 
■ * - .. my’s new 

u -nuch weight that the 
■ ■- iree lobbied far early 

■ . i i not carry it the re- 
... es. 

■ • igressional commit- 

• the Air Force for 


Iranian Legj£~ 
At Rapid ill! 


iog agenev 
XM1 tank 


pic. m slashing the CX 
from SSI. 3 milU 
last month, said: 

No Convincing Caw 

"No one is able to say what a 
CX will look like, what its capacity 
will be or what it will cost. No one 
is able to say how the CX fits with 
the other airlift, sealift and pre-po- 
si tinned assets already available or 
planned. Even the secretary of the 
Air Force has said that the Air 
Force has failed to make a con- 
vincing case for the CX.” 

In addition, said the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in its re- 
port on the Pentagon's Fiscal 1981 
money bill, the Air Force is trying 
to launch the CX program without 
fixing up the C-5A transports it al- 
ready has. 

“The Air Force admits that it 
has underfunded spare parts for 
the C-5A fleet by an astonishing 
S3 11 million.” said the report. 
“The committer believes that the 
Air Force should be caring for its 
existing assets before embarking 
an a new effort variously estimated 
at costing between $10 billion and 
SIS billion.” 

The GAO weighed in with its 
complaints about the CX program 
in a report addressed to Mr. 
Brown dated Oct. 10. The Air 
Force went ahead with its requests 
to industry on Ocl 15. Tlu* service 
either brushed aside GAO’.v ub/ec- 
L-ons or was not aware of them. 
The Pentagon's spokesman 
promised to look into tile matter. 

Sound Acquisition Principles 

“We believe," said GAO in its 
report, that asking industry for de- 
signs before the studies ore in hand 
“is both premature and contrary to 
the sound acquisition principles of 
Office of Management and Budget 
Circular A- 109." 

The Army, GAO continued, is 
making changes in us XM1 tank 
that are expected to make it weigh 
more than 130,000 pounds. This 
mean* that the CX the Air Force 
described in rough terms to Con- 
gress could not cany the XM1 the 
desired 2.400 miles without mid- 
air refueling. 

Since the Air Force already is 
short of tankers for such long-dis- 
tance refueling the GAO said, 
“adequate aerial refueling may not 
always be available.” 
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mocrats in Alabama 
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_ , ,, i, i .TTE, Ala. — Adm. 

>lurv ?it‘lJ4!10!l! ton, a former POW 

' ilitician after retiring 

1 » » . * . , Dl.-kt; moved through the 

T liiJvSIUI. TUOL ouse, slapping backs 
. , r- hands with She red 

ic must convert if he 
- T:- the first Republican 

Alabama since Re- 

s an ultraconserva- 
. - "u- f military might, free 

■ ' * ‘ I fundamental values 

r abortion. SALT, in- 

r .’ - remarital sex among 

rich he decries as one 
>•' • st problems facing 

. -7 : v. 

can survive long un- 
‘ ■ *r" ch its young to with- 

. ' r ^ in their sexual ap- 

- ■j'". laniage." he says. 

^ ‘ .7! on scanned the office 

local probate judge, 
• * ‘ I e » no small power in 

- : r: -• '' t Alabama outback, 

. t _ : - aiget of opportunity 

' - aph of the Blue An- 

• \ Navy show pilots. 

- r - litical sidewinder, he 
- ' . .. j : - or the kill. “One of 

V ^ - '"."j placed me after 1 got 

r.f te said. Bull's-eye. 

;; 7 . '• • Irave Nod 

- Hive nodded gravely. 

•i--' mt certainly doesn’t 

^ ... . . '■"!"* ,-;-7 nfliiary accomplish- 

lhejtidge.“Bulpeo- 
. > ig to ask exactly how 

iencc does Denton 
emmenL Not much, 
lien they look at the 
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side of the coin” is 
x Commissioner Jim 
“Big Jim" 
popu- 
Alaboma 
nd. “Little Jim" is a 
ear of a young man 
our drawl, and he has 
ner with the country 
bills and others who 
addy defeat the “big 
Lisin ess and industry, 
isumer-oriented repu- 
PSC. 

; his father's flamboy- 

i. Jim Jr. favors looser 
regulation of business 
» Birmingham bankers 
the farmers, the blue- 
rs and the blacks he 
the polls to keep the 
id out of hock, 
ower vacuum of Ala- 
's, 1980, march these 
alive combatants for 
nate seat, both upset 
wir respective primar- 
tical unknowns. It is a 
s de deux whose Nov. 
help shape southern 


otn’s Strength 

andidate makes the 
A Sept, 26 poll, taken 
dell three days after 
upset incumbent Sen. 
/art (by a mere 6.000 


votes out of 400,000 east), pul Mr. 
Folsom seven points ahead of the 
56- year-old retired admiral, ac- 
cording to a state Democratic Par- 
ty official. The same poll gave Mr. 
Folsom 98 percent name recogni- 
tion (to Adm. Demon's 87 per- 
cent). A recent Republican-fi- 
nanced poll predicted Adm. Den- 
ton would win by a hair. 

“Who knows?" No one can figure 
it out.” says Louise Undbioom. 
executive director of the state 
Democratic Party. “It’s too close 
to call." 

Indeed, "Heart of Dixie" poli- 
tics has turned into 3 pobrical 
demilitarized zone where almost 
anything could happen, and al- 
ready has. Incumbents have been 
knocked out in their primaries, 
swept out by the conservative tide. 
Mr. Folsom whipped Mr. Stewart, 
who had defeated Maryon Allen in 
the 1978 special election to fill the 
seat of her late husband, James Al- 
len. an ardently conservative Dem- 
ocrat. 

“Little Jim," who stands 6-foot- 
3, (a full head shorter than bis fa- 
ther). raised up Alabama's con- 
servative electorate by painting 
Mr. Stewart as a liberal "puppet 
of the “great Washington power 
structure." Mr. Stewart had al- 
ienated while conservatives bv 
pushing two controversial black 
judges for the U.S. bench. He also 
suffered from a investigation into 
his 1978 campaign finances. The 
Justice Deportment cleared him 
during the runoff, but the damage 
was done. 

In the GOP Senate primary, 
Adm. Demon swamped a seasoned 
political pro, Washington lawyer 
Annistead Sc I den. an ex-congress- 
man, former assistant secretary of 
defense and onetime ambassador 
to New Zealand. 

Legend Pushed 

TV ads pushed his legend a& a 
patriotic Vietnam war hero, re- 
minding voters how Adm. Denton 
once moved the nation when, after 
his release from a North Viet- 
namese prison camp, he stepped 
ofr the plane at Clark Air Force 
Base in the Phillipines and de- 
clared in a faltering voice: “We are 
honored to have served our coun- 
try under difficult circumstances 
... God Bless America." 

“How can you campaign against 
God and country?” wondered an 
exasperated Sdden supporter. 

The Birmingham shock troops 
of Jerry Falwell's Lynchburg- 
based Moral Majority helped 
spread the faith for Adm. Demon 
to get the vote. Moreover, Adm. 
Denton was blessed with plenty of 
Republican cash, including a 
$1,000 conmbuiuon from Richard 
Nixon. ■ 

The Republican National Com- 
mittee has contributed the maxi- 
mum, SI73.000 to Adm. Denton's 
estimated half-million-dollar war 
chest “He’s one of the better shots 
we've got" said political director 
Scott Covington. 

Mr. Folsom say hell be lucky to 
raise $100,000 for his. “people’s 
campaign,” 



CALDRON BOILS — Steam rises around the new lava dome inside the crater of the Mount 
St. Helens volcano. The dome Is growing rapidly and seismologists fear an Inmtwffl t eruption. 


Pentagon Sees Link to Use of Bases 

U.S. to Examine Saudi Bid for F-15 Gear 


Impact on Election Uncertain 


Poor Economy Has U.S. Voters Upset 


By Richard Hallonn 

Se » Vort Tunnr Satiee 

WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown has or- 
dered a comprehensive staff study 
of a Saudi Arabian request for ad- 
ditional equipment to improve the 
.performance of fighter planes pur- 
chased front the t ailed States, ad- 
ministration officials said. 

The review, the officials said 
Tuesday, would provide a ration- 
ale for a decision on the politically 
sensitive question — a derision to 
be made after the presidential elec- 
tion on Nov . 4. Mr. Brown has set 
a Nov. 30 deadline for what he 
called a “study to guide further 
policy determinations." 

White House and Pentagon offi- 
cials said the study comes at a time 
when the administration is hoping 
to build on its relationship with 
Saudi Arabia, which was improved 
by the dispatch of four early warn- 
ing and command aircraft, called 
AWACS. to operate alongside the 
Saudi air force. 

Military Access 

The ultimate objective, the offi- 
cials said, was to persuade the Sau- 
di government to give U.S. forces 
access to military bases in Saudi 
Arabia, enhancing the U.S. mili- 
tary and diplomatic posture in the 


By EJ. Dionne Jr. 

•Vrw York Tim SmH. r 

TRAVERSE Cm', Mich. — 
Detroit seems as far away as Kat- 
mandu from this tranquil city 
perched on the edge of Lake Mich- 
igan ami surrounded by forests en- 
gulfed in the scarlets and yellows 
or autumn. 

But when Detroit’s automobile 
companies 230 miles to the south 
started laying off workers, so. 
eventually, did the industries that 
supply the automobile companies, 
which form part of northern Mich- 
igan's economic base. The results 
in Traverse City included on in- 
crease in the unemployment rate 
from 6 to 10 percent and an in- 
crease as well in economic anxie- 
ties among the city’s 15,000 resi- 
dent 1 ;. 

Lou Anne Taylor, a Republican 
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leader here, says the performance 
of the economy is wnat a lot of 
people talk about when they come 
in to party headquarters 10 volun- 
teer their time for Ronald Reagan. 

The polls have found voters per- 
sistently and overwhelmingly dis- 
satisfied with President Carter’s 
handling of the economy, a fact 
that Mr. Reagan hopes will pro- 
duce an avalanche of blue-collar 
votes to add to his base among the 
more affluent. 

But one of the oddities of the 
1980 campaign is that Mr. Carter 
has consistently managed to out- 
distance his dismal ratings on the 
economy. 

Anger Expressed 

“Even though people are angry, 
they’re not so much angry only at 
Carter," said John Shi me 1, the in- 
ternational represenunive of the 
United Automobile Workers here. 
“They know that something is 
wrong with the system, that it’s 
been unfair to them. But workers 
also think that it’s not fair just to 
single out one man." 

"There wasn't a president in the 
world who could have done any- 
thing about it said Bill Echlin. 
news editor of The Traverse City 
Record- Eagle. "I think today 
would be very much today if Ger- 
ald Ford were president." 

For both the better-off and the 
less well-to-do. partisan and ideo- 
logical attitudes have an oftec-de- 
cisive impact on their judgments 
about the candidates and the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Shi mel. who joined the 
U AW 36 years ago. sees things as a 
strong labor Democrat. “1 have no 
qualms that Jimmy Carter's eco- 
nomic policies got us into hard 
times," said Mr. Shimcl. who sup- 
ported Sen. Edward Kennedy m 
the Michigan caucuses. "But I'm 
also aware, and so are many work- 
ers, that Reagan would have even 
more conservative fiscal policies 
and would get us in deeper.” 

At the outer end of die spectrum 
is George Simon, a Detroit indus- 
trialist who is developing a hotel 
and condominium project here. 
Mr. Simon is doing writ and his 


project is even a beneficiary of so- 
called big government. The loan to 
build the preyed was 90 percent 
guaranteed by the Farmers Home 
Administration, over the objec- 
tions of some Traverse City offi- 
cials. 

Reagan Supporter 

Bui Mr. Simon is voting for Mr. 
Reagan, because he thinks the 
economy needs big tax cuts to en- 
courage business investment and a 
reduction in regulation by the En- 
vironmental Protection ’ Agency 
and the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. 

“Five percent of the inflation 
factor is attributable to OSHA and 
EPA.” he said, using acronyms 
that have become the equivalent of 
curse words for many business- 
men. 

The effects of the recession are 
being felt unevenly around the 
country, which also complicates its 
relationship to presidential prefer- 
ences. 

"Not only doesn't it affect all re- 
gions equally," said Mr. Echlin, 
the newspaper editor, “it doesn't 
even affect all the areas of a given 
region equally." 

Jeremy Conaway, a politically 
active local lawyer added: “I’m not 
hearing all this talk about layoffs. I 
talk to a lot of people and I'm just 
not hearing it” 

Mr. Conaway contended that 
Americans in small towns and ru- 
ral areas, even those affected by in- 
creases in the unemployment rate, 
were likely lo react less sharply to 
the economic downturn than peo- 
ple in cities. In cities, he argued, 
large numbers of the unemployed 
were concentrated in slums and 
working-class neighborhoods; in 
rural areas, the unemployed were 
more isolated. 

If voters arc not sure that any 
president can do anything about 
the economy, they are equally un- 
certain about w’hat they would 
have a president do. 

“We re really stuck," said Dr. 

Coalition Wins • 
Vote in Sweden 

United Press International 

STOCKHOLM — Swedish Pre- 
mier Thorbjora Falldin’s coalition 
government Wednesday barely 
survived a no-confidence vote over 
its budget-slashing economic poli- 
cies. 

' It was the first time in Swedish 
history a government was chal- 
lenged by a confidence vote. 

The 349 parliament members 
voted exactly along party lines, 
leaving the opposition Social Dem- 
ocratic Party led by former Pre- 
mier Olof Palme unable to over- 
come the one-seat. 175-174 majori- 
ty held by Mr. F alldin's coalition. 
Mr. Palme called for the vote last 
week as a protest over the govern- 
ment's plans for massive cuts in 
next year's budget. 


(^Every piece of jewelry has a story to teIL\ 


Thp Hercules knot. 
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of 3ro century B.C. 
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"Hlas Laiaounls" 
gold creation. 
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Marlene Bevan, who directs a 
speech and hearing center here. 
“We're angry at the way the gov- 
ernment has" handled the economy 
and want it cut back. But we know 
we'd be lost without government, 
and we always end up turning to it 
to solve our problems. 

“The effect of it all." she con- 
cluded, “is to give people a sense 
at impossibility when they go into 
the voting machine and pull that 
lever." 

China’s Fallout 
Not in U.S. Yet 

The Assoctnted Press 

WASHINGTON — No radioac- 
tive fallout has yet been found in 
the United States that could be at- 
tributed to the GHhMxg nuclear test 
last week, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency said. 

The leading edge of the cloud of 
radioactive debris in the upper at- 
mosphere passed over the Eastern 
Coast of the United States late 
Monday, the EPA said Tuesday. 
Debris in the lower altitudes 
moves more slowly and is not ex- 
pected until several days after the 
u pp er doud, according to the 

On Oct 16, the Chinese explod- 
ed a nuclear device in the atmos- 
phere with a farce equivalent to 
between 200,000 ana I million 
tons of TNT. 




on. 


lilitnxy officers, indicating they 
would recommend approval of the 
Saudi request, asserted that U.S. 
access to" Saudi bases would help 
protect the industrialized worltfs 
leading supplier of oil and would 
allow U.S. forces to operate from 
the heart of the Gulf. 

When the F-15 Eagle fighters 
were sold to Saudi Arabia in 1978. 
the administration said it would 
provide no equipment that made 
the planes a threat to Israel. Early- 
last month. President Carter tola 
Aerican Jewish leaders that he 
would not approve the sale of the 
additional equipment without con- 
sulting Congress. 

The original sale of 60 of the 
high-powered fighters, designed to 
knock attack aircraft and bombers 
out of the sky, was pan of a Mid- 
dle East arms package. The deliv- 
ery of the first of the S17 million 
planes is scheduled for late 1981. 

Bomb Racks 

In June, Saudi officials met Mr. 
Brown in Geneva and asked for 
bomb racks for the F-15s, as well 
as equipment that would greatly 
increase char range — extra fuel 
tanks and KC-135 aerial tankers 
for refueling the F-15s in the air. 

Since then, administration offi- 
cials said, the situation in the Mid- 
dle East has been changed by the 
Iraq-Iran war and the Saudi re- 
quest for deployment of the four 
early warning planes. That has 
made U.S. officials more optimis- 


tic about gaining access to Saudi 
bases. 

Mr. Brown therefore ordered the 
Air Force “to conduct a compre- 
hensive review of all the capabili- 
ties and factors involving improve- 
ments and additions to the F-15 
aircraft and weapons systems now 
under contract tu Saudi Arabia." 

The studv. which came to light 
in the newsletter Middle East Poli- 
cy Survey, is 10 cover an assess- 
ment of die potential threat to Is- 
rael. operational issues, and man- 
power and training requirements. 
Mr. Brown ordered that “there 
should be no contact with the 
Saudis on the study." 

Seeks to Buy 

Sheikh Faisal Alhegelan, the 
Saudi ambassador to the United 

States, said Monday that bis gov- 
ernment would seek to buy the so- 
phisticated radar surveillance 
planes that the United States sent 
10 Saudi Arabia last month. 

U.S. and Saudi officials have 
stressed that the planes were sent 

Lebanon’s Sarkis 
Asks Ex-Minister 
To Form Cabinet 

Return 

BEIRUT — Lebanese President 
Etia< Sarkis named former Justice 
Minister Shafiq al-Wazzan pre- 
mier-designate Wednesday and 
asked him to try to form a new 
government, a presidential soie- 
mem said. 

Outgoing Premier Selim al-Hoss 
announced his resignation in June 
but stayed on in a caretaker capac- 
ity while attempts were made to 
create a government of national 
unity and end five years of 
bloodshed in Lebanon. 

Mr. Sarkis named veteran 
Moslem politician Takieddin Solh 
premier-designate on July 20, but 
on Aug. 8. Mr. Solh announced 
that his bid to form a Cabinet 
comprising representatives of all 
Lebanon's political factions and ri- 
val milifinc hnd failed. 

Mr. W .irran, a 55-year-old law- 
yer, was elected to Parliament for 
Beirut in 1968, but was defeated 
four yean later. He was justice 
minister in 1969. 


to protect the production facilities 
of nonbelligerent oil producers 
during the war between Iraq and 
Iran. 

But Premier Mohammed AU 
Rajaie of Iran said at the United 
Nations lost week that the deploy- 
mem of the planes constituted an 
obstacle to solving the problem of 
the American hostages in Iran. 

Trudeau Agrees 
That Provinces 
Own Resources 

United Press Imanadonal 

OTTAWA — Prime Minister Pi- 
erre Trudeau has agreed to guaran- 
tee the provinces complete owner- 
ship and control over natural re- 
sources in Canada's new constitu- 
tion, an important concession to 
the mineral-rich west. 

In a letter Tuesday to New 
Democratic Pany lead er Edward 
Broad bent, Mr. Trudeau said his 
government had thus met the con- 
ditions imposed by the NDP for 
that party’s support of the restitu- 
tion in the House of Commons to 
transfer amendment power from 
Britain to rjnaria while rewriting 
the document. 

“I would be prepared to accept 
an amendment ... which would 
c onfir m the jurisdiction of the 
provinces with respect to explora- 
tion, development, conservation 
and management of nonrenewable 
natural resources," Mr. Trudeau 
told Mr. Broad bent. 

At a news conference, Mr. 
Broadbeni said the granting of re- 
sources to the provinces gave all 
fjinarfians a “decent" constitu- 
tional package to send to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, which must ap- 
prove the transfer of the constitu- 
tion. 

Blast Kills 5 in Delaware 

The Associated Press 

NEW CASTLE. DeL — Fire- 
fighters gained control of a big fire 
at an Amoco Chemical Corp. plas- 
tics plant here early Wednesday, 
11 hours after an explosion that 
shook buildings away, Wiled 
at least five persons and iqured 
29. Officials said more than 500 
residents were tempor ari ly evacu- 
ated. 



For the finest in French 
Crystal since 1764 
you are invited to our 
Museum and showroom. 

Open Monday- Friday, 9 am,, 6 pm 
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Russia’s Food Problem 


The Soviet Union has a food problem. 
President Leonid Brezhnev all but an- 
nounced it Tuesday. By failing to mention 
the size of this year's harvest in an economic 
report to the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee, he made it clear that the grain 
crop was poor. It was. however, indirectly an- 
nounced just how poor — 181 million tons — 
substantially below the 235-million ton target 
set for this year. The upshot of that is very 
simple. There won’t be enough feed grains, 
therefore there won’t be enough meat, espe- 
cially because this year’s poor harvest is the 
second in a row. Last year's harvest was even 
worse. That total was only 179 million tons. 
There have already been reports of work 
stoppages because meal was unavailable. The 
Soviet leadership is undoubtedly more sensi- 
tive than ever to that kind of a problem now 
because of the Polish troubles. Meat short- 
ages were a key factor in setting off the 
strikes there that have thoroughly shaken up 
the socialist system. 

AH this is by the way of saying that grain 
embargoes are useful diplomatic tools under 
certain conditions. One con argue, of course, 
that if the United States limits sales to the 
Soviet Union, some country like Argentina 
will pick up the slack, as happened last year. 
But this year. Argentina, too. has had a poor 
harvest. If other major exporters such as 
Australia and Canada can be counted on to 
support a continued U.S. embargo, it could 
be a potent advantage for the West in the 
constantly shifting web of diplomatic ploys 


and counterploys that constitute U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 

The threat of an embargo is meaningless 
without the resolve to keep it in effect long 
enough to show* results. That means the will 
to hold out longer than a single crop year. 
But the U.S. political system does not lend 
itself easily to that kind of steady diplomacy. 
Since this' is an election year, several farm 
state senators who are facing tight races 
called in some of their chits and the Senate 
voted to end the embargo to appease farmer- 
voters. Meanwhile, the administration had 
just concluded a major grain deal with Chi- 
na. which would provide a market for what- 
ever surplus U.S. farmers produce. Why 
couldn’t the Senate have waited a bit longer? 
Because votes are at stake. There’s a saving 
grace, this time, however. The Senate and 
House must still have a conference at which 
the Senate vote is likely to be reversed. 

No matter who the president is — and here 
it should be noted that Ronald Reagan op- 
posed the embargo — he must be able to 
build a consensus in the nation to support his 
broad foreign policy* goals so that when it 
comes down to specifics, such as a grain em- 
bargo or free-trade policies, that might hurt 
farmers or autoworkers in their pocketbooks, 
members of Congress will have the political 
confidence to support those goals in their 
states and districts. Mr. Carter's policies have 
frequently been the right ones, but he has 
failed at consensus building. 
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Oil Warning 


For the past seven years, forecasts of future 
oil availability — especially those based on 
price — have regularly been out of date by 
publication day. In general, the estimates of 
how much oil can be produced have tended 
to be overstated, while the potential of con- 
servation programs has been underestimated. 
Despite the record of error, and the large un- 
certainties. forecasts of future oil supply are 
important nonetheless: without them, pru- 
dent policy-making is impossible. 

The Iranian revolution of last January not 
only removed most Iranian oil production 
from the world balance sheet. It also demon- 
strated to other major producers the disrup- 
tive social effects of too Tapid oil develop- 
ment. For both reasons, forecasts made be- 
fore that upheaval are pretty much obsolete. 
Of the few that have been attempted since, 
one of the most sobering was released this 
week by the Congressional Office of Tech- 
nology .Assessment. 

The report emphasizes the great uncertain- 
ties involved in predicting world supply for 
even as short a term as the remainder of this 
decade. But it describes as “highly likely” the 
prospect there will be little or no increase in 
total world oil production by the end of the 
century. On the other hand, there will cer- 
tainly be substantial growth in energy de- 
mand. at least in the developing world. As- 
suming — and it is a big assumption — “po- 
litical stability in the major exporters.” OTA 
predicts a non-Coramunist world oil supply 
of 40 to 60 million barrels per day in 2000, as 
compared with 52 million barrels per day last 
year. 


The sharp decline in predicted U.S. pro- 
duction is one of the major factors in this 
rather grim picture. OTA’s estimate of U.S. 
production ranges from less than half of to- 
day’s level to a high of about one-third less. 
And the high estimate depends on both the 
annual addition of 1 billion barrels to domes- 
tic proven reserves and vigorous use of ex- 
pensive new recovery techniques that can ex- 
tract more oil from wells that have already 
been conventionally exploited 

On the positive side, OPEC oil production 
is expected to remain about constant limi- 
ted] by political-economic decisions to re- 
strict production rather than by geological 
constraints. Increases in production in other 
developing nations, including Mexico, are 
likely to be offset by growth in demand in 
these countries. Nor does the study hold out 
much possibility for production from major 
new oil finds outside the Middle East. 


The OTA report’s final estimate covers a 
fairly broad range of possibilities — from 20 
percent less than today’s oil supply to 15 per- 
cent more. But even the high end of the esti- 
mate — which depends on some very opti- 
mistic assumptions — allows hardly any 
room for economic growth unless ways are 
found to reduce wasteful energy uses in the 
meantime. Considering the likelihood that 
supply may actually turn out to be closer to 
the low end of the estimate, the report’s mes- 
sage can be taken as a strong warning against 
any sense of complacency that U.S. energy 
problems are yet under control. 
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The Jamaican Dilemma 


In the Jamaican election next week, the 
government is running chiefly against the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the world fi- 
nancial system thai it represents. ’This is not 
ah ordinary election,” Prime Minister Mi- 
chael Manley declared. For much of the 
world, the Jamaican case has become a test 
of the poor countries’ claims against the rich 
ones. The IMF is prepared to give Jamaica 
quite a lot of help. But the question is the 
conditions for it. 

Or, to put it another way, the question is 
the degree to which Jamaica, under Mr. 
Manley, has contributed to its own misfor- 
tunes. In the 1960s, the Jamaican economy 
was booming. International aluminum com- 
panies were developing the bauxite industry. 
Tourism was rapidly expanding. Following 
the then current fashion in development the- 
ory, the government — long before Mr. Man- 
ley’s arrival in 1972 — began shifting empha- 
sis from agriculture to manufacturing. The 
error in this strategy became apparent in the 
1970s. when a strong and productive agricul- 
tural sector would have paid off handsomely. 
Instead, employment had become dependent 
on a style of manufacturing that required im- 
ported materials, foreign exchange and con- 
tinued investment 

Mr. Manley's style of socialism aggravated 
weaknesses already apparent Gripped by the 
example of OPEC, he sharply increased the 
‘axes on bauxite and called on the other 
mute-producing countries to follow him. 
t they declined, and the aluminum compa- 
M — for several years — went elsewhere 


for their ore. Mr. Manley is a democrat, but 
he is also an outspoken admirer of Fidel Cas- 
tro. The investors began to get nervous, and 
a capital flight started. The vulnerable new 
manufacturing industries began to starve for 
foreign exchange. The economy declined 
steadily, and unemployment soared. The 
government turned to foreign banks for 
loans to keep the factories going. But, incited 
by Mr. Manley’s gestures to the left, the capi- 
tal flight continued and, as the debate 
mounted, the banks began to cut off the 
loans. It was only then, as a desperate last 
resort, that Mr. Manley turned to the IMF. 


The IMF is not a foreign aid agency. Its 
iob is to stabilize the world financial system 
by lending to countries in trouble. But it 
lends only on condition that countries 
change their economic policies to bring their 
accounts into balance. That usually means 
reducing the standard of living. Jamaica 
agreed to rather drastic conditions, failed to 
meet them and, last spring, broke off further 
negotiations. 


Jamaica is now a leading example of a 
country that, having lived beyond its means, 
is going through severe economic contrac- 
tion. That destabilizes its politics, in turn 
making future loans and investment still 
more risky. But to restore the prosperity and 
hopes of the early 1970s would require more 
aid than the rest of the world is prepared to 
provide. Thai's the Jamaican dilemma, but 
not, unfortunately, Jamaica’s alone. 


THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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In the International Edition 


pnty-Five Years Ago 

__ October 23, 1905 


Say *s editorial in the Herald reads: 
'golialed by Great Britain with 
pending in Cuba's Senate is 
-m menace to the interests of 
U is a characteristic ‘heads-I- 
'hievement of British diplo- 
d and the pending naviga- 
*d States with Cuba con- 
ish trading vessels and 
tl treatment in Cuban 
nation clauses. U.S. 
■\y European power 
ba. The American 
ensure to set the 


Fifty Years Ago 

October 23, 1930 

BERLIN — Today’s appointment by Premier 
Otto Braun of Prussia of Carl Severing, the So- 
cialist leader, as Prussian minister of tbe interior, 
was greeted with delight in political circles here 
as strengthening tbe Republican regime in Ger- 
many against possible Fascist or Communist 
putsches this winter. The post is generally con- 
sidered as the most responsible in all Germany 
and the key position to the Republican fortress. 
Mr. Severing who administered this office from 
1920 to 1926, enjoys a reputation of being the 
“strong man” required for this position. He 
succeeds Prof. Heinrich Waentig, a political eco- 
nomic and Socialist intellectual, who will retire 
to pursue his scholarly researches. 
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By Joseph Kraft 


W ASHINGTON — People 
talk about “war and peace” 
as if the issue were entirely up to . 
the United States. But the Soviet ' 
Union also plays a major part. So 
before judging the candidates, it 
makes sense to assess ther present 
■ Soviet stance in the world. 


personal — political issue. In 
process be may even have comp 


mised the CTedil'.:;w of his £- 
weighty witness -ri- Defer 


lease 5e 


Moscow has recently shown new 
signs of firmness. Particularly re-' 
vesting is the drainat^pub&c re- 
ception the Russians accorded to 
the ri si ting puppet leader from Af- 
ghanistan, Babrak KannaL Pnesi- 
denz Leonid Brezhnev embraced 
him at the airport, and said at a 
dinrww in his honor that- ther Af- 
gha^revohition was "irreversible.” 
That means the Russians are stick- 
ing firm by their commitment in 
Kabul cost what h may. It win be 
four or five years, Russians here 
freely admit, before Soviet troops 
areouL 


-weighty 

. tary Harold. Brown; 

. Nor can Mr. Carter hold the • 
on-defense spending His emph.- 
on the China connection, and 
human rights panics ahe Rusri 
into - a steadily increasing .a* ' 
buildup. -The ’buildup combi 
with successes scored by radical 
gixnes in Asia, Africa, and Ls 

■ America to fortify hawks in 
Pentagon and the Congress. T 
Mr. Carter's mod intentions w 

■ now,as fheyhave daring the i ' 
four yearn, to fuel the aims n' 1 
His policy remains the prison* 
his self righteousness. 


Growls 


Unrest in Poland 


equa 

tarnation not to let the unrest 
which recently swept Poland 
spread there or to the rest of East-: 
era Europe. In the last few days 
they have allowed the East Ger- 
mans to tighten the rules of con- 
tact with West Germany. Moscow 
thus announces a- wHUngness to 
crack down hard — even at the ex- 
of harmony with -Western 


Money Bolsters Berlin Wall 


By Leopold Unger 


B RUSSELS — Twenty years af- 
ter building a wall of steel 
and concrete around Berlin to pre- 
vent East Germans from going 
West, the Communist authorities 
have set up another barrier, this 
one in Deutsche marks, to stop 
West. Germans from going East. 

Since Oct. 13, West Germans, 
most of whom have families in the 
East, have had to change 25 marks 
($14) a day per person, instead of 
the 13 marks required before for 
visits to East Germany and 6.50 
marks for visits to East Berlin. All 
money exchanged must be spent in 
East Germany or is confiscated at 
the border on exit. 

Retired persons and children, 
who up to now were not required 
to conform to regulations, must 
hereafter exchange 7.50 marks per 
person per day. This is a heavy 
tribute imposed on a large scale: 
Last year 8 million West Germans 
and 3 million West Berliners visit- 
ed East Berlin. 

The new rates will act as a brake 
For most of the Westerners who 
have been accustomed to go East 
for a weekend with the family left 
behind. 

East Germany says that the new 


When added to the totally nega- 
tive altitude adopted by the Com- 
munist delegations at the current 
prepatorv meetings for the Madrid 
conference, the East German deci- 


sion can but aggravate the pes- 
t-West 


tax is justified by financial exigen- 
' s. He 


ries. However, this is merely a pre- 
text, for the new rates will have as 
a first result a reduction in the 
number of visitors, and therefore 
in the amount of hard currency 
earned by the East. In addition, 
the economic factor is always sec- 
ondary to the political factor in 
any decision taken by a Commu- 
nist government. 

The political reason — the real 
motive for the East German deci- 
sion — is to curb sharply tbe exi sit- 
ing East German-West German 
ties. Contacts between the two 
German populations were hailed 
as the result of West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's suc- 
cessful Ostpolitik. The East Ger- 
man move was meant to show that 
this policy has not been a success. 

The East German decision was 
announced just after Mr. 
Schmidt's electoral victory. Had it 
been announced before, certain 
observers believe, tbe election 
would have gone the other way. 
This sudden move and the cancel- 
lation of two scheduled meetings 
with Erich Honecker, the East 
German president, show clearly 
that Lhe basis of Mr. - Schmidt’s 
strategy is extremely fragile, os is 
his credibility, both domestically 
and internationally. 

The East German maneuver is 
also a blow against detente in gen- 
eral. 

The new barrier is a violation of 
the basic principles of the He lsinki 
agreements, which call for the free 
circulation of peoples and the eas- 
ing of contacts between families 
separated by frontiers. East Ber- 
lin’s decision thus was obviously 
unthinkable without the approba- 
tion.. if not the encouragement, of 
Moscow. 


simistic outlook for East- 
talk s. 

Mr. Honecker's brutal tone in 
announcing the erection of the 
Deutsche mark barrier and East 
Germany's return to Cold War 
methods’ is closely linked to the 
Polish crisis. The East German 
leader went further than any other 
Eastern leader in at tacking’ “West 
German interference” in Polish af- 
fairs, to blame “reactionary ele- 
ments” in the West for the worker 
rebellion in Gdansk and to warn 
that the Socialist states, and East 
Germany in particular, win not al- 
low any change in the Socialist sys- 
tem of Poland. 

The press in Poland did not 
print these remarks, which recalled 
those made in 1968, just before the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. It also 
did not print similar remarks made 
by the authorities in Prague. The 
fact that Moscow had the Czechos- 
lovak Communist Party join in die 
Polish campaign may be taken as 
particularly serious. 

Wasyl Bflak, Moscow's man in 
Prague has just publicly de- 
nounced the “counterrevolution- 
ary elements” in Poland and 
vowed that the “comrades in Po- 
land” can count on Czechoslova- 
kia to defend Socialism. This is the 
very Mr. Bilak who boasts of being 
the one who in 1968 invited the 
Red Army to Prague to defend So- 
cialism there. 

The discretion of the Polish 
press, which now avoids all refer- 
ences to solidarity among Socialist 
parties, is a sign both of caution 
and disgust. 

A number of political observers 
in Warsaw fear that Mr. Honeck- 
er's move is a step in a campaign 
of provocation planned by (he 
Kremlin with the aid of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
the most servile party in East Eu- 
rope. 

The reason is simple. No want- 
ing can more anger the Poles than 
one coming from East Berlin. The 
Poles are not about to forget the 
threats coming from Berlin just be- 
fore the start of World War IL 
which led to the occupation and 
destruction of Poland and its capi- 
tal and the assassination of 20 per- 
cent of its population. 

In the present tense atmosphere, 
violent declarations of tbe type 
e nunc iated by Mr. Honecker — a 
German, a Communist and the 
Kremlin's most faithful follower — 
may lead to unexpected conse- 
quences. 


leading to police intervention and 
the eventual call for assistance 
from a fraternal exterior force. 

Tbe simultaneous assault from 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
is an indication of the fear and fra- 
gility of those two countries, the 
most exposed to contagion from 
the Polish disease of independ- 
ence. it is also proof that Moscow 
is worried about the destabiliza- 
tion of tbe system set up in 1945. 

Under these conditions the new 
steps taken by East Berlin are only 
die first of the coming campaign. 

Since the war, the temperature 
of Europe has been read in Berlin. 
Right now.- the thermometer is 
reaching the fever point. 


Then there is the Soviet behav- 
ior in the Gulf crisis. Moscow is ; 
simply allowing assets to accrue— 
film i n g up ties with Iraq by arms 
shipments: with Syria by a new se- 
curity treaty; with Iran by encour- 
aging clients such as Libya to help 
Tehran. Whatever happens in the. 
Gulf the Russians wfli be in good 
position to pick up some pieces. . : 

Within that context, the r Rus- 
sians continue to negotiate with 

the United Stales on arms control' 
In other words, with their vulnera- 
ble positions secured, and the way 
open for new advances in tbe Gulf, 
they are also prepared to move for- 
ward with the arms limitation trea- 
ty known as SALT-2. 


.'Ronald Reagan approaches ;‘ 
Soviet Union allgrowls. He wo 
scrap, the SALT-2 treaty. He fa* 
a much bigger defease buildup.' 
leaves it open as to whether 
would use Force in the Gulf or 
Caribbean. He claims .that un 
such pressures the Russians wo 
quickly accede to a new and in 
better arms control accord - 
SALT-3. ... . . 

But hardly anybody believes ■ 
Russians would yield to such p : 
sores. On the- contrary , the seta' ; 
ing of SALT-2 would' free then ■ 
accelerate the.- military bufld ; 
They know Mr. Reagan comma- 
almost ito domestic support 
unhtaiy adventures or for big - 
Tense -spending. They would be : 
ther emboldened because 
Reagan shows no interest in wr 
ing with China against the So 
Union. 

’. - So lhe Reagan line. while sou 
ing tough, actually provides i- ~ 
Openings for Soviet expanse 
Much as Mr. Carter is trapped- 
his moralism. Mr. Reagan is ., 
captive of his outworn ideology. 

In the matter of national sec - 


ty, accordingly, neither major c ■ 
as for . - 


didate offers assurance 
years ahead. The doe least cotm -r 


: *-.3 

■•'J 


ted to his present pasture is prc_- 


&I98Q. Iniernazonal Heraid Tribune. 


Carter’s Polity 

President Carter’s Soviet 
centers bn passage of the SALT-2 
treaty. He also proposes a modest 
defense bill, centering around a 
new missile, the MX, and a Ready 
Deployment force. He would put 
further pressure on the Russians 
by finning up ties with China, by 
pushing hard on. human rights, and 
by courting the Third World coun- 
tries, including the radical regimes. 

But with the Russians toughing 
it out, Mr. Carter has no chance 
for early . Senate ratification of 
SALT-2, Indeed, he has hurt tbe 
cause by bringing the treaty front 
and center as a partisan — almost 


bly — if not the 
bad. 

CI9SH Los An gda Times. 
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The International Herald 7- • 
bune welcomes letters from ret . . 
era. Short letters have a bet •_ 
chance of being published All I - 
ten are subject to ctmdensasi 
for space reasons. Anonvmc ~ 
letters wiU not be considered ;■ 
publication. Writers may 
that their letters be' signed jx 
with: initials hut preference wiU . ; 
oven to those fuUy signed it . 
beartng the. writer’s am0-~ 
addreSs. . The . ' -Herald Tip t _ 
cannot acknowledge letter?* 
to the editor: 


■ -rj* 
: 



Reagan: Dealing With Allies 


By Philip Geyelin 


W ASHINGTON —“The Unit- 
ed Stales has an important 
leadership role,” Ronald Reagan 
said in step two of his nine-step 
outline of a comprehensive foreign 
policy on television the other 
night, “and this role can only be 
effective if our alliances are 
cemented by unity of purpose and 
mutual respect” 

Right on! No argument with 
Jimmy Carta there. 

Bui then the Republican candi- 
date moved on from step two (rela- 
tions with friends) to step six (stra- 
tegic arms control). And right 
away he not only reconfirmed yet 
another nice, neat and fundamen- 
tal difference between him and the 
president on foreign policy. He 
also raised a big question about 
step two — about just how much 
“unity of purpose” Mr. Reagan as 
president would be able to estab- 
lish with the European allies of the 
United States. 


Mr. Reagan would make his first 
arms control order of business Mr. 
Carter actually made his, - two 
months into his first term in 1977. 
His failure was, well,. embarrass- 
ing, The Russians were not just re- 
sistant. Their rq fiction was re- 
sounding. 

While it was said at die time 
that the Carter initiative was too 
sudden, or badly handled, it had 


-T 


SALT-2 not just as a useful . 
an essential process of wind_ 
down the arms race but as the t^ 
test of that which they most ct 
ish: detente. 


Fr 

Exit 


significant domestic support, most 
l Henry J 


particularly from Sen. Henry Jack- 
son, D-WasL, who is generally not 
thought of as soft-headed about 
the Russians. In any case, almost 
all the experts I have talked to 
agree that a similar effort to 
bypass SALT-2 in favor of the 
bolder SALT-3 arms reduction ap- 
proach would find even less favor 
with the Russians today. 


That the Europeans have li- 
sten) ach for Easi-West oonfror ' 
tion and much eothusiasm for - 
creased East-West accommodat; - 
(trade, cultural contacts, and'-' 
the rest) was evidemrin their 1 
sponse to Afghanistan. It is all 
more so in their almost furtive 
operation with - U.S. efforts to 
tablish an impressive military p> 
enoe in the Gulf area. - 


-a 
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Big Buildup 


Tear Up 

Mr. Reagan would tear up the. 
SALT-2 arms control agreement 
initiated by his two immediate Re- 
publican presidential predecessors 
and ultimately negotiated and 
completed with refinements and 
some revirion by President Carter. 
Mr. Reagan thinks it would merely 
slow the arms race while giving im- 
portant advantages to the Rus- 
sians. So be would plunge instantly 


Especially if accompanied by 
le big arms 


as president into negotiations on. a 
SALT- - 


This, according to a source in 
Warsaw, may be the very goal of 
the operation. It is quite probable, 
he said, that some people would 
like to see a riot against the East 
German Embassy in Warsaw, 


-Letters- 


-3 agreement with a goal of 
actually reversing the nuclear arms 
race by achieving mutual redac- 
tions in nuclear arsenals. . 

Mr. Carter would simply pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to push 
for Senate ratification of SALT-2, 
on the theoiy that: (1) that’s as far 
as the Russians are now prepared 
to go and (2) that SALT-2 is a logi- 
cal and essential intermediate 
move before attempting the actual 
cutbacks that Mr. Reagan would 
have as Ms initial objective. 

' That’s their difference — but 
not without a certain irony. What 


the big arms buildup that Mr. 
Reagan proposes as a means of im- 
proving the U.S. bargaining posi- 
tion, the scrapping of SALT-2 in 
favor of a leap directly to SALT-3 
would have the effect, these ■■ ex- 
perts argue, of -simply postponing 
indefinitely any U.S.-Soviet negoti- 
ations on nuclear arms control 
And this is precisely where Mr. 
Reagan’s step six (strategic arms 
control) conies sharply into colli- 
sion with step two — relations 
with allies “cemented by unity of 
purpose." In truth, SALT-2 consti- 
tutes a very large part of what 


Much has been made of ' - 
powerful “allied” armada now, 
sembling in the Indian Ocean. j. 
sumably bn call to dear the v . 
Strait of Hormuz, if need be. .' ' 
the way the French (or the A : - 
tralians) describe their contri.Y 
lion to it, it sounds as if the )’ y 
happened to be hr. the ndght 
hood and decided to drop in. r 
West Germans insist their con' 
union forbids them to venture - 
far from home for an allied sfc 
of solidarity. 
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' The 'Europeans cannot - d 
their extraordinary stake in ' 
free flow of oil. But they are nbri 
• ' reluctant . 


the] ess profoundly 
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identify themselves with a.gt. 

linstt 


cement there is 


the' 


s ' pur- 
poses of the United States ana the 
Europeans when it comes to deal- 
ing with tbe Russians. 


show of force — West against 
— In that part of the worlds; 
stead, they offer Ottle more tT; 
quiet diplomacy and peihapr sd 
increased defense' effort 'tfit /' 
NATO to free up the U:S. role. : 
the allies' designated pinch hfc. 
in the Gulf. 
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Drop In 


may be wrong 
they 


The Hurop _ _ 

about SALT-2, but they strongly 
support it. They have sent emissar- 
ies From North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization headquarters to lobby 
the Senate for its ratification. The 
West Germans, who are central to 
NATO defenses, fed perhaps most 
strongly. But most Europeans see 


Carter's juggling of those a .. 
fheting allied neods and -inhri ^ 
lions may leave much . to be - .■ 
sired. But be does recognize tin • 
they do eirisL Reagan, has yet ' - 
explain bow he would reconciled : 
insistence on sc ra ppin g SAL' .; 
with the allied “unity of purp® 1 : 
he says is so essential to a lead , 
ship role for the United States. O 
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Arms to Iran 


You generously allotted 20 col- 
umn inches to Jai 


James Schlesinger 
(IHT, Ocl 14) so that be could ar- 
gue to Iranians defending their 
country that they should be ever- 
grateful for the ex-shah's multi-bil- 
lion dollar aims purchases. 

Perhaps Mr. Schleringer writes 
such praise for the ex-shah to assu- 
age ms lingering gufll for sufjervis- 
ing (as former secretary of defense) 
many of the arms sides by U.S. 
merchants. 

In any case, what he fails to 
mention is that without tbe arms, 
the shah would not have been able 
to terrorize the entire Gulf as Pres- 


ident Nixon's self-proclaimed “re- 
gional policeman,” earning the 
lasting enmity of such leaders as 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 
Indeed, had the shah not been al- 
lowed the military wherewithal! to 
become the Golfs gendarme, it is 
doubtful that Iraq would have 
launched its September attack. 

Mr. -Schlesinger also fails to 
mention that these aims which Ira- 
nians should be so thankful for 
killed thousands of their compatri- 
ots on the shah’s orders in the days 
of September, 1978, and through- 
out the ensuing Iranian revolution. 

„ JOHN CAVANAGH. 
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Judg^ 

On a P'fg enc y 

a 'declared 
v- k »malia 


. . 7' 1 ^ . HJay Ross 

. "J : ■ ■ . . __ _ ' =* . 'v ffw: ftv 

• . V •’- •■.■.■■v'iHU. Somalia — 

J. i: -hammed Siad Barre, 
' 4 ■ l : *. r *.n enmeshed in on es- 

- v • ' ; . *4et with neighboring 

" ' - . - - -struggling to care for 

v. , A . __ -.*:■-«[ igest refuge? popula- 

‘ '• day declared a suie 

- ’ . . Barre reconstituted 

:• Revolutionary Coun- 
f — *. - . >vcr all govern mental 

‘ • .-.• - ■■■’ r -: ~ r . m < ; } "die continuing in* 

"■ \ : .ie country by the 

<*'. . - . " J - h r ’ d their allied forces" 

1 Inion and Cuba) as 
' <,/ V-uson. 

' _ ' - _ V;' t was impossible to 

mediately what im- 
V J S - c; ' e might hast: on the 

• _ : an intensification of 

. . " *uld cause difficulties 
_ ‘ • - ] administration. 

1 -t 1 recently signed a 

, " agreement with the 

f .j , lation w provide 54Q 

" 1 ; of weapons in return 

. tail mill tan and port 

- - i. ic U.S. rapid deploy - 

]•”’ . ioJ critic* of the 

ive warned that it 
' n the Ethiopian- 
ict into an East-West 
T ‘ in the Horn of Afri- 
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HEADS lip — Pedestrians look at a sculpture in the heart of Zurich’s banking area. 
Entitled "P artner m Thinking,** by Hans Jorg Limbach, It is part of a bank- sponsored show. 

Black Rule Accepted as Divine Will 

Many of Zimbabwe’s Afrikaners to Stay 


;■!> Advantage 

" nth upwards of S2 
1 of Soviet amts 
last three years, ha 1 ; 
• -- ' dvjmagc. The Unit- 
’ .. . Jd also be on the dip- 
; sive in such a situu- 
- IT iost African nauons 
.cognize Gen. Siad 

■ - for seif-deicrmma- 

fmic Somali majority 
3 in Ethiopia's Oga- 

’ _= ; .tiniains that us own 

involved in the fight- 

; those of the Western 
. lion Front and other 
os whose “just sirug- 
:■ ,: r . -'U supports. 

. ■. ’’ bts have been voiced 
nali claim, however. 

..T - has stipulated that 
_ ... ation must provide 
u ranees” that no 
■s are in the Ogaden 
.. ^ '.-apons deliveries be- 

.. ... Jarre made the state 
.announcement in a 
J ast while an estimat- 
I on s paraded through 
. . 1 commemorate tne 

' ~ ilitary coup that 
to power Ocl 21, 

( ning through a 25- 
' -7 ary councD for the 
■;/' , irs" of his rule. Gen. 

■ - ' — s been slowly intro- 

■r— I jeratic procedures 
• - — ' ablishment of the 
| ;lu lionarv Socialist 
- - , The council wasdis- 

w- constitution was 
- j— jst year and a parha- 
ed at the end of the 


By Joseph Ldyvcld 

V, 1 . J'rrt Timri Semrr 

ENKELDOORV. Zimbabwe — 
Cornelius Hoffman wears she full, 
um rimmed beard of on Afrikaner 
patriarch of the last century 
Great-grandson of a president of 
the original Orange Free Suite, son 
of a pioneer farmer here, his ances- 
try entitles him to it Yet now. 
without having changed his con- 
victions or way of life, Cornelius 
Hoffman finds that he is a Zim- 
babwean. 

It is a development he resisted 
as long as be had a choice, but now 
that he is a citizen of a state ruled 
by blacks, this sturdy archetype of 
a white African fanner has to ad- 
mit to a sense of relief. That relief, 
based on the enormous fan that 
war no longer threatens Ids farm, 
gives nsc to unaccustomed feelings 
of perplexity. 

By Mr. Hoffman's lights, ho 
should be feeling that his world 
has turned upside down. Instead, it 
seems almost 10 have been re- 
stored, at least for a while. M U has 
been an absolute revolution here." 
he said wonderingly. “but I can’t 
realize it. I don’t feel it.” 

Whites of British background, 
the overwhelming majority of 
whites who called themselves 
Rhodesians, now seem to feel 
wh ipsa wed by history and the out- 
side world. Genuine optimists are 
rare, and even among those who 
hope to hang on there seem to be 
many ready to derive sardonic sat- 
isfaction from strains in the six- 
month-old government of Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe. 

It is subtly different with Afri- 
kaners because of their sense of a 
more intimate relation with histo- 
ry. of a divinely ordained destiny 


pn this continent and their strong 
identification with Afrikaners in 
South Africa. A 11 English-speaking 
white who turns away from Zim- 
babwe may think of' heading for 
Britain, Australia, Canada or -New 
Zealand, in addition to South Afri- 
ca. Afrikaners have only one likely 
destination. 

Many haw gone there already. 
When fan Smith declared Rhode- 
sia's ill-fared independence IS 
years ago, it was generally believed 
that Afrikaners accounted for 
roughly 10 percent of the 280,000 
whites. Statistics of membership in 
the Dutch Reformed Church now 
seem to indicate that there may be 
fewer than 10,000 Afrikaners left 
in a shrinking population of 
200,000 whites. 

Yet there is no reason to believe 
that those who are leaving are 
stauncher Afrikaners than those, 
like Mr. Hoffman, who want to 
stay. Tiny communities of Afri- 
kaners stayed on in Zambia and 
Botswana after independence. But 
the Afrikaner remnant in Zim- 
babwe is likely to be many times 
larger, a test of a notion lhat is 
new to most Afrikaners: that Afri- 
kaner identity can survive under 
black rule. 

Small Signs 

Rcynier Ferreira, headmaster of 
a boarding school in an industrial 
suburb of Salisbury that stresses 
Afrikaans language instruction for 
children of Afrikaner families, 
tried the notion on for size. He 
seemed to find that it fit. At least 
he managed to speak his new lines 
with the emphasis of a headmaster 
inculcating tried and true values. 

**We don’t worry about the color 
of a government so long as it's a 
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i = ; r - an Exiles Awash With Useless Items 
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- - .D. Pakistan — Sar- 

. ,:o sauce, high-heeled 

Tes, briefcases and 
" ring powder are 
Uanche of donations 
.around the world for 
“V Afghan refugees in 

it was done with the 
lions," said a per- j 
■- . orker. “"But much of ; 

. . • - . less." i 

- ' ini government and ] 

' the United Nations ! 

■ _ • .sioner for Refugees ’ 

. ' jsts of the sort of i 

-■ e and clothing that | 
.. x{ uire. Much of what ; 
' 'riihin the guidelines, | 
.r of foreign charity : 
.jveraments continue ! 
1 checking first. I 

* « fled into Pakistan . 

. <viei Union moved j 

'. j Jghanistan last De- } 

‘ . 1 ’■ effort to ensure the i 

v : * - Marxist government | 

a guerrilla rebellion, i 

' .' s -• donal Tastes j 

. * i) aid officials said 1 

. -; directed philanthropy ! 

jl warehouses full cm | 

.d by the Afghans, J 
narrow, traditional ■' 
^and clothing. | 

'1 at least one camp : 
" • turned hostile when I 

- , : -ales of used clothing ! 

'■ • Vvcstem-styk party 

sther apparel which i 

. scandalously inap- i 

« . - ■ heir veiled women, a ] 

said. 

.Klems. the Afghans J 
t any of the 14,258 ; 

, . .nned meat donated 

i m "J -y because it had not 
d in the prescribed 

% <- ,v 

■ of donaied tomato j 

A and cheese and five j 
[es were not touched ! 

■ s because they were j 

- departure from their 

; ajei of flat bread, 

- •'* y^p* s 

cd food is stored un- 1 
is received from the j 
lion iL The proceeds - 
..A to buy locally what | 
. . v* * are wflling to con- 

: * -c/ 

Scjb 1 

^ pproprutc Item j 

. e least appropriate 

a xeived for the refu- 
* * . .j? if whom are under- 
/as eight tons of 
-* r *' ag powder from a 

e organization- 


The 16.000 cans of weight-loss 
powder came from World Medical 
Relief Inc. of Detroit. "This son of 
stuff won't even sell on the block 
market," said an .American with 
experience in refugee programs in 
Pakistan and Indochina. 

In Detroit. Irene Auberiin, pres- 
ident of the relief organization, 
said that the wcigbi-loss powder is 
used by dieters, but also is a food 


lemeni high in protein and 
“a whole slew 01 vitamins in 


Aid officials said that the prob- 
lem stems from the fact that over- 
seas groups, motivated by a spon- 
taneous impulse to help, channel 
their energies into traditional char- 
ity patterns without considering 
the special needs and customs of 
the Afghans. 


I Cal! home and 

describe the taste of the greatest j 
Spaghetti OH earth. But before you do, / 
check out these money-saving tips. m 

If you're calling from a hotel that hasleleptan V 
—a low-cost way to call home— you can be sure ^ 
that telephone surcharges are reasonable. In other 
hotels, dial o short call from your room and have 
the folks at home call you back. There's no 
3-minute minimum calling charge in most coun- 
tries. and the surcharge on short calls is low. 

Also, you pay for the call-back with dollars later^^ 
on your own home phone bill. 

Many countries accept telephone comp- Tl 
any credit card and col lect calls, And where W ^ 
they do. the hotel surcharges on such calls are 
usually low. And here's another mouth-watering 
tip. You pay no surcharge at all when you call at the 
post office or other telephone centers. 
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Oil Output Rise Expected to Offset War 


good government." he said. "We 
regard this country as our country 
and we intend to stay. We want to 
preserve our identic as Afrikaans- 
speaking Zimbabweans." 

Small signs that the process of 
adaptation was just beginning 
were evident at the school. A faded 
photograph of lun Smith .still hung 
in the hall. “We will be putting a 
picture of Mr. Mugabe there as 
well one of these days," the head- 
master said. But for the moment, 
the one picture of a black in evi- 
dence, hanging in the headmaster’s 
office, showed an old man in a 
battered hat chortling through bro- 
ken teeth in a benign manner. 

In the simple, metal-roofed 
farmhouse of Mr. Hoffman and 
his wife, Cornelia, the only picture 
of a black is of Dingaan, the Zulu 
king whose murder of a 19th-cen- 
tury pioneer is still marked with re- 
ligious solemnity as a turning 
point in Afrikaner history. 

The farmer is frank to acknowl- 
edge that he initially found die 
idea of a Mack government repug- 
nant. “At first it did worry me," he 
said. “It did worry me d lot It’s 
sort of against our principles. We 
don't mix with them at alL” 

But then he was moved by a ser- 
mon delivered by the Rev. Johan 
Wasserman, his dominee or minis- 
ter, who said that God had not 
abandoned the Afrikaners. He had 
simply answered their prayers for 
peace in the only way they could 
have been answered. 

Now Mr. Hoffman sees Mr. Mu- 
gabe’s government as a reflection 
of the will of God. “1 respect it as 
such,” he said. 

He also sees it as a divine judg- 
ment on whiles in this part of the 
world, one with application to 
Afrikaners in South Africa. 
"They're so independent they no 
longer rely on God Almighty,” he 
said. “Everything is their own cre- 
ation. 1 think we're being punished : 
by God." 

Mr. Hoffman’s reflections on di- 
vine will give rise to a secular fore- 
cast that helps to strengthen his re- 
solve to do what he wants to do 1 
anyway — stay in Zimbabwe, the , 
country of his birth. “You people . 
are sitting on top of a bomb," he 1 
told a nephew who came to take | 
one of Mr. Hoffman’s sisters to 
what the younger man thought was 
a safe refuge in South Africa. 
"When lhat thing explodes you 1 
won’t know what hit you." 
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PARIS — An increase in output 
by other oil producers in the next 
month should offset the effect of 

the I ran -Iraq war on supplies to 
the industrialized world this win- 
ter, according to the head of the 
.International Energy Agency. 

At a press conference Tuesday 
after a two-day review of the cur- 
rent outlook, the agency's execu- 
tive director. Utf Lantzke, said the 
nonbelligerent members of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries are expected to raise 
their overall production by 1.4 mil- 
lion barrels a day by mid-Novem- 
ber and that this, along with a 
drawdown of the industrial na- 
tions' record petroleum stocks, 
should get consumers through the 
end of March with minimal diffi- 
culties. 

“Everything looks manageable 
for now." Deane Hinton, the U.S. 
representative at the session, said 
in an interview. 

Mr. Hinton, the assistant secre- 
tary of state for business and eco- 
nomic affairs, estimated that the 
total loss in exported oil from Iran 
and Iraq was about 3.5 million 
barrels a day. This estimate indi- 
cates that the U.S. government ac- 
cepts the OPEC view that there 
wiu. about 2 million barrels of sur- 
plus daily production by the oil 
cartel before the war in the Gulf. 

Risk, Not Damage 

The U S. representative said that 
the best current guess is that Iraq's 
production capacity has not been 
badly hurt and that the country 
could return to prewar production 
levels in one to three months. He 
said the primary reason that Iraq is 
apparently not now shipping oil 
through its pipelines is that it is 
too risky to handle in the middle 
of a war. not that its production 
facilities have been heavily dam- 
aged. 

Iraq was OPEC's second largest 
producer before the war, after Sau- 
di Arabia. It is assumed that about 
half or the additional 1.4 million 
barrels from OPEC will be Saudi 

The IEA decided Tuesday to 
take special measures for Turkey, 
which has been the most heavily 
affected country since it took most 
of its oil by pipeline from Iraq. 
The Turkish stockpile is down to a 
30-day supply, compared to 100 
days or more in most IEA coun- 
tries. 

P ro bl em s Elsewhere 

Mr. Lantzke was given the task 
of finding the 160.000 barrels a 
day that Turkey is missing before 
the 30 days are out But no trouble 
is anticipated in getting iL Portu- 
gal was also in some difficulty, but 
is understood to have already 
solved its problems with IEA help. 


Among developing countries 
that do not belong to the IEA, 
those that seem to have the worst 
problems are India. Brazil and 
Somalia. Mr. Hinton said, but 
their situations seem to be man- 
ageable relatively easily. The IEA 
groups all the major non-Commu- 
nisi, industrial. Oil-consuming 
countries except France. 

IEA officials said that no effect 
of the war has been felt so far in 
oil supplies in the international 
market. There is still Iraqi and Ira- 
nian oil at sea in tankers. 


Mr. Lantzke said that the asking 
spot price for crude oil has gone 
up as much as $5 a barrel in some 
cases, but that there have been no 
takers at the higher prices. He said 
that the spot prices of refined pe- 
troleum products had gone up by S 
percent to 15 percent. 

The IEA chief attributed this to 
the success of the emergency deci- 
sions that the agency announced 
Ocl. 1. calling on the member na- 
tions to use their high stockpiles 
and to stay away from the psycho- 
logically volatile spot market.' 


Greek Centrists Attempt 
To Unify for Comeback 


.Vrt*' Ycri. T.mrf Sen tee 

ATHENS — A small group of 
centrist politicians is trying to 
form a political party in an effort 
to remain a moderating force be- 
tween Greece's ruling conserva- 
tives and the opposition Socialists. 

With an election less than a year 
away, their success or failure will 
determine whether the center will 
continue to exist at alt or whether 
the pro-Moscow Greek Commu- 
nist Parry will hold the balance of 
power in the years ahead. 

The center has in the last 15 
years declined from a ruling bloc 
with 53 percent of the vote and 172 
of the 300 seats in parliament to its 
present 10 percent of the vote and 
IS deputies, who are subdivided 
into several smaller groups. 

“The center's future is gloomy," 
said George Mavros, a former for- 
eign minister who is generally rec- 
ognized as the most prestigious of 
the centrist politicians. “At pres- 
ent, the cooperation of the centrist 
groups seems impossible because 
of the personality cult syndrome. 
The only chance is a coherent par- 
ty which convinces the public or its 
long-term unity, rather than just 
an electoral alliance of groups." 

Led Negotiations 

The main centrist groups are the 
Union of the Democratic Center, 
whose leader. loannis Zigdis, is 
outspoken and somewhat of a rad- 
ical and the Party of Denuxxatic 
Socialism under the more moder- 
ate loannis Pesmazoglou, who for 
many years led Greece's negotia- 
tions on entering the European 
Economic Community. Mr. Zigdis' 
party has three deputies in parlia- 
ment and Mr. Pesmazoglou’s has 
four. Their policies hardly differ. 

Problems of disunity plagued 
the center throughout the postwar 
period, even after its overwhelming 
victory in the 1%4 elections. But 
the military coup in 1967 robbed 


the Center Union Party of an ex- 
pected victory in the elections 
scheduled for that vear. and by the 
time the junta collapsed in '1974 
the political circumstances were 
very different. Fear of a return io 
dictatorship combined with the 
leadership of Constantine 
Caramanlis brought the conserva- 
tive New Democracy Party to 
power, and the PanhdTenic Social- 
ist Party of Andreas Papandreou 
also captured the mood or a signif- 
icant part of the electorate. 

The Center Union took 20.3 per- 
cent of the vote and 62 seals in 
parliament in 1974. In the 1977 
elections it suTTered a further set- 
back when, under the banner of 
the Union of the Democratic Cen- 
ter. it mustered only 12 .S percent 
of the vote and 15 deputies. Mr. 
Mavros resigned from the leader- 
ship and was succeeded by Mr. 
Zigdis. after which further splits 
continued and some party mem- 
bers became New Democrats or 
Socialists. 

Traitors, Opportunists 

“Those who joined the govern- 
ment party are u-aitors. ana those 
who moved to the Socialists are 
opportunists." Mr. Zigdis said in 
an interview. He warned both 
groups that his party would hold 
the balance of power. “If they try 
to squeeze us out,” be said, "they 
will only open the way for the 
Communists to take our place." 
The Communists have 1 1 seats and 
10 percent of the vote. 

Centrists now working for the 
government said the Greek center 
has become outdated. Critics say 
the center, a natural continuation 
of the prewar liberals who in other 
European countries largely disap- 
peared after World War 11 has lit- 
tle place in post-dictatorship 
Greece because the conservatives 
have become more progressive and 
the Socialists have surpassed them 
in their zeal for change. 
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Voyager- 1 
Trains Lens 
On Saturn 

By John Noble Wilford 

,Vn Yerk Timet Serttce 

NEW YORK — Voyager- 1. now 
IS million miles from Saturn and 
closing in fasL is beginning to re- 
turn photographs showing details 
of the planet > clouds and rings 
that Had been unseen by spacecraft 
and ground-based telescopes until 
now. 

The spacecraft, its high-resolu- 
tion cameras performing smoothly 
and transmitting 60 pictures a day, 
was reported Tuesday to be on 

course lor its scheduled flyby of 
Saturn Nov. 12. 

Scientists at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena. Calif., 
said Voyager- 1’s scientific instru- 
ments are ready for the most ambi- 
tious close-up reconnaissance so 
for of Saturn. 

The unmanned spacecraft, 
which photographed Jupiter, the 
largest planet in the solar system, 
as it flew by the planer in March, 
last year, is 949 million miles from 
Earth. It is traveling at 45,160 
miles an hour, gradually gathering 
speed from the gravitational at- 
traction of Saturn, the second larg- 
est planet. Voyager- 1 has traveled 
1.3 billion miles since its launching 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla., more 
than three years ago. 

Intricate Detail 

Bradford Smith, an astronomy 
professor at the University of Ari- 
zona and head of the Voyager pho- 
to-interpretation team, said lhat 
recent photographs of Saturn’s 
dense atmosphere revealed “an in- 
tricate cloud detail that we had 
never imagined existed." 

As seen from Earth. Saturn's at- 
mosphere is pale yellow and 
marked by subtle bands, not near- 
ly as colorful or presumably as dy- 
namic as Jupiter's. Pioneer-11, 
which flew by Saturn in Septem- 
ber. last year, found little contrast 
in the coloring and structure of the 
planet’s gaseous atmosphere. But 
Pioneer’s photographic system was 
not nearly as sophisticated as Voy- 
ager’s. 

Voyager’s trajectory was adjust- 
ed by the brief firing of a rocket bn 
Ocl 10. One final maneuver may 
be made on Nov. 6 to point Voyag- 
er in the exact direction for its ap- 
proach to within 77.000 miles of 
Saturn's cloud tops. 

Hungary Jails Austrians 

Ream 

BUDAPEST — Two Austrians 
have been imprisoned in Hungary 
for attempting to smuggle an East 
German citizen to Austria. Buda- 
pest newspapers reported Wednes- 
day. 
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More people 

can now afford a Krugerrand 


Gold has always been an excellent 
hedge against inflation. Despite occasional 
fluctuation, its value has always gone up, due 
to its long-term investment attractiveness. 

And the Krugerrand has always been an 
excellent way of investing in gold. It contains 
exactly one troy ounce of fine gold. It is traded 
by banks around the world - around the clock, 
and it can be bought and sold with 3 minimum 
of fuss. 

Ten years ago the Krugerrand cost 
40 Dollars. The development of the gold price, 
however, has pushed the Krugerrand into a 
price bracket where more and more people 


find it more and more difficult to invest in it 
After all, over 600 Dollars a lime is a lot by 
anyone’s standard. 

Which is why the Krugerrand now also 
comes in three smaller denominations with, 
in descending order, 1/2, 1/4, and 1/10 of an 
ounce of fine gold content, and with appro- 
priately lower prices, since you only pay the 
weight-equivalent of the London gold fixing 
rate, plus a small surcharge for minting and 
distribution. 

So you see, the Krugerrand has not only 
become three limes less expensive, but also 
three times more attractive. 



Krugerrand. Money you can trust 

Available at major banks in: Germany,United Kingdom, Switzerland,the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg. 

Austria, Denmark, Spain and Andorra. 

Also available in the U.S., the Far East, Argentina and South Africa. 
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Films In Paris 
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Tbte Landau Stage 


A Survey of Black Cinema in the U.S. ^ a * nt Laurent: Safe, Sane, Wearable 

J T4^Ki» TVircr-r including some cote slit ones that 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

Im emotional Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — The festival of the 
Black American Cinema (In 
the Forum des HaDes through Ocl 
25} warrants the inspection of all 
interested in the changing social 
scene. 

Its program includes 40 films — 
full-length features, documenta- 
ries, shorts, experimental work, vi- 
deo and 16-millimeter — and illus- 
trates achievements in the field 
from 1920 (o 1980. 

BJL Caldwell's "For Whose En- 
tertainment," a video product 
composed of interviews and film 
excerpts, is most informative, pre- 
senting the black image as it has 
been exploited commercially. 

As long ago as 1916 Emmett J. 
Scott made a two-reeler. "Lin- 
coln's Dream," as a response to 
D.W. Griffith's “Birth of a Na- 
tion," which glorified the Ku Klux 
Kirin. Griffith to alone for its vir- 
ulent racism inserted into his war 
epic, “Hearts of the World," a 
sequence showing a white soldier 
nursing a dying black soldier on 
the battiefieUL 

Noble Johnson, a pioneer pro- 
ducer and actor of talent, had im- 


ienu had im- 
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pressive roles in Fairbanks’ “Thief 
of Bagdad,” and “The Ten Com- 
mandments" and “King of Kings" 
of De Mille, and in Rex Ingram's 
“Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse." but in general the black 
screen actor was humiliatingly del- 
egated to low comedy. 

The breakthrough' in Hollywood 
occurred when King Vidor made 
“Hallelujah!" with an all-black 
cast for MGM. It was followed by 
the fumbled “Hearts in Dixie," 
“The Emperor Jones" with Paul 
Robeson and a screen version of 
“Green Pastures." Black character- 
izations were accorded a new seri- 
ousness and dignity. In 1968 Sid- 
ney Poitier was awarded the Oscar 
for the year’s best performance, 
and was the screen's most popular 
performer. He has since turned to 
directing as well. His work is not 
included in the program because it 
was for the established studios, but 
it has historical importance by the 
wide acceptance that has greeted 
it. 

The festival is enormously en- 
lightening and has a wide range. 
William Greaves' “The Fighters" 
records the Muhammad Ali-Joe 
Frazier boxing bout and its back- 
ground. and his “Still a Brother" 
examines middle-class American 
black life. Warrington Hudlin's 
“Black at Yale” investigates the 
problem of the block student; Ka- 
iheleen Collins' “The Cruz Broth- 
ers and Miss Molloy" is a pi- 
caresque adventure tale about 
three Puerto Rican brothers and 
an expiring old lady; Julie Dash's 
“Diary of an African Nun" relates 
the conflict of a black girl on the 


Harlem” takes us back to the Cot- 
ton Club nights and Billie Holli: 
day, including an interview with 
James Baldwin, who was bom and 
raised in the quarter. Frank Peru- 
gini’s “Scar of Shame,” made in 
1927. a milieu melodrama, permits 
a retrospective glance. 

The ensemble reflects the Afro- 
American experience in varying 
mann ers, many of them of a fasci- 
nating originality. The value of 
this anthology merits broader ex- 
posure. After its engagement at the 
Forum des Halles it should be 
placed on exhibit in theaters. 


MEDITERRANEE 
exhibition 
news paintings 
exclusive representation 
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threshold of taking religious or- 
ders: Charles Burnett's “Killer of 


ders; Charles Burnett's “Killer of 
Sheep" tells of misery and violence 
in the Watts section of Los Ange- 
les; Williams Miles’ “I Remember 


RETABLOS 


shmere 

house 


According to Voltaire's defini- 
tion. the secret of being boring is 
to tell all. Claude Sautet, the popu- 
lar French director, does not tell 
all , but he is inclined to tell us 
much more than we want to know 
about his colorless dramatis perso- 
nae. 

His latest reproduction of lower 
middle-class blues. “Un mauvais 
fils” (at the Paramount Bvsees. 
the Paramount Odeon and the 
Publics Champs-Elysees, among 
others) is extremely exacting. “One 
feels one is really there" — as the 
saying runs, but the same might be 
said of the veracity of a soap op- 
era. It is not a recommendation. 
The portraiture of dreary urban 
existence is convincing, it is honest 
and it is grimly truthful, but it is 
also a bit wearying. Sautet has 
brewed a film in which ‘nothing 
that is not predictable happens. 

A young Frenchman has been 
off in the United States where he 
has been apprehended in the traf- 
fic of narcotics and has served a 
five-year sentence in prison. None 
of thfc . which might be more inter- 
esting than what follows, is shown. 
The curtain lifts on his return to 
; his father’s home. The father shel- 
ters Him, but his presence rankles 
' the parent, a constant reminder of 
! his beloved wife’s death, caused by 
! anxiety over her son’s misconduct- 
The youth moves out, takes a job 


By Hebe Dorsey 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Yves Saint Laurent 
has made it plain that com- 
mercial is not a dirty word with a 
safe collection that is not going 
to set the world on fire. His show 
Wednesday morning, well acces- 
sorized and full of seductive al- 
ternatives, should go down well 
with both stores and customers. 

Of all the designers of the old 
school Saint Laurent is the only 
one who knows how- to cope with 
both the expensive, carriage- 
trade. custom-made couture and 
the needs of the mass market 
where you can now identify his 
look the world over. 

Besides a solid dose of very 
normal and wearable dothes. his 
strongest message was in minis. 


including some cote slit ones that 
put an aid to the long-short 
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tion. Quite clearly, with his en- 
dorsement short is hen; to stay. 
Through the summer, at least 

Among the familiar Sami Lau- 
rent themes the ones that em- 
erged the best were short mid- 
shipman’s jackets, with soft but 
well-rounded sleeves worn with 
narrow short skins. The nautical 
look was c o mp leted with Russian 
sailor’s berets. He also produced 
striking all-black numbers, in- 
cluding a leather short evening 
suit. But just as he had all kinds 
of different skirts (from pen ril- 
sl jtn to short and nxffiey) be also 
produced jackets in all le ngths , 
including a roomy white one that 
looked comfortable over slacks 
and knit blazer. Leather, which 
Saint Laurent was first to dare 
put on a couture runway, was 
very much around, with gold 
leather now m aking the grade. 

The blouson is another shape 
that Saint Laurent loves and that 
he keeps improving upon. Be- 
sides the short, pita-style blou- 
son, he also delivered a hip- 
length evening one, with fan- 
shaped raised seams spreading 
from the neckline. Saint Laurent, 
who has done so much with pop- 
lin, is still at it but has added an 
enormous range of prints (anoth- 
er sign that he is not tinkering 
much with the hoes) including a 
paisley that came off as well in 
colon as in black and white. 



Real Issue of 'Romans 5 ; 
It’s Theatrical Disaster/^ 



• . i By Sheridan Morley . _ 

JaterriawndlHavUTnbuae 

L ONDON — - For the second time in three months, war has b 
out in the London theater on the wrong territory and wit 
wrong weapons. Just, as the Peter O'Toole “Macbeth" became an 
mem over the eccentric talents of the leading actor when it should 
been about theatrical management, now we have a censorship haitli 
Howard Bren ton’s “The Romans In Britain" (at the National Tbea: 
their open Olivier stage) when once again the argument ought 
about bow any theatrical management could have allowed ii to hap: 

What we have is a rambling three-hour catastrophe. The fact th 
leader of the Greater London Council has threatened a withdrav 
subsidy. thereby allowing the National’s Sir Peter Hall to climb 
high horse labeled artistic freedom, disguises the true problem, w-t 
that the play is shocking not sexually out theatrically. Scenes of 
homosexuality and rape are in. the end less disturbing than the ide 


a National Theatre. board of management could seriously, consider . 
xng a ragged and threadbare pageant of early British history (the 
that got school plays, a bad name 30 years ago) to be loosely yoke 
superficial account of- the current Irish troubles in the name of co 
porary drama* Every theater has, -of course, the right to fail from tK* 
time; but in a National Theatre failure we have the right to expect 
sign of merit somewhere, -some indication- of how the -play coujcj 
gotten beyond the first rehearsal. Here there is none, and the final \ 
may well be that the publicity surrounding it encourages, as it die! 
“Macbeth." queues at the box office. If it does, audiences are are 
to suffer terminal boredom before shock or horror. 
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' girl who works there and who. like 
j he, is a former drug addicL They 
J suffer a mutual relapse into tbear 
! old bad habits from which applied 
1 detoxification may rescue them. 


Saint Laurent’s nnnL 


Other Shows 

In between, some good ready- 
to-wear stock was delivered by 
houses such as Dorothee bis, Tan 
Giudicdli, Chantal Thomass, 

P rmrignnrtlg I flanh and, tO 2 

certain extent, Angelo Tariazd 
who has good ideas but second- 
rate delivery. Jacqnefinc Jacob- 
son, who designs the Dorothee 
bis line, was first with the active 
sportswear line, which she calls 
Dora tennis. At SIS EL, last 
month’s spor tsw e ar commercial 
fair, thee were no less than 150 
collections of t eimisw ear. So 
Jacobson worked on slicking np 


t ennis and jogging outfits bat 
also showed nice geometric knit 
dresses. Long the guru of the 
young and trendy. Jacobson also 
showed a lot of mini dresses un- 
do: mini coats. 

GiudioeDi was also in good 
shape as he has now decided to 
go back to what he does best — 
fresh s umm er clothes, closer to 
the beach, and the kind he used 
to do so successfully for Mk 
Mac, w he r e he was a designer for 
« ghr years. Chantal Thomass 
and Bmmanne Dc Khanh both 
had clothes with soft pastels, del- 
icate embroidery ana an overall 
lender touch only women design- 
ers seem able to deliver. 


Frank Dunlop is hack at his Young Vic. After two years in the t. 
States, primarily putting Richard Burton back into the stage vers 
“Camelot” (known locally as “Carapalot"), he has returned to ifc 
aier be created a decade ago out of an old butcher's warehouse acn ' 
street from the Old Vic. In his absence, the theater had lost much 
to major critical attention and Dunlop's new production there of 


Lear” is dearly intended to put that situation to rights. It needs 
seen. then, in the contact of what the old Young VjL Dunlop’s T . 
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seen, then, in the concoct of what the old Young Vic, Dunlop’s T 
Vic. was supposed to be there for: an alternative theater — .not j 
the Old Vic (although under its present administration the Old Vic ~ 
well do with one,) but also to both the subsidized companies ar 
West End and, moreover, to- (he fringe and pub circuit as welL.- 
Dunlop’s Young Vic is meant to he 'can be s ummari zed amply: a t - 
for young people, primarily non-theatergoers, where accepted “dr 
and new plays can be discoveredas if they had just "been written, 
of course many of them have; It is not a place for subtlety, or s 
thoughts, or elaborate theories; it is a place for getting through the 
as quickly and clearly as possible ana making them as accessibl 
good "Western movie. 

Dunlop's productions at the Young Vic; in the great days of Jim 
tended to be “Comedy of Errors," “Taming of the Shrew.” “Muc* 
— " plays which lent themselves if not to Broadway musicals, t 
least to popular romps. But “Lear” is an altogether different probk, 

Played here at breakneck speed by an actor (Philip Locke) wbc j, 
as though he would have been more happily cast as-the. old king' 
nurse in whatever sanatorium his ungrateful daughters chose to im 


lues P 


’ detoxification may rescue them. ttuni o him, the greatest of all Shakespearean tragedies becomes a curiou D l (T i 

It is surprising that Sautet has . melodrama, the case of the mad monarch. Moreover by decidin X\* 

I set on these stale themes for his Lear is mad at the play's outset, rather than driven that way by ^ O 

material. Patrick Dewaere is -n 11 T'l 1 ri . ^ J TT ~ „ f ingratitude or inclement weather on the heath, Dunlop has made ti 

: obliged by the role to remain in a I |Pf“ r\ QfTI hPft" •Nt’xl (TPQ / I lluOf K PV1 V/LlS (Andrew Robertson) redundant and a lot of the middle of ifr 

| sort of semi-stupor much of the -LVdJ.ll.UUL L ± UUU1 ILL V 1 V OJ.O ]mkevsmL we ^ left ^ a brisk dassmom adequa K0TT 1 1 ! 

; time hut succeeds in hintine of the aimless, through which the cast canters breathlessly In a sort of 1 ^ * v 
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j time, but succeeds in hinting of the 
• man’s inner torment motivated by 
: the death wish and Brigitte Fossey 
| realizes persuasively the heroine's 
! reluctance to return to her self-de- 
{ sanction in avoiding the advances 
j of her lover at firs’- The action 
; perks up when Yves Roberts 
| comes on as the gruff papa and 
i Jacques Dufflho, an ever-rdiable 
i addition, makes what he can out of 
j the effeminate old book-seller be is 
{ called upon to interpret. 


By Nod Goodwin 

International Herald Tribune 


L ONDON — The Ballet Ram- 
bert opened its fall tour at 


Oxford this week with a new work 
by resident choreographer Richard 
Alston, and revivals of two classics 


by Anthony Tudor. One of these is 
the histone and verv beautiful 


the histone and very beautiful 
“Dark Elegies’’ (1937), the first- 
ever ballet to Mahler's music. 
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Who makes the decisions 
inside Germany? 

Who has the influence, 
and the power? 

In politics. In industry. 

In management 
And the Trade Unions. 
And more importantly, 
how do you reach 
such leaders of opinion? 

Decide DIE WELT, 
and you contact 
over 100,000 top calibre 
people direct* 

From a combined reader- 
ship of over three-quarters 
of a million. 

In Germany, DIE WELT 
is essential reading. And 
an established medium 
for coiporate and financial 
advertising. 

It’s been decided. 


much missed from the repertory m 
recent years. Coincidentally, the 
Royal Ballet has also annonneed a 
production of it. the first by this 
company, opening at Covent Gar- 
den Nov. 27. 

The work was, however, origi- 
nally created for the Rambert 
company and ’remains no less 
deeply poignant in performance as 
it passes to a new generation of 
dancers. Set to the “Kindextoten- 
iieder” (Songs on the Death af 
Children), with a baritone soloist 
in costume at the ride of the stage, 
it evokes the feelings of young par- 
ents who mourn the loss of men- 
children after some unspecified 
disaster has struck, and it 
expresses them with the utmost 

^Tbdor cam^d^^than almost 
any later choreographer to match- 
ing the inner spirit of Mahler's mu- 
sic in a visual parallel. The dancers 
are dressed by Nadia Benois in 
simple, dark day dothes — dresses 
and hcadscarves for the women, 
shirts and slacks for the men — 
and set against the backcloth of a 
country scene. 

Between the ensemble dances of 
the first and last songs, the suppor- 
tive duet of the second song was 
sustained by Lucy Burge and Yair 
Vardi with quiet vividness, and the 
solo dances of the next two songs 


were expressively taken by Paul 
Metis and Quinny Sacks, respec- 
tively. 

Whereas “Dark Elegies” is utter- 
ly timeless in its tragic eloquence, I 
am less sure about the second Tu- 
dor revival, “Judgment of Paris” 
(I938X The dements of this brief 
black comedy, in which three tired 
bar giris compete for the attentions 
of a drunken customer while Kurt 


It would be good to be able to welcome Edward. Duke's soio. 
taken from P.G. Wodchouse. Sadly, however. “Jeeves Takes Gbarj ' . 
the Fortune) turns out to be a .thing of shreds and patches. Duke . 
introduces us to the legendary Sir Pelham except in a final afierttT 
when, during the curtain calls, a portrait of me great-ihaii is 'to'..;;. 


WeiQ tunes are played on a piano, 
now has the patma of an old mov- 


when. during the curtain calls, a portrait of me great-man is kr.;;._ 
Before that we get two hours of highlights from the books, cc\ 

together efficiently enough but lacking any .real insight into thdr.9? ; 

Duke plays Bertie pleasantly, does a boring Jeeves and characters _ 
.the uncles and aunts as eititer Ralph Richardson dr Edith Brans 


seems something of a cop-out. The jokes are all here, and some*' 
ous period scenery by Claire Lyth and Francis Butler, but insfi 
Wooster rampant we have a sort of Ian Carmichael understudy per* : 
ance which is simply not enough to sustain a solo. The result:, 
evening for addicts, but I suspect there are enough of those to. keep 
at the Fortune for a good many months to come. 


Richard Alston’s “Rainbow Rip- 
ples,” which was given its prem- 
iere is a casual, almost flip mod- 
em dance for four men and three 
women, the men usually in pairs 
and the sexes generally segregated 
in the sequence of dancing. It is 
cheerfully diverting to watch but 
handicapped, for me, by the ac- 
companiment of a Charles Amir - 
khanian tape in which words and 
half-sentences are repeated over 
and over in a collage of rhythmic 
patterns. The device works for five 
minutes or so, but grows tedious 
beyond 10. 

Although the Ballet Rambert is 
still without an artistic director fol- 
lowing the departure of John Ches- 
worth in July, the company looks 
notably good in performance and 
has kept up a well-knit ensemble. 


At the Royal Court, Nigel Williams’ third new play of the year, *. . .J 
and Spice," has run into the hail of abuse that the British press tra^.J 
ally reserves for prolific middle-class playwrights with ideas bdoC^_ 
station. Williams continues to write like a man with an aerosol ( 
spray-gun attached to his typewriter, and on this occasion he ha- ' 
encumbered by a curious and total failure to find anywhere much ; '■ 
play to go after the intermission. There is, however.’ a lot to be s' . 
the first act, which sets up an aging sentimental tart (marvelously 
by Carole Hayman) in a Chelsea Council flat off the King’s Road.- .. - 


^ .nr 
-M K 
- i'-Cf 

"5 

* 




invaded by a gang of female punks, one of whom (Toyah Wflccr- • v 
performance of equal power) then all but castrates a passing male,' - 
ly because she has been denied the chance to become a garage mec^: 

Sex hatred being as powerful in our society as class hatred c ^ 
hatred is an interesting theory. Sadly it remains just that rather 
play, despite a lively production by Bill Alexander and a third pe rir 
ance (from Gwyneth Strong) which suggests, not for the first tun • r • . 
here is an actress of quite remarkable intensity. * 
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WINES of SOUTHERN EUROPE 


Cities of the Sun’ Return With New Breakthroughs in World Markets 



i 

S — The wines of southern F.u- 


- 7 • . * arc ncarlv all grown along the 



' - n arc of the Mediterranean — 

■ L • 

. ;-‘rtugal's wines are exclusively At- 


1 

— and could as well he called the 



f the sun. Thev are found in the 



v here Europe's sun-worshipping 
•- icrs throng, which has con tn but- 

- £■* * ^ 

\ - ■ 

•eir remarkable breakthrough into 



...tarkets in recent year, after a long 

• — 

* 

-7 . jf relative decline. 


> 

" . prized for their natural richness 


t 

- n sweetness, thev lost ground in 

jr **■*., 

; 

• . 7. lern switch to crisp, light wines of 

y' 


■ :.r ; . -;t color. Madeira (Portugal), 


f 

} 

(Spain), Marsala ( Italy j and 

i.. f."' 1 ;- 

aphne (Greece) are all sweet ap- 


} 

77.: r dessert wines that typify the 

r" • ■ • y ' 




£i£.ii southern wines of the past, now out 
nf favor with most of today’s wine drink- 
ers. While such wines have not been 
abandoned — they still have their place, 
however diminished — they have been 
upstaged by the production of wines 
more to the taste of the times. 

Besides Madeira. Portugal is best 
known for another similar wine, port, but 
has lately been exporting growing quanti- 
ties of rose to the United States and its 
dry. slightly fizzy % mho verde to the Com- 
mon Market, which Portugal would like 
to join smn. 

So would Spam, which scents to be 
overflowing with wines for export that 
arc making it even into the French mar- 




ket these days. Despite the coals-to-New- 
castle aspect and high tariffs, the quality- 
price ratio is too favorable Tor even the 
chauvinistic French to ignore. 

A strict set of Denominacion do Origen 
laws has made Spainsh labels more intel- 
ligible and trustworthy. The British, as 
usual, were onto these wines before al- 
most anyone, followed by the Benelux 


countries, Germany and, increasingly, 
the United States. The wines of two 
Spanish regions, Rioja and Penedes. are 
making the biggest hit. which does not 
mean that world-famous sherry is suffer- 
ing. only that it now has to share honors 
with the other Fine wines of Spain. 

Most of the progress is a result of the 
planting of better grape varieties and 


more scientific wine- making procedures 
and equipment. Stainless-steel vats per- 
mit better control and lower fermenta- 
tion temperatures for fruitier, cleaner- 
tasting wines. 

The same techniques are more anu 
more in use in Italy, the world's largest 
producer of wines in most years. And the 
establishment of serious Denominazione 
d: Origin? Control Icua rules and regula- 
tions has laid to rest fears of questionable 
practices and allowed wine lovers to con- 
centrate on her truly fine wines. Italy is 
now the leading exporter of wines to the 
United States in both volume and value. 

Greece, which founded the culture of 
the vine in Europe and spread it from the 


Block Sea to beyond the Straits of Gi- 
braltar. is almost a vinicultural backwa- 
ter today. This is changing, but much 
progress remains to be made. Exports are 
still mostly in bulk, which means wines 
for blending. 

People are beginning to take notice of 
bottled Greek wines and their reputation 
is sure to grow, judging only from the last 
few years' progress in quality. 

Once again, better equipment and 
more scientific methods together with 
better selection of grape varieties should 
help restore Greece's reputation. The 
Greeks have not done badly for a coun- 
try that only emerged fully from under 
wine-haling Moslem Ottoman domina- 
tion less than a century ago. — j.w. 
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nes Play 
Big Role 
Portugal 

' fhere is probably no more roman- 
yard country in the world than 
.-.^ere the ox-drawn cart and the 
... .-is laden with grapes picked from 
: «d vineyards are still pan of the 
: - life. Of all European vineyards. 
• - ve been the last to enter the 20th 
. _in viticultural methods and in de- 
\ \ unprehenstve legal framework of 
.pellations such as have existed in 
nany, Italy and more recently 


-Tver, has not prevented the Por- 
industry from having a great im- 
ou run's economy. Last year, the 
1 _7.ny of which wine Forms a pan 
‘ - ‘iits and conserves) was the hugest 

* eign exchange after textiles, neu- 
- .n escudos (about S270 million). 

"irkable is that this is based on a 
""roberof wines. 

- in the north of the country is one 
best-known table wines, vinho 
year the vacationers who down 
of this red and white wine have 
...o cany its fame abroad. As is of- 
/' with rustically made wines, they 
"7 as charming once removed from 
I md. 

Slightly Fizzy 

• des, literally “green wines,” are so 
*r their color, which can be either 

, but for the greenness of youth. 

■ ■ area between the Minho and Du- 
<e wines are bottled in the spring 
, - vintage before the secondary fer- 
*** completed, leaving the wines 
and with an apple-like scent of 
malic acid. 

h verde, which accounts for about 
IjV the total production, is rather 
Ufinic. Because it can be a bit raw 
■ est drunk cool to cold. 

If viohos verdes are fiowervand tan, 
L 1 with the ease of a sparkling Nor- 
B. Both are relatively low in alco- 
** si highly esteemed green wine is 
rf md the label most often found 
jjetda. 

production equaling 25 million 
-1 7 milli on cases (most of it white) 


ivTril 

jk.i - 4 » ^ * 

*L**i^*_»u m . - “ 


C|j IWbest-known red table wine is Dao. 
y cots the country’s best chance or 
, '..-ne-quality red wines on a large 
- ■ )ao (pronounced "downg") vine- 

. 7-”‘ ortugal's agricultural north, are 
• ' . •. hilly countiy. watered in summer 

V Dao' Mondego. and Ceiro rivers, 
vineyard is terraced and cultivai- 
under the 100-degree (F) summer 
-- "breaking work. 

Distinctive Dao 

ctive feature erf Dao wines, which 
A 1 red <5 million cases in 1979}. is 
j«-f| | noothness. This has been altribu- 
1 1 1 1% gb level of glycerine in the wines. 
v" w t ught. to the prolonged fermema- 

J the wines undergo. The better 
■ for about three years in barrel 

ym up to 10 years of bottle aging, 
a number of demarcated areas 
und Lisbon, all of which once had 
7 irtance in the Portuguese wine in- 
. m recent decades nave competed 
uessfully for vineyard space with 
ws. 

’ 1 producer, Bucelas, makes about 
of dry while wine, consumed on 
lares, from the picturesque Sintra 
ibout 40.000 cases of deeply tann- 
g red wine a year. The vineyards 
«s, making just 5,000 cases of red 
ne, have been all but taken by the 
7 . jf Estoril. 

■ . . Lisbon is Setubal, accounting for 
7- y / on cases of table wine — Palmcla 
✓ a being the most prominent. Be- 
jine canneries of the Setubal port, 
the Seiubal name rests with the 
■scato dc Setubal. an intensdy spi- 
. vine known for its long and grace- 

rontinued oil Page 9S) 
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A sailor drinks his wine from a "pinm” in die Ligurian region of Italy. The pinm is a first cousin of the Spanish “porron.’* 


Chianti: 


Quality Transcends Myth 


By Burton Anderson 

F LORENCE — Chianti is the most resilient 
of Italy's wines, the most mimicked, 
maligned, misunderstood, the most heavily 
produced, the most awkwardly promoted and 
distributed and, despite continuing evidence to 
the contrary, one of the finest. 

Yet few of the world’s wine drinkers, no 
matter how many flasks or bottles they have 
downed, seem aware of how excellent Chianti 
can be. Though the straw-covered flask is by 
now passe, consumers still confuse the ex- 
asperatingly unpredictable wines of the fiasco 
era with the increasingly fine wines of today. 

Most Chianti now comes in Bordeaux-style 
bottles, and that is not just a coincidence. The 
penchant among Tuscan winemakers for the 
shouldered bottle represents a conscious effort 
to associate modem Chianti with the red wines 
of Bordeaux. The analogy is not as outlandish 
as it might seem, for Bordeaux and Chianti do 
have some similarities. 

Each is its nation's largest region of quality 
wine. About 300 mOlkra liters of Bordeaux are 
produced annually to some 100 million liters 
of Chianti. Bui about half of Bordeaux a 
white; no white Chianti is legally permitted. 
Within the Chianti area of central ludy he the 
zones of three other wines intricately linked 
with Chianti — Bnincllo di Montalcmo, Car- 
mignano and Vino Nobile di Montepulciano 
— and around its fringes are still more wine 
zones that fall into Chianti's sphere of inTtn- 
ence. So. in a sense, the production 01 Bor- 
deaux reds and Chianti-type wines is about 
equal. 

Composite Wines 

Also, though the grapes used are entirely 
different, Chianti and red Bordeaux arc com- 
posite wines. That is, they consist of more than 
'one grape variety, a factor in the elegant com- 
plexity of the better aged versions of each. 

Still another similarity can be noted in the 
range of types and quality. Both Bordeaux and 
Chianti are made up of sub-districts with dis- 
tinct characteristics in the wines of each. In 


tirely capable of matching c m anos current 
lows. And in between, in both case, ties a vast 
spectrum of stvles, shadings of color, aromas, 
flavors and names, enough to convince all but 
the devoted to choose something less con- 
founding. , , . 

Both Chianti and Bordeaux have long and 
turbulent histories, though clearly in the last 
two centuries Bordeaux has enjoyed mudi 
greater status and conastent success m sate ; 
Chianti's fortunes continue to fluctuate, with 
fewer ups than downs. Chianti is. slffl weather- 
ing a crisis, partly a hangover from the flask 


. . . The most 
mimicked, maligned, 
misunderstood [of 
Italy’s wines] . . . and 
one of the finest. 


days and partly a failure by producers to tran- 
slate its new identity into commercial gams. 

The advent of Dcnominasione it Origin? 
Controikua (DOC) in 1963 helped 10 put Chi- 
anti's house in order by defining the produc- 
tion procedures and delimiting the vineyards. 
Seven Chianti sub-districts were formed: Clas- 
sico. Colli Fiorentini, Rufina, Montalbano, 
Colline Pisane, Colli Aretini and Colli Senesi. 

The common denominator of all classified 
Tuscan red wines is Sangiovese, the native vine 
whose domain covers much of central Italy. Its 
nobility is established, yet Sangiovese in its 
various strains gives different results in differ- 
ent places. That is one reason why, toward the 
middle of the last century, Barone Bettino Ri- 
casoti, who later became Italy's secondprime 
minister, devised a formula far making Chianti 
from the dark Sangiovese and Canaio l o grapes 
and the light Trebbiano and MaWasia. 

The idea was to give producers a chance to 
adjust color, flavor, aroma and alcohol accord- 
ing to the strengths or weaknesses of each vin- 
tage. Alas, the Iron Baron's four-grape formula 
is still intact, legally enforced by DOC. The 
trouble is that since the advent of DOC mare 
technical advancements have been made in 
viniculture than were realized in the 130 yearn 
since Baron Ricasoh’s day. 

Leading producers now generally agree that 
the light grapes, which may make up as much 
as 30 percent erf the total, contribute nothing 
to Chianti’s character. Many therefore now ig- 
nore the DOC requirement of at least 10 per- 
cent light grapes and leave them out altogeth- 
er. Even the two producer consortiums — Chi- 
anti Oassico, symbolised by the black rooster, 
and Chianti Putio, symbolized by a cherub 
entwined in a vine — seem to approve tacitly 
of red grapes only. 

The trend has been toward deeper, richer, 
bencr-structurcd Chianti with greater aging 
potential, though some producers make both a 
rlsffva, which needs three years of aging, and a 
younger, somewhat lighter wine to be con- 
sumed within one to five years. Some bouses 
have reduced the use of Canaiolo and are mak- 
ing what amounts to V varietal Sangiovese 


(which is what Bninello di Motualdno, Italy’s 
most expensive wine, already is). 

But even Chianti made only from dark 
grapes can vary considerably according to 
such factors as terrain, microclimate and, per- 
haps most of all, the aims and talent of the 
wine maker. There is no universal concept 
among producers of just what Chianti should 
be. Some wines can be as big and bold as a 
PomeroJ or SL-Emilion, others as delicate and 
subtle as a St--Julien or Paufllac, But because 
the estates are neither classified by crus or 
well-documented in literature (as in Bor- 
deaux). the newcomer to Chianti has no way erf 
knowing what to expect. 

A quirk in Chianti’s DOC rules permits a 
“correction” of up 10 17 percent with wines 
even of outside origin. Such additives, usually 
powerful blending wines from the south, may 
be useful for nondescript, low-priced Chianti, 
but responsible producers shun them because 
they gm Hnminitp the character of the subtler 
Chianti. Some winemakers have found that 
locally grown Cabernet Sauvignon, Meriot and 
(Continued on Page 95) 


Spain Seen Forging Ahead 
In Foreign Sales of Rioja 

By Jon Winroth 

TJAR1S — Spain was once known by most people for only one or two types of wines: sherry 
JT and perhaps sweet Malaga, grown nearby in the extreme south of the country. Today, 
wines of all colors and types from many parts of the country are being exported to Britain, 
the United States and most of Europe, including France. If Valdepenas and Alicante are less 
known because their wines are for everyday drinking, Rioja in the north and Penedes just 
southwest of Barcelona are fast becoming names to reckon with. 

And Spain is also remarkably well-equipped to forge ahead in the export market. While 
there are innumerable small growers, virtually none bottle their wines, selling everything to 
tbegreat bodegas (wineries) for vinification, aging, bottling and distribution. 

Inis is as true of sheny as it is of Rioja and Penedes. Two firms in Rioja, Berberaua and 
Paiernina, have giant concrete air-conditioned aging warehouses called “cathedrals" that each 
contain about 35.000 barrels and both companies sell about 2-million cases of wine a year. 
With such enormous capacity to assure a continuity of quality. Spanish bodegas hold a great 
advantage in reaching mass markets everywhere. 

French Wines Given Run for Their Money 

That Rioja could soon be giving French wines a ran for their money is ironic. It was the 
French who gave Rioja its modem start, about a century ago. when the phylloxera blight 
began to affhet the Bordeaux vineyards. Many growers moved across the Pyrenees to the 
Ruga and brought with them Bordeaux grape varieties and wine-making methods. 

The methods have scarcely changed but the grapes have, because the yield of Bordeaux, 
varieties is uneconomically low in the Rioja. Today’s vines are mostly indigenous. 

The principal red variety is the Tempranillo but it is always used m blend with other 
varieties, notably the Gamacho (a variant of the French Grenache), the Grariano and the 
Mazudo, No one of these grapes makes much of a wine by itself, but blended they produce a 
remarkably harmonious wine with a deeply complex bouquet. 

These varieties are grown on the Rioja's generally reddish soil atop an equally red sand- 
stone, although there ore also gravel, clay and limestone soils. The area takes its name from 
the Rio Oja, a small tributary erf the upper Ebro River. 

On Both Banks of the Ebro 

In fact, the vineyards tie on both banks of the Ebro and are divided into three districts. The 
two best areas are situated between the towns of Haro and Logrono: the Rioja Alto (Upper 
Riqja) cm the south bank and the Rioja Alavesa (from the province of Alava where it is 
situated) on the north bank. 

Below Logrono as far as Alfaro is the Riqja Baja (Lower Riqja) on both banks of the Ebro. 
Although tins pan of the Riqja is as large as the other two together, its lower altitude and 
hotter climate make for coarser, more alcoholic wines. 

An altitude of 400-500 meters (1,200-1,500 feet) in the two better parts of the Riqja corrects 
the effects of the hoi Spanish sun in summer. The surrounding mountains are often capped 
with snow as late as May. Despite occasional spring frosts, the vegetation remains Mediter- 
ranean with cypress, olive and almond trees. 

This balance of sun and altitude makes for fresh and elegant wines, including some rose 
and quite a bit of white from such varieties as the MaWasia and Viura, or Macabeo. 

- Although the export market prefers fresh, crisp whites vinified in stainless sled vats, these 
are m the minority for now. Traditional Spanish taste has been for barrel-aged whites, which 
have too woody and oxidized a taste to most other palates. 

And yet the most outstanding characteristic of Rioja reds is long band aging. The barrels 
were introduced by the French growers and contain 225 liters, as in Bordeaux. They are even 
called bordelesas, although they are mode from American white oak. 

Remarkable Bouquet and Smoothness 

The aging and blending of the Rioja bodegas is called crianza (which means “nursery”) and 
lasts for one to three years for simpler reds. For the older reserva and gran reserva wines, the 
process may continue for anywhere between six and 10 years. This, too, was introduced by the 
Bordelais immigrants, although two years is the norm in' Bordeaux today. 

Prolonged aging in wood makes for a remarkable bouquet and smoothness in the red wines. 
It also prevents the appearance of any deposit in the bottles, for all matter in suspension is 
dim mated in the thrice-annual radrings (decantings) from one barrel to another, which clari- 
fies tire wine, each lime 1 earing any sediment behind. 

It does have one drawback, however, in that it cuts down on follow-through, the lingering 
taste that fine wine should leave in the mouth. This could easily be corrects by shortening 
the aging period. 

(Continued on Page 95) 


Taster’s Choice: A Vocabulary for Defining Good Wine 


By. Sam Perkins 

P ARIS — There are two reasons to “taste" 
wines as opposed to simply drinking 
them. The first is to understand and enjoy 
them; the second is to appraise and identify 
them. Both demand concentration and expe- 
rience. 

Tasting wine involves in the first instance 
simply paying attention to the color, aroma, 
bouquet and'taste — known in the trade as 
organoleptic appreciation. As in most ques- 
tions of esthetics, good taste is more easfly 
recognized than drained, but the greater the 
effort mode to describe a wine in tom 
someone else can understand, the greater 
your appreciation of the wine will be — 
whether at 3 dinner table or in a tasting 
room. Descriptions erf wine, of course, can be 
overdone ana have been justly satirized. Still, 
there is no other way to open up the infinite- 
ly rich and pleasurable world of wise than 
by tasting critically. 

Tasting should be done with a clear, 
stemmed, tulip-shaped glass, large enough so 
that the wine may be swirled and smelled 
with ease. 


Chabtis or Orvieto, to the light straw of 
white Burgundies. The degree of yellow will 
indicate the degree of ripeness of the grapes 
when picked, as well as the type of grape, 
and the age of the wine. Older white wines 
lose all greenness and become frankly golden 
or even brownish, indicating that the wine is 
over the hiJL In red wines, die progression of 
color is very much the same. The nearly pur- 
plish ruby of young wines such as Beoujolais 
will turn to deep dark red in middle age, 


olfactory evidence, sip some of the wine 
without swallowing. Let it rest on the tongue, 
purse your lips slightly and draw air in over 
the wine. It's much easier than it sounds and 
need not result in the loud gurgling that 
many tasters seem to produce. This action 
will aerate the wine slightly and cause many 
more of its smell and taste components to be 
released. 


pusn raoy « young wtnes suen as Bjmgoiais Contrary to accepted wine lore, you need 
will turn to deep dark red in middle age, nol feel 0 {,i ieed lo H anything, or 

“ bnCW,kC CaSl "" part,C ' ,em P [ 10 I « hard en^uS 

^f ly . .. . to concentrate on the sensations and distm- 

, Aroma a practiced taster, guish one taste from another without trying 

lhC .v ' ay i. U T SnKl,S y® ^ " e ”l v a f much to affix names or adjectives to them ^ 


cloudy. Young white wines r 
nearly colorless silvery green 
or vinhos verdes and the tight 3 


range from the 
a of Muscodets 
yellow-green of 


Aroma and bouquetrTo a practiced taster, 
the way a wine smells will tell nearly as much 
as the taste. Aroma refers to the initial winey 
grapincss that a good wine will display in its 
youth Or when just poured into the glass. 
Bouquet refers to the distinct and nuanced 
layers of smeU that a wine acquires after a 
period of aging in the bottle. 

Swirl the wine in the glass. First, does it 
smeU tike wine? Are there any *‘off" odors? 
A gassy or apple- like smell indicates 3 wine 
prematurely bottled, sometimes purposely 
{ such as with vinho verde), but also often by 
carelessness. The faintly sweet smeU of dead 
leaves, often mistaken for richness, is really 
the sign of a wine in its decline. Faint sherry- 
like odors in white wines are also a sign of 
a *£: 

Taste Having reflected on the visual and 


It is worth noting that it has been scientifi- 
cally demonstrated that grapes contain many 
of the same molecules as fruits and flowers. 
So. to describe a wine as haring a hint or 
violet, carnation, black currant or truffle is 
not extravagant. 

Professionally, the descriptive vocabulary 
used for wine tasting — preserved in note 
form — should be able to "reproduce” or 
recall the smell and taste of the wine in the 
imagination of the taster, and should conjure 
up the wine, as nearly as possible, in the 
minds of other tasters. This requires, above 
all. a lasting memory. The greater experience 
y?|| “ ve * toe ncher your tasting vocabulary 
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bottle, a f ine vintage 
port is one of the 
greatest expression s 
of wine. ’ 


Vintage pom, which can last to 4U years and 
more, arc intensely winey, with richly devel- 
oped bouquet and iuscious body. 

Vintage pi*rt in fuel represents less than 3 
percent of the annual port production. The 
rc>! is taken up with various oilier ages and 
grades: tawnv. a nutty brown barrel-aged (and 
therefore sediment- free) port can range fium 
the very fine and expensive to the cheap blend. 
Ruby port is sort of the pono entrant, being 
young, red fruity and sweet, rarely more than 
live years old. This is the type imported by 
Fiance in such great quantity (3-million cases 
in 1479) that it is the world's largest consumer 
of port. Curiously, vintage is virtually un- 
known in France. 

Crusted port and “vintage character" port 
offer alternatives to port drinkers who cannot 
afford or comic t find vintages ready to drink. 
These will be fine wines, though never attain- 
ing the excellence of fine vintage ports. Recent 
vintages have been declared in 1475. 1970, 
1967 (not all firms). 191*6, and 1963, which is 
considered with 1945 to be the vintage of the 
century. 

White port, both sweet and dry, is being 
marketed by a number of pon firms hoping to 
bring port drinking from the end of the meal 
jiii. 

— S.P. 


to the beginning of 
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‘THE COOPERS WORKING* is tbe title of this 19th-century print, a variation by 
an unknown artist of a 17th-century engraving by Jan Georg (Jons) van der Vliet, a 
Dutch artist. One can imagine them drinking the local wine after a long, hard day. 


Greece Making Efforts 
To Set New Standards 


By Claire Lyon 

A THENS — The ancient Greek god of all 
vegetation. Dionysus, was especially 
revered as the god of wuie Legend says it was 
he who traveled throughout the world leaching 
mortals the cultivation oi grapes Tor wine. 

The science of viniculture is commonly al- 
imbuted to beginning on the mainland 
Greece, and spreading through ancient Greek 
colonies, as the Greek vines easily adapted to 
new habitat* Modern Greece cannot claim to 
be a front-runner in ihe international wine in- 
dustry. hut nonetheless it is making energetic 
attempts to set standards for its wine produc- 
tion that wilt i'ne day make it competitive in 
ihe European Economic Community (Greece 
is set to join the Common Market next year). 

1 he Athens Wine Institute, under the auspi- 
vies of the Greek Ministry of Agriculture, tne 
ministry's Institute of Agricultural Technology 
and the Institute of the Vine alt cooperate to 
study location, climate, soil and other factors 
that combine to produce quality wine. 

Suvroula Kourakou. director of the Athens 
Mine Institute since 1964. has been a key fig- 
ure in the effort to upgrade Greek wine. She 
evplamed: "IVines must he studied in the spe- 
cific locality of their origin and maintain their 
characteristics and individuality in order to 
achieve international standardization.” Twen- 
ty-four Greek wines have now attained that 
status. 

More than 55 pereent of the loial grape pro- 
duction of ihe country is used for wine mak- 
ing This gives an average annual output of 
around 5 GTj.!>Xi metric tons, compared with al- 
most ? million tons for France and the same 
for Italy, despite the fact that Greece produces 
40 percent more wine today than it did 15 
years ago. 

Of the Greek production, four-fifths is di- 
rected to the domestic market and the remain- 
der goes for export. Last year Greece exported 
S9.S56 tons of wine, bringing in S33.2 million. 


Italy’s Piedmont : A Bit of Everything in Wine 


By Burron Anderson 

A LBA, Italy — Among Italy's 20 regions, 
Piedmont presents tne most convincing 
credentials as a wine producer. Although it 
ranks only seventh in volume on average. Pied- 
mont has 37 Denaminazionc di Origme Control- 
lata (DOC) wine zones, more than double the 
number of any other region. Piedmont’s honor 
roll includes some of the nation's great wines 
(Borolo, Barbaresco, Gatlin ara, Gavi) and 
some of the most popular (Asti Spu manic, 
Barbera. Ddcetio). 

Walled in by the Alps to the north and west 
And the Apennines to the south, this region of 
inclines is favored by a temperate dimate and 
a mix of clay, chalk and sandy soils that brings 
out the best in a distinguished array of native 
vines. It has been said that Piedmont provides 
a bit of everything in wine. Hugh Johnson, in 
his book Wine, even maintained that "Pied- 
mont is the Rhone Valley, the Burgundy and 
the Champagne of Italy." And yet, by Italian 
standards, the region is not exceptionally ver- 
satile. 

Native tastes have long run to red wines, 
robust, dry, aged wines made in the artisan 
manner, the son that go well with the rich and 
heany dishes of regional cooking. The epitome 
is Barolo. which derives from Nebbiolo grapes 
grown in a zone lo the south and west of the 
town of Alba in the Langhe hills. Some consid- 
er Barolo the grandest of all Italian red wines, 
though even its most enthusiastic admirers ad- 
mit that it is not easy to get to know and ap- 
preciate. 

Yearn of Aging 

For one thing, only about 5 million bottles a 
year are produced and few ever travel farther 
from home than Turin and Milan, For anoth- 
er, Baroio’s special qualities can be realized 
only through years of aging, first in oak barrels 


and then in bottles, so that during its prime — 
somewhere between IQ and 20 years — it is not 
only hard to get but expensive. Still. Barolo 
will hardly ever be as costly as a similarly aged 
Bordeaux or Burgundy. For those who have 
learned to love it, it can be every bit as reward- 
ing, especially with game dishes', stews and cer- 
tain mountain cheeses. 

Barbaresco is almost an identical twin of 
Barolo, made from the same strains of Neb- 
biolo grapes in a zone just to the east of Alba. 
Barbaresco often seems a touch softer, 
smoother and lighter than Barolo, with a tend- 
ency to reach maturity from 5 to 12 years after 
the vintage. But from a great vintage, such as 
1978 or 1971. Barbaresco might easily outlast a 
Barolo and equal any in quality, rnvor and 
price. It is even more scarce; only about 2- 
mfllion bottles are made in good years. 

Nebbiolo grapes in the Alba area may also 
be . turned into less imposing wines, which 
might be sold as Nebbiolo d’Alba DOC or 
siraply as Nebbiolo. These wines from certain 
producers can be delightful to drink from two 
to six years after the harvest 

Nebbiolo, a difficult vine to work, is not 
widely planted. The only place where it thrives 
outside of Piedmont is in northern Lombardy’s 
Vahcllina. In northern Piedmont, it makes dis- 
tinguished wines on the terraced, stony slopes 
around Carma and in the glacial soil of the 
Alpine foothills between Bidla and lake Mag- 
giorc. 

Ou ts ta nding Nebbiolo 

Gattinara is considered the outstanding 
Nebbiolo nine of northern Piedmont, though 
there is some inconsistency in its production 
and it can be matched by other DOC wines or 
the area that contain Nebbiolo, such as Lesso- 
no, Ghcmme, Boca, Fara. Bramaterra, Sizzano 
and even the non- DOC Spanna. An extraordi- 
nary non-DOC wine from a single vineyard of 


Nebbiolo wines is Cammino, which can be as 
elegant and long-lived as Gattinara or even 
Barolo. 

If no other red wine grape of Piedmont 
rivals Nebbiolo in nobility, two others surpass 
it in popularity — Barbera and Dolceno. The 
prolific Barbera is the most heavily planted 
vine of Piedmont land of all northwest Italy). 
Estimates are that it accounts for about half 
the region's red wine production. Though 
many Barbems fall into the everyday category' 
as full-bodied, rather acidic wines to be con- 
sumed young, the better-aged versions can rise 
to aristocratic levels. 

Dolceuo, nearly always drunk in its youth, 
is supple, round and eminently drinkable with 
a full range of foods, from ddkate dishes fla- 
vored fay the white truffles found in the 
Langhe hills to roasts and game. From some 
vintages, notably 1978, it developed the finesse 
usually associated with an aged Nebbiolo. 

Grignotino, a favorite when the House of 
Savoy ruled Italy, has lost ground in recent 
decades because its vines yield mcagerly and 
its delicate wines, almost rose, have fallen from 
fashion. Yet some producers have chosen to 
keep Grignotino alive, whatever the sacrifice, 
not only for nostalgic reasons but because they 
anticipate a revival in this day of renewed in- 
terest in light, refreshing, fruity wines, not too 
high in alcohol. 

Sightly Fizzy Wises 

Tbe region has an assortment of frizzante 
(slightly fizzy) red wines that have also been 
showing signs of a comeback in northern Italy. 
One is Frcisa, whose peculiar acidic fruitiness. 


dryness and lightness haw been attracting ad- 
mirers even among connoisseurs. Tbe red Mal- 
va&ia and Bracheno, usually lightly sweet, are 
odder still; and so far they seem to appeal 
mainly to youthful drinkers.' 

Asti Spumante is Piedmont’s best-known 
wine abroad. More than half of its production 
of about 45 million bottles a year is exported. 
Once cheap in both price and quality, Asti has 
risen in recent years to become a respectable 
dessert wine, lightly sweet with the enticing 
fragrance of the Moscato di Canelli grape, a 
member of the widespread Muscat family. 

Though no longer cheap, its price is still fa- 
vorable enough to have won a following the 
world over. Asti production has not been keep- 
ing up with demand, so alternatives are devel- 
oping elsewhere in Italy and abroad. 

Although dry whites had been almost ne- 
glected in Piedmont, some interesting excep- 
tions to the rule have emerged in recent times. 
One is Erbaluce di Caruso from the low hills 
northeast of Turin, a soft, fruity wine that is 
good with freshwater fish. Another is Amcis, 
from an old-time vine recently rediscovered in 
the Alba area. Its smooth, almondy qualities 
make it an excellent aperitif. , 

The premier light grape of Piedmont is 
Course and its zone is Gavi, in the region’s 
southeast corner. Wines known as Cortese di 
Gavi or simply Gavi have caught on lately be- 
cause of their crisp, dean, acidic freshness that 
goes perfectly with shellfish. The zone's lead- 
ing estate. La Scolca, makes a superb Gavi dei 
Gavi that has come to rival the region’s great 
reds in both prestige and price. 


Of this. 34.361 metric tons valued at S16.3 mil- 
lion went to the EEC. 

Domestic consumption of wine is still nota- 
bly low in comparison to that of otheT Europe- 
an countries, standing at around 40 liters per 
capita against 104 in France and 10S in Italy. 
However, the Greeks drink imported spirits, 
mostly whiskey, which last year cost the coun- 
try S22 million. 

Snob Value 

The so-called snob value of imported wines, 
which at present are expensive because of im- 
port duties, may contribute lo increased con- 
sumption once barriers start to come dow n fol- 
low ing its accession to the EEC. 

Until recctuly the Greeks preferred to drink 
wine straight from the barrel, and it is only 
during the last IQ years ihjr the demand for 
bottled wine has increased. 

Elias Virinis. a neighborhood taverna owner, 
said that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the tax era as and restaurants to find jwod 
barreled wine, because of the extra profit to 
the producer from the Kittling process. “Peo- 
ple are changing slowly to bottled wine be- 
cause they are also more confident about the 
quality being of a continuous standard.” he 
said. 

In his own business he has found that the 
consumption of bottled wine has reached 
about 20 percent of the total, a figure that is 
borne out by official statistics. 

But barreled wine still has a stanch follow- 
ing of alder-generation Greeks who refuse any- 
thing hut the brimming metal measures in 
which it is served. 

The majority of Greek wine expons have 
been made in bulk up to the present, but this 
has serious implications for the industry, as 
bulk wine is almost inevitably mixed with 
other types, thus losing its special character 
and its recognition as a Greek export. 

“in order for a wine to be marketed under 
its own label or under an appellation of origin, 
in international legal terms these wines must 
originate in the district or locality referred to 
and their quality- and nature must derive from 
the natural and human factors existing in their 
area.” Mrs. Kourakou said. 

A. Antonopoulos. director of Achaia Clauss. 
one of the large Greek wineries, recently pro- 
posed the setting up of a state-subsidized or- 
ganization for the promotion of Greek wines, 
and other companies have joined in the call for 
greater exports of high-quality wines, and a re- 
striction on inferior quality. 

Surplus Production 

This policy is borne out by indications in the 
EEC of a surplus wine production, which in 
1979 reached such high levels that the applica- 
tion of measures restricting the marketing of 
lower-quality wines was necessary. The mea- 
sure is bound to have an adverse effect on 
Greek wine exports to the EEC unless Greek 
wine companies improve their standards. 

Among the Greek wines already known to 
the export market are the Muscat wines of 
Samos. Patras. Lemnos. Rhodes and Cephulo- 
nia. the Mavrodaphne of Patras and Cephalo- 
nia. a liqueur wine that has been extensively 
promoted in some European countries, and the 
red wines of Naoussa and Ncmea. 

Ironically, high-quality wines now being 
produced by shipowner John Carras in the- 
Chalcidice Peninsula are not exported. The 
shipwner. who began the Porto Carras project 
10 years ago. wishes to maintain the standard 
of production and has so far refused to use any 
grapes other than those grown on his own es- 
tate. consequently limiting his output to about 
IS million bottles annually. 

Showing a recent movement abroad are 
sales of the resinated wine peculiar to this 
country. This wine is mainly produced in Atti- 
ca. 

It is unlikely ever to become a top seller for 
the more sophisticated European palate, but 
has found relative success in nonhem Europe. 


Viniculture Remains Alive, Well in Sicily 
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‘PICKING GRAPES': Swiss conlcmporaiy pointer and illustrator Hans Erni 
mainly known for his depictions or lovers and mothers and children, uses has 
fluid pen to blend the mature image of the nude figure with that of the vine. 


P ALERMO. Sicily — A legend 
on this ancient island has it 
that the young god Bacchus plant- 
ed the first vine at the foot of 
Mount Etna and squeezed the fina 
wine from its grapes. Though the 
cradle of vuis viiujera is generally 
believed to have been somewhere 
east or the Mediterranean. Sicily is 
one of the oldest continuous wine- 
producing regions on earth and. 
though this may come as a revela- 
tion, it is now among the most 
modern. 

The ancient Greeks referred 
fondly to their southern Italian 
colonies as Enoirix the Land of 
Wine. Sicily exemplified the trib- 
ute. The Romans, too. glorified the 
island’s wine; Julius Caesar cele- 
brated his third election as Consul 
with Mamertino. a sweet, golden 
nectar that is still made in minute 
quantities in the hills behind Mes- 
sina. 

In the ensuing millennia. Sicili- 
an viniculture, like Sicilian life it- 
self. was subjected to frequent and 
rude shifts of fortune. Wine sur- 
vived, but as recently as 20 years 
ago its condition might have been 
diagnosed as hopeless. By then the 
world's wine drinkers had turned 
to dry table wines, fruity and bal- 
anced and only moderately al- 
coholic. 

'Great Leap Forward* 

it seemed that Sicily was con- 
demned forever to turn" out strong, 
heavy dessert or aperitif wines and 
low-priced blending wines that 
found their way into so many 
products with other nanm in 
northern Italy and France. Then 
came what bus since been de- 
scribed as the "great leap forward** 
in Sicilian wine making, the trans- 
formation of the region's wine in- 
dustry imo one of the most techno- 
logically advanced in Europe. 

This remarkable change, 
brought about under the lnsnnaa 
Regional e della Vite e dei 1 7m> with 
financial support from the Com- 
mon Market and the federal fund 
for Italy’s south, has been focused 
upon cooperative wineries. There 
are now \ IQ of these cunrint* sudafr 


producing SO percent of the is- 
land’s wine. 

Experiments in the early stages 
proved that Sicily could produce 
on a large scale dry table wines of 
good quality from carefully select- 
ed grape varieties. Vineyards were 
converted from the low-bush train- 
ing, which resulted in grapes heavy 
with sugar and low in acids, to the 
higher cordon and arbor methods, 
u nich result in grapes balanced in 
sugar and adds. Wineries were 
equipped with stainless steel vats 
for temperature-controlled fermen- 
tation to bring out the fruity fresh- 
ness in flavor and aroma and de- 
vices were installed to clarify and 
stabilize the wines so that they 
could be shipped in bottles around 
the world. As a badge of prestige, 
Sicilian wines that met high stand- 
ards were awarded a label with a 
“Q" for quality. 

Boasts Tooed Down 

Regional authorities initially 
termed the success the “miracle of 
cooperation." but recently they 
have had to tone down the boasts 
as it has become more and more 
apparent that the program is in 
danger of becoming a colossal 
flop. The problem is that markets 
for Sicilian table wine at reason- 
able prices have not developed as 
projected. Though some coopera- 
tives make good, even excellent, 
wines and manage to sell their 
products, others function as little 
more than factories for mediocre 
wine. They have round their finan- 
cial problems mounting as rapidly 
as their surpluses. 

The 1979 vintage was the largest 
in history in Sicily, resulting in an 
alarming surplus 'of wine. France 
and northern Italian regions hud 
record harvests, too. so the usual 
markets for blending wines have 
also closed. Cooperative wineries 
are compelled io buy their mem- 
bers’ grapes at a sei price. If the 
1980 vintage is as ample as ex pcci- 
ol. there amply will not be enough 
storage space for this year's and 
last year's wine. 

Although officials are under- 
standably reluctant to confront it, 
the likely alternative is to uproot 


vines, a practice that brings out vi- 
olent opposition in farmers even if 
they ore offered subsidies to do so. 
But some solution must be found, 
and quickly, to reduce tbe output 
and raise the general quality level 
of Sicilian cooperative wine. 

If they no longer talk of mira- 
cles. Sicilian cooperative wino 
makers have no reason to abandon 
hope, either. For in their midst are 
a number of wineries that demon- 
strate the island’s quality poten- 
tial. The roost conspicuous is Duca 
di Sal a pare la. whose red and white 
wines that go by the name Curve 
have become international best- 
sellers. Como, though set up by the 
region, is not a cooperative but a 
public holding company that oper- 
ates as a private winery, a highly 
profitable one at that. 

Grapes for a total production of 
about 8 million bottles a year come 
from all over the island' As Cor- 
se's chief enologist. Franco Giaco- 
sa. explains: “We almost never 
have a had year, because by select- 
ing grapes from different ahitidues 
we can balance the components 
and control the quality of each vin- 
tage.’’ 

Though some cooperatives work 
at enviable levels, much of Sicily's 
better-quality wine still comes 
from private producers. Regal eali. 
the estate of Conte Tasca d’Almer- 
ita in the hills near the center of 
the island, was one of the first to 
prove that southern wines need not 
have that baked flavor sometimes 
referred to as "southern taste.” Re- 
galcali's red, while and rose can 


match the better northern wines in 
balance and class. 

Another high-altitude wine zone 
is Etna, which was the first of Sici- 
ly to win denomi/iazione di origine 
contraflow status. Etna's best 
wines are produced by another 
nobleman. Carraelo Nicolosi 
Asm undo. Barone di Villagrande. 

Not all ihe fine wines of Sicily 
come from high altitudes and not 
all are table wines. Mai vasia delle 
L i pari, from the Aeolian Islands, 
whose most prominent landmark 
is the volcano of Stromboli. is a 
distinguished and rare aperitif 
wine. The Moscato of Pantelleria, 
from an isle that lies closer to Tun- 
isia than the main island of Sicily, 
is considered by some to he the re- 
gion's finest dessert wine, noted 
for its smooth, fragrant, luscious 
qualities. 

But despite everything you 
mighL have heard — of lastra to 
the contrary, the grandest wine of 
Sicily may still be Marsala. De- 
vised by an Englishman named 
Wood ho use in the late 1 8 th centu- 
ry. Marsala was esteemed along- 
side Sherry. Pon and Madeira in 
Victorian England. But then it fell 
upon hard times and its producers 
put everything from egg to banana, 
strawberry and chocolate syrup 
into it to keep it commercially via- 
ble. 

The Marsala in question con- 
tains no such gooey ingredients. In 
fact, it’s so pure that it is officially 
recognized as Marsala Vergine. 

— BA. 
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Taiwan's leaders fed wishful thinking and Peking’s 




Asian Impasse 


gestures are causing observers r to push usinto the 



arms of the Chinese Communists • 9 But it is dear that 


Chiang’s heirs are not going to be pushed 


By Tillman Burdin 

International Herald Tribune 


T AIPEI — Despite periodic peace gestures from Pe- 
king. the attitude among officials here toward the 
Communist- ruled Chinese mainland remains broadly 
negative and offers no prospect of any predictable end to 
the 30-year confrontation between the little China on 
Taiwan and the big China of the Chinese Communists. 

It irritates officials here that many outside observers, 
seemingly motivated by wishful thinking and influenced 
by gestures by Pekin “.insist on believing there is a slow 
but steady inclination on Taiwan toward accommodation 
with the mainland. 

Statements in Peking that talks between Communist 
and Taiwanese officials would be welcomed; Communist 
professions that Taiwan could keep its economic system 
under a regimen of broad autonomy (just lower your flag, 
they say) if Peking's sovereignty is accepted: ’offers of 
postal, transportation, telecommunications and direct 
trade links with the mainland — all have been noted by 
the Taipei government and either flatly rejected or ig- 
nored. 


Trade Issue 



i w ■ . _■ — § 
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In 1978, President Chiang Ching-kuo asked 
Taiwanese to remain calm alter President Carter 
abruptly established diplomatic relations with Pe- 
king. Behind Mr. Chiang is a portrait of his fa- 
ther, the late Nationalist leader Chiang Kai-shek. 


Nor have officials in Taipei been impressed by such 
Communist moves as letting American correspondents go 
to Xiamen and Fuzhou, across the strait from Taiwan, to 
report a relaxed, nonmilitaristic attitude and tp quote Fu- 
jian provincial officials as welcoming trade and other re- 
lations with Taiwan. Reports from Peking that there were 
“Taiwan delegates" at the National People’s Congress 
last month drew the scornful clarification in Taipei that 
the delegates were Taiwanese stooges long resident in Pe- 
king. 

The matter of trade has been especially irksome to offi- 
cials in Taipei. Items from Taiwan, including electrical 
appliances and electronic products, have been getting 
into China through third-party traders in Hong Kong in 
growing amounts — 531 million in sales to China in the 
first six months of this year — while Taiwan’s purchases 
through the same link totaled upwards of 538 million. 
This has been depicted in some quarters as anoiher indi- 
cation of a Taiwanese inclination toward rapprochement. 
But when weighed against Taiwan’s total annual trade of 
540 bDlion. the commerce with mainland China is trivial. 
Taiwan authorizes some of the trade in products such as 
medicinal herbs that it needs and pays for through indi- 
rect channels. But most is illicit, and continuing insinua- 
tions abroad that the Taipei government condones the 
trade have prompted a stem crackdown. 

The Foreign Ministry reiterated that “there will be no 
contacts between Taipei and Peking” and the Board of 
Foreign Trade proclaimed that “we will not engage in any 
form of trading with the Chinese Communists, and trad- 
ing between local exporters and traders and the Chinese 
Communists is prohibited.” Violators were threatened 
with prosecution under stiff laws against dealing with the 
Communists. 


To emphasize the government's position, orders have 
also been issued to foreign manufacturers in Taiwan's 
export processing zones to warn buyers of their products 
in Hong Kong and Macao against reselling goods to the 
mainland. A committee that outside observers have spec- 
ulated was formed to examine ways of boosting trade 
with the mainland is. in fact, studying ways to curb and 
control such trade. 

Criticizing the tendency of some foreign correspond- 
ents in Peking to equate trade with moves toward unifica- 
tion. the China News of Taipei, in a comment reflecting 
official views, said: “It is hard sometimes ro keep our 
tempers with those trying to push us into the arms of the 
Chinese Communists’” It added. “The Republic of China 
is not falling into the Communists’ trade trap." 

There have been, however, some small modifications of 
strict no-contact rules. Travel by foreigners and Chinese 
with foreign passports between the mainland and 
Taiwan, formerly frowned upon when not actually prohi- 
bited. is now permitted. Movement by a few Chinese of 
special, unofficial status between the mainland and 
Taiwan by way of Hong Kong also occurs. Officials and 
citizens from ’Taiwan are permitted to associate with 
mainland officials and citizens when abroad. Indeed. 
President Chiang Ching-kuo last year issued guidelines 
approving unofficial personal’ contacts between 
Taiwanese and mainland Chinese with the objective of 
winning over the ma inlanders. Antiques and art goods 
from tiie mainland have always been admitted into 
Taiwan; this not only gives tourists something to buy but 
also enhances Taiwan’s professed role of perpetuator of 
the cultural heritage of all C hina. 


Apprehension on the military level is just one pan of 

tdership 


the general fear complex prevalent in a Taiwan lea 
compo se d mostly of mamlanders who have turned obses- 
sively defensive and distrustful toward the Chinese Com- 
munists in die decades of struggle against them for sur- 
vival. Fearful that Communist peace gestures, ideas and 
propaganda could be subversive, the regime tries to keep 
the Taiwanese people sealed off from the mainland not 
only physically but also mentally. 

Radio stations still refer to the Communist leaders as 
“Communis: bandits." Listening to mainland radio and 
tbe possession of Communist literature is severely punish- 
able. In tbe press, titles of Co mmun ist officials and insti- 
nidons are put in quotation marks and their names 
doggedly alphabetized in the old Wade-Giles system of 
romanizatios instead of the new Pinyin recently adopted 
by Peking. 


Jtoes scheduled to be held, in Taiwan next M&. 
_.fidals in Taiwan say the objective, of the mainland , 
egates in wantmg^to come is political, not agriculture 
academic. ' 

. .The government's attitude toward the mainland is . 
fleeted daily in a controlled press. Publications that d 
ate from tbe approved line do not last long. 




Oyeriy Fearful? 


To an outsider, the Taipei government* s poliev of ; 


isolation seems overly fearful, cautious and possibly ; 

people of. Taiwan, with then flounsf 


Travel Ban 


defeating. The _ 
free-enteiprise economy and much higher standard of 
Log than the Chinese on the mainland, have a boi 
aversion to Communism on economic as well as ideol 
cal grounds. Thus they have enough of a separatist si 
not to want . domination from the mainland. Commu 
or non-ConnnumsL 1 


Only Details 


A ban was recently placed mi direct tourist travel to 
Hong Kong by Taiwan residents because, for one thing, 
of the potential ideological contamination through possi- 
ble contact is Hong Kong with Communist individuals or 
propaganda or simply through observance of the 
freewheeling Chinese society of the British colony. Stopo- 
vers in Hong Kong in transit from overseas, however, are 
pemtiued. 

The news media in Taiwan use without change foreign 
news reports from the mainland, with emphasis on unfa- 
vorable hems. But editorial comment consists of regular 
derisory outpourings on the failings and oppressiveness 
of the ’Co mmuni st regime, accompanied by contrasting 


The government’s rejectionist 
derout to some extent that 


ficy mayrin fact, 
aversion. Horn 


promising they may be for the future, affairs on the m 
land are still m a dubk 


itncus, unattractive state of bans 
from the disruptive radicalism of the Cultural Revoln. ■ ’ 

to a new system that. could founder. But Taipei's pc ' 
makes some people wonder whether mainland comfit. ... 
may not in some ways be more attractive than they ai 
fact, since the government is so doggedly bent on bl* ' 
mg of distorting information aboutthe mainland. 




These are details, not basic policy, and essentially rep- 
resent either simply acceptance of realities in a limited 
sphere or actions considered advantageous to (he Taipei 
regime. 

In a recent interview. President C hiang emphaiicallv 
rebuffed the idea of negotiations or talks of any kind with 
the Chinese Communists. Premier Y-S. Sun similarly dis- 
missed Peking's “united front" overtures as a strategy “to 


references, to Taiwan’s free-enterprise economy and what 

v. Freedc 


is boosted as its free and democratic society. Freedom on 
Taiwan is. in fact, sharply circumscribed when, basic gov- 
ernment policies are involved, but Taiwan's propaganda 
is correct in saying its society is freer than that of the 
mainland 


hoodwink the free world, dampen our morale and popu- 


lar sentiment and pave the wav for military invasion.’ 
stressed that the Taipei government “will not fall into the 
Chinese Communist trap of peace talks." 

Taiwan officials still subscribe to the dogma that their 
regime remains the legitimate government of China, and 
that any official contacts with Peking would treasanously 
besmirch this claim and give the Communists a premise 
for implying the subordination of Taipei to a regime with 
which it still is technically at war. 

Officials say the present non aggressive posture of Pe- 
king toward Taiwan could change quickly as in tbe past 
through factional upheavals, anti talk of peace could shift 
to a policy of attack. Tbe “liberation of Taiwan." they 
point out. remains an oft-stated objective of the Commu- 
nists. So the government spends huge sums on keeping 
Taiwan well-armed and ready to defend itself. 


The liberalization on the mainland is belittled as either 
a sham or the beginning of more failures. The China 
Times of Taipei said recently: “If Teng Hsiao-ping [Deng 
Xiaoping, the Chinese vice party leader] should comply 
with the demands of the people, he will find it impossible 
to maintain the Communist system, but if be insists on 
continuing with Communist foie be wDl not only meet 
opposition from other factions in the party but win en- 
counter the resistance of the masses." 


Curiously, some among thetwo main component 
Taiwan's population, the native-born and the maini: 
born, watch each' other suspiciously over the main], 
problem. Some of the native-born wonder if Lhe re 
main] an dere may one day abandon their present s 
bora stance and make a deal with the Conmuinists. M 
landers worry that the native-born could be influence* 
Communist blandishments to undermine nwinlai 
control and tire stability that fosters Taiwan’s impres ~ 
economic progress. 

Such is the present stalled situation. Chinese Com 
nist officials charge the continuing protective miH . 
mantle that the United States holds over Taiwan by 
tue of the Taiwan Relations Act encourages mousur' 
by Tarpei. Taipei officials scorn this view, but seem de 
mined to maintain their present negative attitude ft 
long time to come. 




Foreign publications arriving in Taiwan sometimes 
have articles about mainland China ripped out. Some — 
the Far Eastern Economic Review, for example — are 
banned for having carried articles critical of the Taipei 
government. Hong Kong's Sooth China Morning Post is 
banned in Taiwan because it spells tbe Nationalist Chi- 
nese capita] Taibei instead of Tarpei using Peking’s Piny- 
in system. . 

The Tarpei government has announced that it turned 
down a proposed visit by agricultural scientists from the 
mainland to attend an international symposium on sweet 


Meanwhile, Taiwan’s government hangs cm. One ol 
cherished convictions is that Communism is ftmdaxr 


tally unsuited to the Chinese philosophy . and tempi 

idiated. The i 


naent and mil eventually be repudiat 
believed, will be accompanied by factional splits , 
breakdowns within the Peking regime that will open 
way for the rulers of Taiwan to return triumphantly ..:,, 
the mainland. 


} irmi 


Tillman Durdin, who spent 40 years inthe far East 
The Shanghai Post and The New York Titties, Is now of 
staff of The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. 
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Drought Puts Focus 


On Hunger in Africa 


By Caryie Murphy 

Washington Past Service 


T\ TELITSHA. South Africa — The flat, fer- 
W tile fields of 


the Orange Free State, 
which produce the bulk of South Africa's 
wheat, this year gave forth stunted, shriveled 
stalks, resulting in only half the normal yield 
as this country experienced its worst drought 
in 20 years. 

The unusually dry and sunny weather since ■ 
February has dealt a severe blow to South Af- 
rica's white commercial fanning industry, 
which makes South Africa a food exporter. 

This is not comforting news to its black- 
ruled neighbors to the north, many of whom 
secretly purchase South African food and may 
need to buy more than usual because of 


in the black rural homeland of Transkei the 
infant mortality rate is 240 per 1.000, against 
69 for urban blacks and 12 for whites. 

About one baby in four born in the home- 
lands faces death during the first year, usually 
from hunger or associated diseases, said Trudi 
Thomas, a while pediatrician working here in 
the black homeland of CiskeL 


Vast disparity of wealth is a problem found 
Y African coi 


drought in their own countries this year. 
While i - 


the South African government likes to 
remind its critics of the vital need it fills on a 
continent where hunger is common, the 
drought here has brought into focus a serious 
problem that South Africa shares with its 
northern neighbors despite its vast wealth: 
widespread malnutrition and hunger among its 
rural, subsistence-fanning black population. 
Many of these blacks have been brought criti- 
cally near to starvation by the drought. 

World Vision, an international religious aid 
organization, estimates that each year in South 
Africa 100,000 children under the age of 5 die 
of malnutrition and related diseases. Most of 
them are rural black children. The South Afri- 
can Institute of Race Relations computes that 


in many African countries. Here, however, it is 
compounded by the government's policy of 
apartheid, or racial segregation, that rigidly di- 
vides wealth along racial lines and has fenced 
about half the country’s black population of 
20 million into jobless, crowded homelands 
that make up only 14 percent of the country’s 
land. 

The government increasingly recognizes the 
seriousness of rural poverty that causes malnu- 
trition. Last month, the government-establish- 
ed Bureau for Economic Research publicly 


stated for tbe first lime that per capita income 
i but 10 Afri- 


Vatican to Reopen 
Case Against Galileo 


The Associated Press 

V ATICAN CITY — A French arch- 
bishop has announced that the Vati- 
can will reopen “with full objectivity" the 
case of Galileo Galilei the 16th-century 
scientist condemned for heresy by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Archbishop Paul Poupard. acting presi- 
dent of the Vatican Secretariat for Non- 
Believers. said that the action has been 
taken ai the “precise wish” of Pope John 
Paul II. 

Addressing more than 200 prelates 
meeting here at the world synod of 
bishops. Archbishop Poupard said that he 
personally will direct research “on the his- 
torical level” regarding Galileo’s case. 

The announcement was made a year af- 
ter the pope declared that Galileo had 
been “wrongly" condemned by the 
Church for advocating that the earth was 
not the center of the universe. 

In 1633. the Vatican Inquisition gave 
Galileo a final absolute injunction not to 
defend the Copemican theory that the 
earth revolved around the sun but to up- 
hold the Ptolemaic theory that the sun re- 
volved around the earth. 

According to legend. Galileo recanted 
by saying aloud. “I see now that the earth 
does not move.” then added under his 
breath, “and yet it does move.'* 

The Vatican further humiliated Galileo 
by sentencing him to life imprisonment, 
although the sentence was changed to vir- 
tual house arrest. 

The Vatican has never officially lifted 
it* sanction against Galileo. 


in the homelands is less than in all 
can countries. 

Prime Minister Pieter Botha talks frequently 
of integrating the homelands' economies with 
the white-dominated economy, but so far the 
government has not come to grips with the 
problem with any significant rural develop- 
ment programs. 

Wheat, in which South Africa is self-suffi- 
cient, has been the crop most severely hit by 
the drought so far, diminishing the upcoming 
harvest to 1.5 million tons from Iasi year’s 2.2 
million, according to official figures. If the 
drought continues much longer. South Africa 
may have to curtail next year's wheat exports, 
which go to countries such as Malawi and 
Lesotho, or even import wheat, officials say. 

A final decision, however, will only be made 
after some months. 


Fortunately, com. Africa's main staple food, 
drought. 


has not yet been affected by the 

Sugar Industry 


For South Africa's sugar industry in Natal, 
it has been the worst drought since 1900, said 
Merlin Morgan of the South African Sugar As- 
sociation- Output has been cut From 2.07 mil- 
lion tons in 1979 to 1.6S million tons this year. 
However, this will not cause a shortage or af- 
fect exports that go to such countries as Cana- 
da or Japan. Mr. Morgan said. 

The most devastating effects of tbe drought 
are seen in the two black homelands of Ctskei 
and Kwazulu in Natal. There, families are 
re reed to walk miles to rivers for water because 
their village wells have dried up. Fields have 
gone barren, depriving villagers of food, and 
caule are dying in great numbers. 

Newspaper publicity about the precarious 
situation of these rural people means that 
“people are learning for the first time about 
the real conditions [in the homelands] and they 
are shocked,” said Inka Map, chairman of a 
private drought relief effort in Kwazulu head- 
ed by the Red Cross. “The drought has drama- 
tized the situation for them.” 

The South African government gave more 
than 59 million for drought relief to Ciskei. 
which used it to provide temporary work for 
six months to 12,000 unemployed villagers to 
buy food they otherwise would have grown. 
The South African Army has also been deliver- 
ing emergency water rations to the rural areas 
of Ciskei. 
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Shifting Tensions in the Horn 


rica 


By Iain Guest 

International Herald Tribune 


lo- 


M OGADISHU, Somalia — U.S. 

mats throughout the Horn of 
are weighing the recent U.S.- Somalia mili- 
tary agreement and balancing out the risks 
of pushing Ethiopia irretrievably into the So- 
viet camp against the need for a military 
base to protect Western interests in the trou- 
bled Gulf area. 


While most see this equation as the main 
consideration, they are also assessing the 
new US. ally, Somalia: a largely nomadic, 
population of 3 million; an economy that de- 
pends almost entirely an the export of live- 
stock: and remittances from Somalis working 
in the Gulf; a refugee burden from the influx 
of 730,000 ethnic Somalis from tbe Ogaden 
Desert; and a military leader, Mohammed 
Siad Barre, who is committed to recovering 
the Ogaden from Ethiopia, in spite of disap- 
proval from the Organization of African Un- 
ity. 

The U.S.-Somalia agreement was signed 
Aug. 24 in Washington. It allows the United 
Suues to use the airstrip and port at Berbera, 
as well as ports on the east coast of Somalia, 
in return for $40 million of credit for defen- 
sive arms, spread over two years. 


Hie key point is whether 
the U.S. alliance will 
restrain Somalia’s 
uncompromising stand 
on the Ogaden, and so 
help end one of Africa’s 
longest and most bitter 
disputes. 


Reservations 


will be defensive and not employed in furth- 
ering Somalia’s claims to the Ogaden. 

So malia hn< ; also laid claims to parts of 
Djibouti and Kenya. 
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Neighbors in the Horn; Somalia, ;;. 
Ethiopia, Kenya and the Djibouti Re- . 
public. Somalia daims areasin gray. •. 
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But when the temporary jobs run out. pri- 
vate relief efforts ebb anti rains end the 
dryness, widespread malnutrition wall still re- 
main. because its roots are in the poverty and 
the migrant labor system on which the home- 
lands survive. 


The agreement is, technically, a matter of 
adjusting the foreign aid allocation, and so 
an administrative affair. But worried try tbe 
pact's political implications, two key con- 
gressional groups (the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Africa subcommittee of tbe 
Foreign Affairs Committee ) entered strong 
reservations. The Carter administration has 
agreed to discuss it further when Somalia’s 
defense needs have been assessed and the 
arms deliveries are contemplated — and no 
one expects this before the U.S. presidential 
election. 

Both congressional bodies expressed con- 
cern about Somalia’s claim to the Ogaden, 
which was given in stages to Ethiopia 
throughout the colonial period, even though 
the bulk of its population are ethnic Somalis. 

Under Gen. Siad Barre, Somalia has 
stepped up its claim to the Ogaden. In 1977, 
when Ethiopia was still in the throes of revo- 
lution. the Somalis attacked but were defeat- 
ed following the airlift of Soviet supplies and 
Cuban troops. The Somalis are now pressing 
their claims through the guerrillas of the 
West Somalia Liberation Front, which is op- 
erating in the Ogaden. 


The Somalis are heavily outnumbered by 
the Ethiopians, both in the air and on the 
ground. Ethiopia’s air force is one of the best 




olution. In a series of air raids over Somali 
territory this summer, the Ethiopians lost 
only three jets. 

In contrast, the Somali Air Force, also 
equipped with MiGs, has never recov e red 
from the expulsion of Soviet advisers in 
1977, and spare parts are provided by China 
and Egypt from their own a ging MiGs. Giv- 
en the Somalis’ vulnerability to air attack, 
their main needs — and virtually the only 
weapons that would properly quaufy as “de- 
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balance out tbe demands of various tribe* - 
and both rule through a politburo. Geo. Sad 
Barre has beaded a five -man group and CoL-' 
Mengistu leads the Dirgue, the secret junta 
that governs Ethiopia. Wednesday. Gen-. 
Siad Bane declared a state of emergency and v 
took over all government powers. 

The strongest opposition to Gen. Siad 
Bane’s rule comes tram the northern Majer- : 
tain tribe, which, registered the most votes - 
against the new constitution last year. The 
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Majertain held mast positions of power prim 
to the coup in 1969 and account for me 


Tensive" — are seen as anti-aircraft and com- 
munications equipment. 
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Survivor: Mohammed Siad Barre 


Berbers Facilities 


The key point, all agree, is whether the 
US. alliance will restrain Somalia’s uncom- 


mostd. 

the 40 persons thought to be still in jail, in- .- 
eluding the former police chief. . o 

The Majertain also provide most of the>_ 
fighting men in a guernSa movement — the , 
Somali Salvation Front — which is operating' • 
in the Ogaden alongside the Ethiopians. At ; ! 
though this diminishes their power base iff- 
fiercely nationalistic Somalia, their threat is \ 
considered great enough to have prompted,, 
the Somali incursion to Warder in June; 
Mien the Somalis were apparently hoping to. 
catch than unprepared. 
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Although the Somalis c laim ihar no regu- 
lars are in the Ogaden, they are known to 
have crossed the frontier in battalion 
strength on at least one occasion this sum- 
mer, when they penetrated 150 kilometers to 
the small town of Warder before ' 


! retreating 


Boundaries Frozen 


Somalia's claim to the Ogaden was con- 
demned two months ago by a special com- 
mittee of the OAU, which met in Lagos. In 
its strongest statement yet on the dispute, the 
committee upheld Ethiopia’s position, argu- 
ing that it was consistent with the OAU 
charter of 1966, which froze colonial bound- 
aries in an effort to prevent wars over territo- 
rial claims. 

The committee, with eight members, in- 
cluded such Western allies as Sudan and Ni- 
geria. Some observers feel that they may not 
Be completely reassured that an y weapons 
provided to Somalia by the United States 


Earlier this year, a U.S. military delegation 
reviewed the facilities at Berbers, which were 
built by the Russians in the early 1970s, and 
concluded that it would cost 510 million to 
improve the airfield. The port is seen as more 
of a problem, since it can only take two ships 
of any size at one time and serves as the 
funnel for exports from the whole of north- 
ern So malia 

The U.S.-Somali pact has been denounced 
by the Ethiopians in a strident propaganda 
campaign. This has taken the form ofmis- 
sions to more than 30 countries, appeals in 
the United Nations and some air raids along 
the Somali frnntier 


promismg stand on the Ogaden and so help 
end one of Africa’s longest and most bitter 
disputes. Many diplomats see the only possi- 
ble solution as a form of limited self-govern- 
ment for the Ogaden, within a loose Ethiopi- 
an federation. At present the climate for this 
could not be worse, since the Ethiopian lead- 
er, Ll CoL Mengistu Haile Mariam is com- 
mitted to centralized Marxism, and Gen. 
Siad Barre to tbe recovery of the Ogaden. 
Neither superpower, moreover, can exert 
much leverage, with the Russians having 
been expelled from Somalia and the United 
States cutting back its political and econom- 
ic ties with Ethiopia. 


Troubled Economy 


As the relationship develops, the United 
States is being slowly drawn into supporting^ . . ‘ Wa 
Somalia’s troubled economy. Following sue- • ' * " - - 


cessive years of drought, Somalia is import- *. . ■’ - .•?- Jr.* * ' 
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Trend to Democracy 
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advisers m Ethiopia. U.S. di p lo mat* are ako 
bracing themselves for an attack on the 
agreement at two key meetings of the OAU 
noct year — in Addis Ababa and Nairobi 
Ethiopia is expected to argue that the basest 
Berbera — ■ but not the Soviet advisers — ■ 
violates the 0AU*s principle of noninierfer- 
encein Africa. The distinction escapes many 


^ uuiuuwuvu UMtUCa iUdUy 

observers, particularly as the OAU never 
openly condemned the " 


Berbera before 1977. 


Soviet presence in 


Many hope that a U.S. presence in Mo- 
gadishu will help moderate Somali politics 
and confirm the slow trend toward democra- 
cy that followed a referendum on a new con- 
solution and the creation of an assembly last 
wear. 

Paradoxically, the closest parallel to Gen. 
Sad Barre is seen as his aremival, CoL Men- 
gistu. Both are ruthless anny men who have 
survived— Gen. Siad Barre, from the crush- 
ing defeat of 1978, CoL Mengistu. from the 
purges of revolution; both have managed to 


ing 200,000 tons, of food this year — on top -' . — • l.'S 

of the 190,000 tons required to feed the refu- - '■ . . „ ( ^ n! 

gees from the Ogaden. So far, the United ' \ 
States has pledged 114.000 tons of emergen- y. “ ■ *** 

cy food aid and is dehvermg another 60 , 000 - 

tons at concessional rates. 

As wen as providing the lion’s share of • 
food imports, the development aid program 
for Somalia is one of Washington’s la 
The United Stales is contributing mote 
$30 million to five rural development 
ects over five years and more are being 
ied. 
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No one disputes the need, since Somalia is* [i 


one of . the world’s poorest 
do they underestimate the 


q, since mb*™ Yl i i nii'j 

countries,- hm nor , v 
effort required » 

pull the cotmtry. around from an economy 



ment aid and. drawing away trained. -man^^ v 
id sticce sav e - years . 61 - -drought,^ t 
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which has disrupted 
of the more Aan 
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" n «£!?/ roltal off Japanese auto as- 

■'-■ '■•• ...... " i . ^ ,he hlshcsl tf%cr ioT ,hal momh and ihc 

■! pnxlucuon figure m hisi..r>, the Japan Automobile Man- 
- ■••:. - ^*wjtton announced Wednesday 

nb f!J wa ' r «"csentcd an increase ol 41.2 percent from 
•• . _ ^ ” J- ‘ Percent jump (rum the >eoi-ago month. Japanese 

roduced a record 1.04 minion units in July. 

■ : C. ? n 'wdw 4swiaiion said domestic demand for Tour-wheel 

• Jtwn .vS percent |421.38X units} for the month hui that the 


In Quarter 

Lower Chemical Sales 
Hindered Earnings 


■ . jaw n .».« percent |4_ l.aSK units} for the month hut that the F,um Aw** Duputckrs 

* *r 0nl ' ,mtti ! ° P°' VCT production growth. He said that pro- NEW YORK — Third-quarter 
. for the first half of this focal vear — from April through profits of Exxon, the world's larg- 
os reached an all-time half-year high of 5.6 million units, up «* 1 oil company, increased IS. 3 
y-rom 1979 percent, compared with the year- 

.■.'•'■V in r . ago period, ihc company reported 

■ ‘"c '.ana txos Leases in Alaska Auctioned Wednesday, well below the 102- 

: nr Pnu percent gain reported in the first 


-V-k t9 E , —,J hrtX companies have offered SI 17 million in 
J federal^ owned oil and gas leases off the northeast coast 
. . - > c ; Alaska. 

..chfield dominated die bidding Tuesday, making the high 
* ll » ; rjl -ts which received bids. Arc© nude the high 
:: d ™ * 20 - 5 m,,},on Also nuking successful bids were con- 
"*> Chevron, a division of Standard Oil of California, and 

-l ^Vir sale were nominated in 1978. when the Alaska Outer 
Y V* ;,,df Office esumated that up io 680 million barrels of oil 
on cubic- feet of natural gas might be recovered from the 
‘ r. . "1" : -. L ‘ 0, y-S. Geological Survey tests have shown that there are 
^ Ls °* , ' 1c *Jl«: area with apparently high potential. 

o Buys Into Biogen 

. fUuten 

“ Schering-Plough said that Monsanto has purchased 


ago period, the company reported 
Wednesday, well below the 102- 
percent gain reported in the first 
quarter and the 24. 3 -percent rise of 


Mover. 

Revenue 

Profits 

Per Sh,tre 

iMnm 

Revenue 

Profits 

Per Share 


26.740. 

1.350. 

3.13 

TtM 

80.620. 
4.3 10. 
9.89 


nm 

21,680. 

2.600. 

2.60 

\m 

59.140. 

2.930. 

6.64 


the second quarter. Revenues in 
the latest period increased 23 per- 
cent. 

Exxon attributed the slowed 
turnings growth to lower sales vol- 
umes and margins in worldwide 
chemical operation and petroleum 


— . n an equity interest in Bingen, the Swiss cm-lic engineer- cn *°f ,CM °P«auon j™* P«««cum 
- :> H«ch is conducting research into the drug mterfaon ¥* J^ketmg operations, 

- . Wch _ ha > •* 16-pcrccn t stake in Biogen. also said that it and 


hich has a 16-percent stake in Biogen. also said that it and 
^ -iny. Into, had contributed another $8.8 million to Biogen's 
^ 'Csult, a Schenng spokesman said that his company's per- 
in Bingen remains substantially the same as before the 
- -..r-. " r rf ; '-in. 

‘1:: -Said Negotiating to Buy Diners Club 

■ ‘ 7 .; Sn lo»A Timn Smut 

^ ^ ~ Giticorp, which already owns the Carte Blanche credit 
~ i ^;itun& to purchase the Diners Club card from Continental 
, .'7. “r?.- ^'cording to a report in an authoritative trade publiua- 

• .- -s pokesman declined to comment on the report in the Cred- 

V." an d spokesmen for Continental Insurance and Diners 

he reached for comment. But industry sources confirmed 
• • - were in their final stages. Continental purchased Diners 
■ tor SI IS million, and the card has lost money every year 

'" d that the fortunes of Diners Gub probably have deterio- 


faci (hat Exxon benefit ted from 
S1S0 million in U.K. tax relief in 
the third quarter last year. 

In the Hist nine months, Exx- 
on's earnings rose 47.1 percent 
from the year-ago period on a 36- 
pexcent increase in revenues. 

For the third quarter, profits 
were attributed to increased crude 
oil and natural gas prices and for- 
eign exchange gains of $26 million, 
compared with a $1 27-mi ili on for- 
eign exchange loss in the year-ago 
period. There also was a SI 20- mil- 
lion gain from sales of lower-cost 
volumes of petroleum from inven- 
tories. 

Petroleum exploration and pro- 
duction earnings rose 56 percent in 


By Edward Cwjn 

Vm Flirt- Turn-. Srnnv 

WASHINGTON — Quietly and informally, the 
Justice Department and IBM have indefinitely 

suspended negotiations to settle out of court ih'i! 
government's 1 [-year-old antitrust suit to break 
IBM into several independent, competing com- 
puter companies. 

Neither government nor IBM officials would 

say officially that the talks have broken down, hm 
senior officials in both camps acknowledged in 
interview* that no meeting has been held since 
June 7 and that none is scheduled. 

[The Associated Press quoted Justice Depart- 
ment spokesman Mark Sheehan as saying, 'The 
department doesn't consider the talks suspended. 
“They are inactive." Government officials told the 
AP that there have been no efforts to arrange any 
meetings since June.] 

Completion of the trial in Federal District 
Court m New York, now in its sixth year, is at 
least nine months, and perhaps a year. away. With 
time for Judge David hdelstein to decide the case 
and for appeals, the case — if unsettled — is likely 
to Iasi another five years or more, draining the 
resources of both the Justice Department and 
IBM, .md creating continued uncertainty for IBM 
competitors and customers 

Weak but Clear 

The suspension, if not termination, of settle- 
ment talks is curious because there have been 
weak hut dear signals that the Justice Depart- 
ment might be willing to settle without requiring a 
split-up of IBM. 

Sanford Li tv act, who inherited the case a year 
ago when he became assistant attorney general for 
the department's antitrust division, is understood 
to he open on the possibility of a settlement with- 
out divestiture. 

Before he could recommend such a settlement 
to Attorney General Benjamin Civiletti. Mr. Lit- 
vock would have \o be persuaded that divestiture 
was not necessary or appropriate and that prolon- 
gation of the litigation was a waste of his agency’s 
resources. Mr. Lilvuck’s private estimate was said 
to be that such a settlement was conceivable hut 
not likely. 

Nicholas Kauenbach. IBM's general counsel, 
held out a slim chance Tor a settlement Noting 
that Mr. Utvack was a highly experienced trial 
lawyer. Mr. Kaizen bach said “most people who 
have litigated have also sealed.” 


"If I were optimistic about a settlement I’d be 
out drunk, not in my office." Mr. Kaizen bach 
said. 

514.8 Million Later . . . 

Neither side would state explicitly that the set- 
tlement talks had ended, apparently because nei- 
ther wanted to open itself to ar. accusation of hav- 
ing broken off the talks. They were begun in No- 
vember. 1979. ji the behest of a Federal Court of 
Appeals judge, 

“The talks technically are still on." said Edward 
Nanas, an IBM spokesman. Similarly, neither Mr. 
Luvack nor Mr. Kaizennacb would say that the 
talks were ended, although both confirmed that 
there was no momentum. 

The antitrust division calculates that from the 
films of the Sherman Act suit on Jan. 17, 1969 — 
the fast business day of the Johnson administra- 
tion — iinuJ Sept. 30. I9S0 the department had 
spent Si 4.8 million on the sun. 

As a matter of policy, the company refuses to 
prov ide such an estimate. Someone 'with inside 
knowledge of IBM's affairs say* the bill exceeds 
$50 million and could approach SI 00 minion. 

The rancor between the lawyers that has punc- 
tuated the case, characterized in court this week 
by Judge Hdelstein after one outburst, as "person- 
al animosity.** is said to be obstructing a settle- 
ment, at least for the government. 

Trench Warfare 

“I don't know how you crock the degree of ani- 
mosity and distrust at the trench level,” said one 
former antitrust division supervisor, “and come 
up with a settlement that [Ohio Sen. Howard] 
Metzenbaum won't chase them on.” Sen. Metzen- 
buum, chairman of the Senate antitrust subcom- 
mittee. has generally taken the view that the anti- 
trust division should be tougher with business. 

As for discussion of the terms of a settlement. 
Mr. Utvack said there ho* been none. 

"No settlement was proposed by either side." 
he said, and there was "no discussion of the sub- 
stance of settlement. Wc never reached a stage 
where either side felt prepared to discuss a partic- 
ular proposal or proposals." 

Some former antitrust division officials believe 
that the IBM case has now become a millstone 
around Mr. Litvack's neck, in part because of its 
duration. The company has contended that the 
computer business has grown and changed signifi- 
cantly since the govermem accused IBM of mono- 
polizing the business in 1969. 


Uncertain Outlook 
Becalms Wall Street 


*- .‘.."J ~ xeni high interest rates. Diners Club, like other so-called the United State and 40 percent 
V;- ' \f- ertainment cards, provides free credit to its holders be- overseas. 

' _ ■ ■ it pays merchants and the time the cardholders pay ® ut from chemical opera- 
• ‘ - dons fell 65 nercent in the United 
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~ • aland Firms to Merge 

United Press /mermusonal 

~~ - -'r ' ; ON. New Zealand — Three giant New Zealand compa- 
' * . - • Corp.. Fletcher Holdings and Tasman Pulp & Paper Co. 

; E nounced a merger of their concerns. The thnre have a total 

> 1 ,34 billion and employ a total of 20,000 people, 
———announced at a meeting of Tasman Paper Co. workers by 

2 n Trotter, will require high court and shareholder approval. 
_ 1 id a major aim was to achieve coordinated strength in the 
|1T fiod products urea. 

J * 'rror Agrees to Purchase Denver Post 

Reuters 

f-ES — Times Mirror, the Los Angeles-based comraunica- 
poned that it has agreed in principle to bny the Denver 
t for about 595 million in cash. Times Mirror already 
.najor U.S. dailies, including the Los Angeles Times, the 
lerald and Newsday of Long Island, N.Y. 


overseas. 

But profits from chemica] opera- 
tions fell 65 percent in the United 
States and 33 percent abroad and 

domestic refining and marketing _ , , ^ , 

profits fell 2 percent. By John T agliabuc 

Worldwide operating earnings New York. Tuna Srmce 

increased 6 percent. BONN — A confrontation 

seemed in the offing between West 
*? n i v „ , Germany and its Common Market 

trance Delays Yen Bond partners over a plan to introduce 
Reuun mandatory cutbacks in European 

TOKYO — Electricite de steel production, after Bonn said 
France, the French government Wednesday that it had rejected the 


Bonn Alone in Veto of Prcxiuction Cutbacks 

West Germany Rejects EEC Steel Plan 


electricity company, has post- plan and requested further talks to 
poned the signing of a contract to study the effects the plan would 
float a 20-biUion yen (52.67 bil- have on its steel industry. 

Kon) bond in Japan, in antitipa- AH eight other Common Market 
don of a reduction soon in the countries approved the plan, which 
Bank of Japan's 8U percent dis- is designed to cut sled production 


count rate, securities sources said. 
The signing was to have been 
Wednesday. 


by up to 20 percent to lift steel 
prices and avert a possibly devas- 
tating price war in Europe.’ 


Jc Inflation Threatens Israel’s Stability 





--Daw Jones 

Z — Israelis are trying 
■» i to fight the newest 
. become the most se- 
-~i the nation’s survival 
• inflation. Price in- 
the rate of 120 per- 
3R.1 le highest in the in- 
r and show no signs 
i|: * Every month a new 
•=S \e index sets off an- 
' ‘ increases in wages, 

interest rates, gov- 
fits and practically 
. in die economy. 

;»n is beginning to 
; r.'. r --j' s political and so- 
defense special- 
soon weaken the na- 
__ capabilities at a 
"—-" V-. country’s increasing 
Ration leaves it more 
r-” 7 ' Vrab force. “There is 
V-P^hanoe of the disap- 
Israel,” Yuval 
.^J^'litary specialist and 
’..i. ^jysics at the Univer- 
T" %X predicted gloomi- 

r^ >tion even threatens 
7. v. -- rvival of Prime Min- 
rfrf>^m Begin. When his 

■ nenl took office in 
;V^ion rate was 24 per- 

■ : Begin promised to 
-’-jCV' percenL But within 

■ non had climbed to 
percenL The major 
mists say, are rapid- 

■ '.T»f imported oiL huge 

steadily increasing 
• -■ •r^r benefits and public 
f continued infla- 

i-v 
-■ -■> 

j/- jsBhtsionment 

. .-n with rising prices 
no rce a general elec- 
Mig, several months 
r-' lule. While there is 
^ mem for the oppo- 


Enterprises. one of Israel's largest 
clothing companies. T don't think 
it is able to manage the economy,” 
he said. Dan Bawly, a prominent 


In reaction, many Israelis have 
embarked on a splurge of stock- 
market speculation. 

For businessmen, inflation pro- 


ne saits. u-m joawiy, a proimucm for businessmen, inflation pre- 
Tel Aviv accountant, compl ain ed, scots the hazard of unpnsdictabili- 
“We are beginning to eat up our ty. “You don't know the cost of 


substance. This government 
doesn't have any serious economic 
policy.” And the manager of a 
large manufacturing enterprise 
added, “there is nothing Begin can 
do to improve the economy in the 
short run, and all the measures 
needed are politically unpopular. 
It’s almost certain that Labor will 


The Begin government is at- 
tempting, through a variety of 
mechanisms, to minimize uifla- 


manufacturing, what wages will be 
or how to plan your charges," said 
Chaim Herzog, a leading Tel Aviv 
lawyer. 

Increasingly, young Israelis are 
opting for emigration because of 
the economic uncertainties. The 
focus now is on where it is better 
to live,” declared flam Rubin, on 
official of the Jewish National 
Agency, a voluntary organization 
that deals with emigration and im- 
migration. The agency estimates 
the number of native Israelis who 


tion*s impact, but none workoer- ^‘‘^^^y^Ttas al- 

most doujskd recently to 5.600. 


d exing automatically increases 
wages and salaries by 80 percent of 
the inflation rate in the previous 
three months. Last year the gov- 
ernment established a system of 
regular adjustment of income-tax 
rates and withholding to prevent 
inflation from forcing taxpayers 
into higher brackets. And last Aug- 
ust it decided that increases in gov- 
ernment pensions, moth e rs* aid 
and other welfare payments should 
be mafig every month instead of 
quarterly when inflation is at 10 
percent or more. 

“But you can't compensate 100 
pe r c e nt for inflation or the impact 
of its different effects on various 


most doubled recently to 5.600. 

The government is worried be- 
cause 80,000 Israelis have re- 
mained abroad for more than a 
year, and their intentions ore not 
known. 

Triple-digit inflation is also 
heightening soda! tensions by 
placing extra burdens on the poor 
and other vulnerable groups. 
Much of the impact is concentrat- 
ed on Jews of Asian and African 
origin, who have come to Israel 
more recently. These immigrants 
frequently gel the lower-paying 
jobs, just a notch or two above the 
Israeli Arabs and have the hugest 
families to support. 

Already this segment of Israel's 


people, wage earners and manufac- population is responsible for most 
turens.” said Jacob Levinson, presi- of its juvenile delinquency and 


dent of the Bank Hapoalim, one of 
Israel's largest banks. And infla- 
tion is creating a pervasive atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and insecuri- 
ty. “Most of the country is middle 
dass and suffers.” a lawyer said. 
“The problem is that you don’t 
know what you are worth.” 


Even government finance offi- 


it is to make a forecast,” explained 
Ephraim Davrath, an economic 
adviser to the prime minister. 

But the biggest concern is over 
defense outlays. For the first time 
this year the military-spending re- 
quests were cut as a part of infla- 
tion-fighting budgpt curtailments. 
Defense officials warn that these 
reductions could jeopardize the 
readiness of the country’s civilian 
reserve forces, on which its mili- 
tary security depends, in particular 
the tank and Air Force training. 
“Economic difficulties have start- 
ed to affect our security and will 
force more limits in the future,” 
predicted a defense analyst at the 
University of Tel Aviv. 

Moreover, Israel is discovering 
that the Camp David agreement is 
costing money, not producing sav- 
ings. Relocation of Israeli defense 
forces from the Sinai to the Negev 
deserts will require Sl-5 billion, 
while the transfer to Egypt of the 
Sinai oil wdls has forced Israel to 
pay nearly $2 billion more for jm- 
poned oil this year. 

One bright element in Israel’s 
economic picture remains the na- 
tion's immense export capacity, 
now SI 0.5 billion. Intensive agri- 
culture makes Israel a major factor 
in Western Europe's food and 
flower markets, and Israel's high 
technology has enabled it to com- 
pete with the United States and 
France as an arms merchant, par- 
ticularly in the developing world. 


No-Confidence Motion FaOs 


eiats arc having trouble handling 
inflation. For the first time this 


year. Israel was forced to abandon 
the presentation of a full year 


ouble handling JERUSALEM (Reuters) — The 
first time this gpverament defeated a motion of 
;ed to abandon no confidence over the economy 
if a full year and inflation Wednesday. The 


budget and is budgeting only six motion was backed by 42 members 
months at a _ time. “The faster the of the Labor Party and opposed by 
rale of inflation, the more difficult 59 members of the Mr. Begin's Li- 
kud bloc. 
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The plan became necessary after 
steelmakers failed to agree on ex- 
tending voluntary curbs that were 
scheduled to expire at the end of 
this year. 

Government spokesman Annin 
Greunewald said Wednesday that 
the Bonn Cabinet voted at its regu- 
lar weekly meeting to seek approv- 
al of its EEC partners for addi- 
tional talks in Luxembourg on Sat- 
urday. 

Virtual Veto 

He suggested that Bonn would 
veto the plan, if the other countries 
attempted to pass it without fur- 
ther consultations. Theoretically, 
Bonn’s partners could outvote 
West Germany on the issue, but in 
practice each country exercises the 
equivalent of a veto right if it can - 
demonstrate that its national inter- 
ests are at stake. 

West Germany has opposed the 
plan until now, which it claims dis- 
criminates against its efficient and 
profitable steel industry and favors ; 
state controlled and subsidized 
steelmakers in other countries. ] 

The Bonn government evidently j 
still favors the system of voluntary 
cutbacks, and Mr, Greunewald 
said its represen lauves would seek 
further discussions Saturday on 
possible renewed efforts to reach 
voluntary agreements. 

He also suggested, however, that j 
Bonn might accept the mandatory i 
cutbacks if it were convinced its 
steelmakers were being treated 
fairly and if the production curbs 
were supplemented by delivery > 
quotas. The quotas would ensure ; 
that European steelmakers would [ 
not import steel to maintain mar- ! 
ket shares while abiding by the j 
production limits. ■ 

Common Market officials in | 
Brussels expressed extreme dissat- ; 
isf action Wednesday with the; 
West Germans’ decision. Theyj 

1 

Russians Said to Sell j 
$500 Million in Gold | 

United Press Intemammal j 

ZURICH — The Soviet Union ; 
has just sold nearly S500 million 1 
worth of gold on the Zurich mar- j 
ket. Swiss bankers said Wednes- J 
day. The bankers said it was the \ 
first major Soviet gold sale in a j 
year. • 

The Swiss Federal Customs in i 
Bern, meanwhile, confirmed that • 
25,105 kilograms (883.696 ounces) [ 
of gold arrived in Switzerland ( 
from Russia in September. The J 
Zurich bankers said that they be- j 
lieve the entire shipment has been j 
sold, adding that the rale "played a i 
small role” in the recent decline in I 
the price of gold. I 


claimed agreement had been 
reached that mandatory quotas 
should be imposed as early as pos- 
sible. They said that Bonn's call 
for import quotas was unnecessary 
because of bilateral agreements be- 
tween the Common Market and 
other steel-producing countries 
that regulate European steel im- 
ports. 

Mr. Grunewald said that Bonn 
sought additional information on 
the exact tonnage which steelmak- 
ers would be allowed to produce, 
to judge what impact the curbs 
would have on the West German 
industry . He said that it is esiimted 
that the proposed plan would elim- 
inate as many as 10,000 jobs 
throughout West Germany. 


From Agency Daptudu s 

NEW YORK — Uncertainties 
about interest rates, the hostage 
situation and the U.S. election left 

prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change narrowly higher in heavy 
trading Wednesday. 

.Analysts said despite recent 
bonk forecasts of a dedine in the 
prime rate over the next few 
months, many investors expect the 
Federal Reserve will lighten credit 
again after the Nov. 4 election, es- 
pecially if the money supply report 
this week shows another big in- 
crease. 

Rumors of an impending release 
of the U.S. hostages in Iran were 
treated wiih skepticism, but ana- 
lysts said that if the hostages were 
freed before the election. Wall 
Street's joy would be tempered by 
fears that the release might en- 
hance Mr. Carter’s re-election 
chances. Wall Street generally fa- 
vors Ronald Reagan's candidacy. 

News that durable goods orders 
rose S.l percent in September had 
little impact. Analysts linked the 
sharp rise to new car deliveries to 
dealers by the automakers. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, a 6.40-point loser Tuesday, 
hovered almost unchanged — up 
0.68 points to 955.12. It was ahead 
0.26 points at the outset and fluc- 
tuated narrowly within a 1 -point 
range most of the day. 

Declines narrowly edged ad- 
vances, 730-692. Turnover totaled 
43.06 million shares, down from 
51.22 million traded Tuesday. 

The report that new orders flow- 
ing to manufacturers of durable 
gc»ds jumped a hefty 8.1 percent 
in Septemper followed a 33-per- 
cent decline in August, revised 
from an initial 2_3-percem decline, 
and an 11.3-percent rise in July, 
the Commerce Department said. 

New orders rose $5.8 billion in 
September to $77.1 billion. More 
than half — S3.7 billion — was due 
to increases in orders for transpor- 
tation equipment, including cars. 
The department said this brought 
the volume of transportation 
equipment orders to S17 billion, a 
27-percent increase over August. 

Orders for durable goods, ex- 
cluding the transportation indus- 
try, rose $2.1 billion or 3.7 percent 
in September to $60.2 billion. 

Shipments of manufacturers' 
durable goods increased in most 
categories in September, rising 4.8 
percent to $75.3 billion. This 
brings the volume of shipments for 
the quarter to $219.4 billion, com- 
pared to S210.7 billion in the sec- 
ond quarter and S233 billion in the 
fust quarter. 

The backlog of unfilled orders 
increased a modest 0.7 percent in 
September, mainly in the primary 
metals and transportation equip- 
ment industries, the department 
said. 

Jay Janis, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, pre- 1 


dieted housing, starts will rise in 
1981 but lag in this year’s final 
quarter. He said housing prices 
will rise about 10 percent next year 
and that mortgage interest rates 
will peak at about 14 percent 
sometime in the fourth quarter be- 
fore dipping slightly next year. But 
he said the rates will not drop be- 
low the IU-1 1.75 percent level 
due to underlying inflation. 

Presidential inflation adviser Al- 
fred Kahn said food prices may 
rise at a 12 percent annual rate in 
the next several months. He told 
reporters that for all of 1980, he 
expects the food price rise to be 9 
or 10 percent. 

And Alexander lomiinson, ex- 
ecutive committee chairman of 
First Boston, predicted that U.S. 
inflation is likely to remain “on the 
edge of double digits,” possibly 
around 1 0’~ percent, next year. 

Firestone Tire was in the spot- 
light in trading that Included a 
block of 100,000 shares at 9',4. 

Inflation Offsets 
U.S* Income Rise 

Umied Press International 

WASHINGTON — Family in- 
come in the United States in- 
creased significantly last year but 
virtually all of the increase was 
eaten up by inflation, a govern- 
ment report showed Wednesday. 

The Census Bureau reponed 
that: the median family income 
rose to 519.680 last year, up 11.6 
percent from 1978: the increase 
was almost totally ofTset by a 1 1 J 
percent increase in inflation; 11.6 
percent of the population existed 
on incomes that were below the 
poverty level in 1979, and that 25.2 
million people earned less than 
S7.4I2 last year. 

The report also said that income 
trends for white, black and Span- 
ish-American families remained 
about the Same: thie mndian famil y 

income was $20,520 for whites, 
SI 1,650 for blacks and $14,320 for 
Spanish-Americans. 
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Expanded IMM 
Information 
now on Reuters 
Monitor I 

Three new pages of virtually instantaneous 
information in International Monetary Market 
futures trading activity have been added to the 
Reuters Monitor I information retrieval service. 

The page code for frequently updated price 
information on the British Pound, Japanese 
Yen, Deutsche Mark and Swiss Franc is 1MMX. 

The page code for 90-day CJ.S. Treasury Bills 
and gold is 1MMY. 

The page code for up to the minute general 
IMM news and information is 1MMZ. 

For further information, please contact the 
International Monetary Market 

444 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
60606 (312-930-304 8); 

67 Wall Street, New York, New York 10005 
(212-363-7000); 

27 Throgmorton Street London EC2, 
England (01-920-0722). 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Oct. 22 
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IX 19 9 8to 8*— % 

SJ 9 230 48% 46* 48% + T* 

II. 7 30 10 17* 17*— % 

X1 11 90 25* 25% 25* 

3L3 10 08 104* 103* 104 — * 

44 35* 34 to 35 — * 
5 19 10* 10* 10* 

12 1860 16% 14% 16 +1* 

4J 10 127 37% 35* 33%— * 

13 16 7% 7 7 — Hi 

410 19 SO* 47* 50*+% 

214 72 69* 47* 

5.9 0 143 32* 32 32% 

5.1 B 30 23to 23* 23*+ % 
647 44 43 % 43*+ * 

740 25% 34% 25% 

2426 2 23 22* 23* 

44 7 148 25* 24% 25%+ * 
J 13 27 66* 65% 65%— 1 

64 S 08 16* 16* 16* 

234 9% 7% 9%— % 

IJ13 167 68% 66* 67 -2 
63 71565 25* 25 25*k- to 

84 9Z2B40 57% 55% 57 +2 
3J 5 26 11* 11% llto- to 

IX 8 134 18* 10* 10% + % 

IX 2 21% 21% 21% + to 

Al ID 3551)50% 49 49 — * 

10. 3 13* 13% 13* 

5J 7 113 23 St 22M 22%— 1% 
54 8 159 21* 21* 21*— to 
5J t 34 34 36 

3.9 9 131 10* 9* 10*+ * 

11. s v 10 9* m 

SJV SV Id U* Id + tk 
4J 11 1125 M* 54% 54*— % 

4.0 4 10 IS*k 10* 18*- % 

7J 7 144 50* 4V* 50% + % 

II. 25 39* 38% JOH + I 

13 184 9% 9 9 

.6 B 18 4t% 41 4| — to 


DvU, 


ilU 




15% 11% CeaSeW 140 
19* 15 CanHud 234 
15* 12% Can 1 1 LI 1 JO 
24% 14* CnILI POA3 
13% 10 Cent I PS MO 
50 23% CanLoE s 1 

T4!k IDtoCeMPw 144 
21% BtoCmSovD 44 
37% 2l% CenTel Z 
52% 17% Canlr Dot 1 
7* 6* CnfryTel 44 

17* lmcn-iwd M 
29% ll*CA»Alr AO 
28% 19*Cdmpin 1JB 
28% 19U Cdoil pfUfl 
53% SO Cbml PI440 
12* 7* Chamsp 40 

44% 15* CbcrtCo 1 
37% 10* CnartCo wt 
22% llUCbortCa onJS 
12 8* CbasFa 40e 

47 3XU CtasM 240 
47 S3 CbasM of*, rs 
47 4Qto ChasM DC 25 
10* 7 Chelsea 40 

44* 33U ChmNY X48 
31% HtoCnNY trfl47 
24% 16% Cdcsva .» 
31* IfttCdasPn US 
44% 25 Chess* X54 
31 to 10% CbJMUw 
50 ULCMMIe pf 
25^ 16% CMPneT 7 
4* T-k CnkPuii JOe 
29% 13* ChrlsCfl 321 
13% 6 Otrlstn JOe 

24% 14* Chroma 1.10 
IDOto 42* Chroma pH 
11% 51k Chrysler 

6 2 Chrvs wt 

14% 4* Drrrs pi 

29* IS* CJturOi J2 
29* 23 Chi Bell 232 
19* t4* ClnGE ZJ4 
38% 28% ClnG P> 4 
46 33 ClnC Pt 4-75 

70* 52% CinC Pi 74* 
to 43%ClnG a! 932 
SSto TO CtnMlt 1 
25* 17 Cillers IJ2 
48* 29%ailesS« sMO 
30% 14to Cltvlnv 130 
2% lHCilyinv Wt 
46 22% Cllyln Pf 2 

40 29% ClarkE 2J0 

52to 24% Clark 011 1.40 
37% 2S%Ctvai 1.40a 
Hit 13* ClevEI 2 
71 51 CIvEI Pf734 

4* Clevsok 40 


6J 4 
IX 
IX 

63 6 
83 4 
9J 
X7 S 
43 9 


11 * 

ii* 

to* 

Bto 


IX 61087 13% 13 13 — % 

IX 5 7 18% 17* 18 + * 

IX 6 33 13* 13% 13* 

IX 4450 19* 19* 19% 

IX 7 158 11* 11% 11% 

7-0 14 153 40* a* 49 + * 

it r n is* n iz — % 
5.4 7 301 15* 14* 15*+ * 
84 7 149 23U 22* 23%+ * 
3310 623 31* 29* J1* + 1* 
LI 5 38 8% 8* 8to- % 

6J 44 105 14* 14 14 — * 

1 J 14 atlOS 22* 21* 21*—* 
SJ 8 328 24* 25* 25*+ * 

43 I 25Vi 25* 25* — * 

L9 253 51* Silt 51*+ J- 
LB 8 403 9* 9 9*— % 

53 I 444 19% 18* !»*— * 

105 12* 12* 12*— to 

IX 11612*13* 12*— to 
4.9 42 II* 11% 11*— U 

731 42* 4lto 41*— to 

1 S4U 54% 3f%— * 

15 41* 41% 41%— * 

13 9% 9 9% 

74 41% 41 41 — to 

51 19% 19 19%+ % 

22 24* 25* 24*+ * 
. 48 28* Uto 28to+ * 

54 * 3061)44* 44* 44to+ * 
43 264 30 29to 29*— * 

31 47* 46 44 — * 

9 S 7 54 21 to 21 21 — * 

X2 7 71 6% 6 6%+ Ik 

2J> 6 496 26* 25 26* + 1* 

X41I 16 II* 11% 11U— to 
U 8 213 22* 21* 22*+ * 
SO 47 IS* BSta BSto+lto 
1154 8* 8* 8%— to 

65 4* 4% 4% 

% 8* 8% 8* . 

24 9 769 26% 25* 25*— M) 
84 7 5 28* 28* 2Wk— % 

IX 7 128 16* 15* 15*— to 

11 *420 30* 30 30 — 1 

IX *100 38 37% 37*— * 

IX *100 56* 56 54 + to 

11 *100 72 72 72 

XT 12 110 49 47 47*— 1* 

7J 53728 20% 19* 20*— U 
3J 9 1420 48* 47 U 48%+lto 
4J 5 1159 25* 25 STk 

25 l* 1* tow- to 

SJ 5 30% 30% 38% 

44 4 38 34to 34* 34U— * 

10 4 151 48 47% 47% — * 

4J 8 508 32to 33 33 — % 

IX 7 343 15% 15 IS — to 
14. >100 54 54 54 —1 

6314 174 9% 9lk 9to+ % 


7* Claras JO 74 7 273 10* 10% 10% 

7% aueftPe 48 74 5 207 9* 9% 9%— to 

8 CluettP ptl 11. 12 9% 9* 9% 

40* MtoCaasicP 40a Uflaiio M* Wh+1% 
19* 21 CsfICP Pfl.lt XI 1 38% 30* 30*— % 

40* 23% CsfICP PfU3 46 3 99% 39* 39%+ % 

7* J* CocaBII .14 X5 290 4to 6% 6%+ to 

30* 28% CocoCI X14 74 91964 31 to 31 31 — to 

25% IJtoOtftra* .M d.1 9 1 23V, 23* 231k 

19% 10 ColeMI JO 4J 91240 18* 18% 18*+ to 

12% 3% cmeco 


17* 11 CoJoPtH 1.12 
39* SltoCofgP PfSJO 
91k 6% CsHAJk J2 

14* 6% CtdllnF -32 

23 14* Col Pen 140 

54 35% Coll Ind XHI 

42% 3CUCOII Of 140 
47 30 ColGas XS4 

55* 49%C0lC» P«48 
37’A 23* Cab) PCt 30 
30% I7%CSO Of 242 
20* 10* Cambnlat M0 
105* OACmUEn 3 
53* 44 CmbEtl wi 
II* 4* Camdis nJ8 
23% 17* CmwE 240 
7* 6 CwE wtA 

18* 14 CwE Pf 142 
17% 12* CwE pf M0 
18* 13% CwE Pf 2 
74 S3 CwE Pi L38 
26* 19% CWE Pf 247 
44* 29toCarasa> 2J0 
25 16% OrftoV 8 J4 

18 13*% Com PS 1J8 

42% 17* Compar jo 
29% 13% CorapSd 
49* 48*Cptv» »_ 
35* 15* ConAgr r_sa 
43* 29* CaraMl 2 
50* 29%CaaoGn 142 
DC* If COROM 2J0 
45 39* Conoco Z30 

24% 12* Conroe JO 
24* 19* Can Ed 248 
86 44% ConE of 6 

45 34to CanE of 5 
27% 19% ConPds 176 
29* 10 CflBFrl 1.40 
49 34 CfBNG 3J4 

W7% 95 CdC Pf10.94 
21* 15* ConsPw 244 
40* 30* CnPw 01440 
64% 49 C/lPW p/7J5 
31* 24* CnPw pr3JS 
21% 14*CnPw prXSO 
IV U% CnPw prXZI 
31* 15% C«Pw Pf 243 
XT* 4%ContAlr .1D( 
8* StoConlCop 731 
31* 21* CnflCarp 230 
34% 25% CnflGVD X40 
20* 14% Cnt G« Pf 2 
42* 32* CntGo PfASO 
31* 21%Q»im 140 

14% 12*ConfT4l 1J4 
77* 4l*CTfDcta 40 
51* 2S*Conwd 2 
7* 4* Cook Lin .15 


8 586 12* 11* 12* + % 
75 7 076 15% 15 15 — to 

>0. £2S 34 34 34 

LS 8 139 ** 8* 8* 

24 4 160 12* 12% 12*— to 

8J 4 231 17* 14% 14*— to 

SJ 7 141 49* 48% 49 — % 

A2 4 38% 38% 38% — 1 

L2 9 137 41* 40to 41 +lto 

II. 2 51* 51* 51*+ * 

14 7 103 33* 33* 33% 

IX 2 18* 18 llto— to 

L3 4 m 6719* 18* <9*+ It 
73 M 321 105 102 103*— 2 

44 53 51* 52%+ » 

1414 58 17* 14* 17*+ * 

U. 81471 19* 18* 19 — * 

1 4to 4to 6*— * 

9J 4 IS* 15* >5* 

1A 13 13* 13* 13* 

IA 2 14% 14* 14%— to 

1A ZlOO 58* 58* 58*— 1* 

IX 8 22* 22% 22* 

SJ 9 120 42* 41* 41*— * 

1718 89 71% 71 71*+ to 

IX S 8 14to 16 14 — to 

1J 9 331 21* 2B% 20* — * 

111187 20% 19% 221% + to 

48 214 45% 44 44*+ * 

A7 9 M 31* JJto 31% — to 

AV 5 IS 41% 40% 40%— % 

3-A 7 483 45* 45% 45%— * 

7517 129 29to 29* 29*+ to 

35 7 834 4«k 43% 43*- % 

46 7 54 17* 17* 17*— to 

11. S 183 24% 24* 24* 

75 4 79% 79* 79*— % 

IX 2 31 38 31 

7 A 6 82 23* 23* 23* 

SJ 7 9 34 25* 25% 

A9 8 5V 47 44% 47 + * 

11. ZlOO 103 103 103 + * 


1A 6 208 17* 
IA X370 34 
1A cl 7V 54 
IA 1 77* 
IA 1 18 
IA I 15% 
K t 17* 
1S9 7* 

TO. 5 54 7 

86 5 34426 
44 4 304035% 


' 17* 
72* 
54 

s* 

JS 

7* 

4% 

25* 

34 


17*— * 
33 — * 
54 —1 
77*- * 
TO — to 
15% — to 
I7to— % 
7*+ * 
6 * 

25*— to 

35%+lto 


11. ~ 5 Wk 18* 18* 

IX 34 35* 35* 35*— V, 
4J 5 251 30% 30 30%+ % 

* A 7 1941 MH 14% 14*- to 
J 9 241 77% 71% 71*— % 
Al 10 1 49% 48* 49%+ M 


53% 29* 




18% 
ss 

Eh 

SS5£ 

44* 30 



24 7 
2.0 13 


50 6 


Ui 


« a* 


A0 10 
44 7 


iiS 

XZ zSSSS? piSs 

25% 20%cman S _ 
37% 24 CrockN 2J0 
55* 34 CrckN Pf 3. 
34% 19 CrckN pfZU 
a<% 14 CrmaK uo 
43% 17* CrotlHI s 1 
31% 22* CrwnCk 
42% 33%CrwZ*l X30 
41% 43% CrZel PfA43, 
35* 25% Crump *144 
ll* 6 Calbnj 
36% 27% CwnEn I J0 

12 B%CofmDra 40 
10% 7% Currlnc 1.10 
31* IStoCurfW I 

38* 22%CurtW A 2 
28% 18% Cyclops J~ 


45 

69 17* 
20 23% 
3 21% 
A3 23 346 10% 
2011 561)23% 

ttVi 1 S2 

3417 21 26% 
.916 1*0 53* 

4J 9 44 38* 

V 11 

u‘ S ^ 

9.1 20 


3 34 




SJ 6 20 

2414 470 



5 50 27* 

6010 213 58 

7J 10 64* 

4J 5 73 29% 

4J15 87 'm* 29% 30 

35 11 9 12 12 12 

IX 1 IA M 8* 

3J 6 tfd tm 20% 26%+ * 

Ll 3 33 33 33 

3617 0 25 34% 24% — % 


Ml 

160 


5% 29k DMC 

9to 4* DPF 
13* X* Damon 
20 12 DanRiv 

29* 17% DanoCp 
52* 16* Daniel jdd 
45* 42% DartKft n 
87% 46 Data Gen 
47% 16* DataTar JO 
98* 44% Dalpat S 
15* 9% Dayca 34b 

34% 36* DarttM 2 
IS* 12* DavtPL 1J4 
43* 21* Deere 1.90 
14* 10% DefmP 148 
51 31*DeltaA 1J0 
17 f Deltona 
52* 35* Deluxe nlJ6 
20* 15% OenMJa 1.16 
21* 11% Dennys 48 
21% 13 Dentwdy 48 
15 10% OeSato 1 

14% 10* DetEd 160 
81 62 DetE Pt9J2 

64 49 DetE Pf760 

64% 48 DetE Pf745 
43 45% DetE Pf7J6 

34* 19 DE pfFX75 
24% 19% DE PTBX75 
19* 14* DetE PTX28 
35 20* Dexter 1 

15* 7 DIG far .56 

27 14* DIGior PfZ2S 

19% 14* DkilCP 1 JO 
50 38% Dlalnt 2-20 

22* 13% Dlalnt on -20 
36% 23* D lain 5 140 

50% 25% Dledotd JO 


4* 


i vr 


96* 56% Digital Ea 

llllngm JO 


1160 

.16 

1.14 

JO 

1-04 

M0 

160 

IJ6 

UO 


19% 8% DIMl 

35 20% Dll loom Pf2 

19 14 Dillon 1.08b 

53% 35* Disney J2 
8% 3% Dlvrsfdln 

15% 9* OrPeppr J6 

22% 6% Do cum at 

132* 36% Dome a JO 
25* 16* Donald 
9 3* DonLJ 

30% 23% Donnly 
18* 12% Dorsey 
56* 27% Dover 
39% 2/toDowai 
57% 34* DowJn 
47 25* Drava 

86% 47* Dressr 
43% 42* Dresr wl 
17* 13 DrexB Ute 
47% 16% DrcyfJ M 
49* 3llk daPanf 2a 
40* 31*duPnt pfXSO 
50* 39% duPnl pfASO 
19% 14% DukeP 1 SI 
82% 61 Duke PfLTO 
79% 57 Duke PfSJO 
77* 53% Duke Pf7J0 
27% 18% Duke pfZ69 
59 34% DunBr 2M 

IS* 12% DuaLf 1J0 
22* 16 Duq Pi AX 10 
18% 14% Duq prKXlO 
2D 15 Duq PT 2JI 
16% 8% DutchB .18 

10% 4* DVRAm .10 


48 4* 4% 

5 26 7% 7* 

I. 736 341 12* 119b 

7.1 4 77 16 15% IHk 

63 0 143 23* 23% 23%— % 
623 73 51* 50* 51M + 1H 

874 43%d42* 42%+ to 
15 152 73% 72% 7Z%— 1* 
U 18 2S5 23* 22% 22to— * 
24 285 91% 90* 91 — % 
44 6 27 12* 12 «*+ to 

A3 9 59 46 45% 46 

IX 71523 13* 13% 13%— % 
4611 712 42* 40* 40%-lto 
IX 7 92 11% 11* llto — to 
2510 1897 48* 46* 48* + 1% 
10 14% 14% 1481+ * 
X313 22 47* 47 47 — % 

6.7 7 25 17% 17* 17% 

AV 4 214 18to 17% 18 
SOU 43 17% 17% 17%—% 
7.1 6 18 14% 14* I4to+ to 
IA 7 306 11% 11* 11*— * 
IA zl20 66* 65 66%+l% 

U. ZlOO 54 54 44 —1* 

15. 2300 51* S0% 51 -1* 

Ii Z1S00 51* 50 SO — 1* 
11 6 20% 20% 20% 

11 3 20% 20* 208k— % 

IA 31 l«to 14 16 

10 12 57 34% 33% 33%— % 
Ll 9 817 11 10% 11 + * 

91 11 22% 22% 22%+ * 

63 4 9 18% 18* 18%+ * 

6J 11 106 35% 35* 35* 

75 2 1* 16 16 

SJ 82014 32* 31* 31% — JJ 
IJU 505 45% 44% 44% — 1* 
17 918 «% 89* 90 + % 
17 7 404 19* 10% 19 

SJ 10 34* 34 34%+l 

7J 9 19 15 14% 148k— to 

17 TO 364 44* 43* 43Vz— * 
7 51 7 4% 48k— to 

Ll 10 402 12* 12* 12H— to 

41 14* 16% 16*+ % 
A 128 121* 118* 118*— % 

X515 10 24* 24* 24* + Vk 

20 1 T 94 Sto 7% 8 

X2 10 72 35* 34% 35* + to 

A4 6 68 18* 18* 18%— % 
1J15 25 u57 56% 56%+ % 

SJ 75427 31 M. 30* 31 —to 
X9 16 45 55% 54* 5S% + 1% 

X9 17 474 u47% 46 46*— * 

M 13 SIS 86 84* BS%+ * 

42 43% 42% 43%+ to 

IX 12 15% 15% 15%+ to 

ZD g d 39to 39* 39*— % 

A8 92005 42* 41% 42 + * 

IX 1 34% 34% 34% 

la 13 44 43* 43*— * 

11. A 130 17* 17* 17* 

IX z70 66* 46* 66%— % 
IX zlOO 62* 62* 62 to— to 
IX *150 59* 58* 58*— to 

II. 8 23* 23* 23* 

1716 74 55* 55 55* + % 

IA 7 191 13* 13* 13% _ 

IX ZS00 17% 17% 17%+ % 

IA 7 15% IS 1S%+ to 

IA ZZTO 16* 16* 16* 

1.116 84ul7* 15% 17 +lto 

1J 12 70 8% 8* 8* 


44% 22* EGG S JO 
49% 22* E SVS 1 
23% 14* EogfeP JB 
19 13*Easco 1J0 
11* Sto EosTAIr 
12* 17 EsAIr Pf2J9 
29* 15% EostGP 1 
13% TO% EoUUfl MO 
72* 42* EsKod 3 
34* TO* Eaton 172 
18to 11% Ecblln S3 
37 IBto EckrdJk 1 JO 
33 2d% Eolsar 1 J2 

27 12* Edwrds sJO 

30* 15% EiPasa MB 
21* 16 EPS apfX3S 
19 8* ElcarCp JO 

13 5* ElecAsx 

37* 18% ED5 1.12 
8* 2% ElMeMg 

31* 13* Elgin MO 
7* 2% Ellzlr 

40* 29* EmrjEl MO 
197k 8* EmrRd 

21* 12 EmryA 1 
35* 23% Em hart ZAO 
IZ* 10* EmoD* M4 
8* 6* EmoD pf.92 

37% 10* EmpGas SJ6 
41* 20* EngMC 81.16 
19* 13% ErmlsBF M 
48* 24* Eiureh 172 
105% 90% Ens Pf 1U2 
19* 11* Enfex JO 
17 6* Envrfec J51 

238h 17 Eaulht ZJO 
ID* 7* Eavlmfc .96 
48* 19% EautO 1J0 
17% 11* EatLf IJSe 
62 24% Esmrk 1 J4 

15* 9* Essex Ch M 
50% 2S E sbrln I JO 
36* 22% EltlYl 1 JO 
25% 16% EvddP MO 
12% 9% Evan pflJO 
46* 26 EsCelO 2 
17 13% Exelsr Mia 

80% S3 Ejzor SAB 


1J23 115 42to 41% 418b— to 
2J 21 13 45% 45* 45*— % 

A6 0 442 19 18% 19 

6717 117 18 17% 17* 

2760 0* 7% 8*+ to 

IA 6 19* 19* 19% 

Mil 779 27% 26% 27*+ % 

IX ■ 45 13* 12* 12* 

4J 10 1476 70* 70 70 — % 

AJ 4 179 20 27* 27*— % 

X9 12 1980 13* 13to 13*— * 
3,3 12 188 36* 36* 36*+ % 
AS 8 15 29* 29* 29*— % 

U 7 41 25* 25* 25* 

57 84762 24* 24 25* + !* 
IX 9 10* IS* 18*— % 

I. 912 136 16% 15* 16 — to 

14 72 10* 9* 10% + * 

X515 71 32% 31 32 + * 

16 319 7to 7% 7to— to 

Si I IS 29* 28% 28*— % 

137 6* 6* 6% — * 

44 9 son 34% 33* 34% + % 
21 66 15* 14* 15 + % 

Ll 13 136 !6to 16* 16*— % 
7-6 7 61 32* 31* XI*— * 

13. 0 26 llto 10* llto+ to 

IX Z50Q 7% 7 7 — % 

3 19 389 u3? 37% 38% + 1% 

XI 71291 56* 54* Mto+1% 

16 7 3 17% 17% 17% 

XS 13 309 48* 47* 48*+ * 
TL 25300101 100* 101 
SJ 9 1S4 16 IS* 16 + to 
139 13* 13% 13%+ % 

II. B 7 23 2!to 22to— to 

It 5 14 9* 9% 9% — to 

17 9 341149 48% 49 + % 

IX 9 97 13to 13* 13% 

1513 99 53% S* 53% 

Ll 0 77 13* IMk I3to — % 
M 14 103 51 49* 51 +1* 

A6 8 262 33 3Z% 32%— % 

AS 7 444 74% 23* 23%— % 
IX 54 11% 11 llto+ to 
A0 8 99 42% 41% 41 to— to 

IX 2 14% M* 14%+ to 
7.1 6203S 78ft 78 7»— % 


31% 21% FMC 1 AO 
40 27* FMC Pf 125 

15% Wk Faaraa M 

7% 4 FobrlCfr JO 

- HEnt 


4to Foment .lSe 


SJ 6 136 26% 26% 26%— % 
6J 2 33% 33* 33*— * 
X6T2 87 13* 17* 13to+ to 
X7 7 S3 7% 7to 7to+ to 
10 71 6 5 5 


3 — * 


33* 

62* 


12 Month Stock 
High Law D)». In 


Chpe 

5K. Cknc Pro* 

8 Yld. P/E TOOL High Lew Oust, aw 


31% antFairdd sJ2 

16* 9* FaroDIr jU 

17* r.k FrWsiFn 
V% 2% Far ah Ml 
6 3 FrtUwi 

50 26 FedCo X40 

81% 31% FedEzpr 
39% 37* FdExpr wl 
21* 12* z FdMoa 1 JO 
17% lKbFedNM 1.28 
35 23% FedPB 1 

43 Vk 28to FPoP PflJO 
24'.t 13 FdSrani sJn 
36% 21% FedOSI 1 JO 
34% 17 Ferro UO 
15to 5* FldFln AO 
33* 24 Sk FldUnl XBO 
291k =2* FldCSf 2 
12* 7 Flhnwy JOi 

8% 4% Fklmwy Pf 

13* 10% FnCoAm S48 
III* 10% FlnSBar l 
42* 20% F Inf Fed IJSf 
a* 6to Flnrsbi 
21 10% FICTirt JB 

16% 10% FstChlC UO 
PVi 17* FlftnTx U4 
47* 32% FtlnBn UO 
63* 16% FsfMtss Jl 
36% 24* FstNBo ZJO 
24% 16% FNSIBn UO 
11 3*FslFa J2l 
1* to FslPO wl 
2% I* FtPoMta 
23* 13* FlUnRf 1J6 
7* Sto FIVaBk J2 
27 19* FfWUc 1 JS 

35% 21% FbctiCP ISO 
IBto 5* FISbFds .40 
34% 15* FtohrSd S7b 
V* 5 to FICOTEnl S3 
25to 15% Fleming 1.12 
23% 12* Flu IV JO 
13* 10:4 Flezl pflJl 
40 24toFtiahrSf L16 
74% 46 to FlaECSt JOe 
281k 19'eFlaPL X72 
If* 12* FloPw 5IJ6 
38% 18'kFlaSI 9 1 

64 36* Fluor 9 JO 

39'i 20% FooTOC 2 
38% 21 to FordM UO 
31i- 20*ForMK 2 
W% 9'S F»D ear 124 
56% 35% FrtHcw Ms 
56* 18* FosWh .72 
9* 3* Folamal 

48* 191k FourPIM 
14% 7% RuStaP 41 

59* 3017 FOibrg UO 

16% 6>- FronkM J8 
70% Jilt FrplM 9 1 

13* 6 * Frlolra Jo 
31% 23% Fruehl ZAO 
23% 11 Fuqua JOb 
10% 12* Foaa of US 


19 I 


iOW 645 
LS 0 119 
19 7 228 
X8 9 26 


XS 8 153 29*.k 20% 29 + to 

Z9 7 6 15 14% 15 — to 

4 18 14* 14% 14* 

18 80 6% 6% 4to 

255 5* 5* 5* 

A9 16 2 <0* 48* 4S*+ to 

M 95 76 73* 74 +7 

22 38% 37% 3S*+ * 

SJ 7 04 20% 20*i S' to 

9.114 5M M% 14 14* — % 

M 7 230 28% 27* 3 — * 

XS 4 34 34 34 — % 

M 9 31 22% 21* 22 — to 
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E. Germany 
Exhausts Its 
Hard Coal 


Massey Details Canadian Refinancing Plan 


By Andrew H. Malcolm 

,¥«w Varik Tuna Smite 

TORONTO — Massey-Feipison 
Ltd., the financially stricken mier- 
national farm- machinery giant, has 
announced details of its complex 


Eyes W. Germany y refinancing pa ckag e. 

" . „ The platTMov 


Poland for Supplies 

The Asmcujul lent 

GENEVA — East Germany ap- 
parently has exhausted its reserves 
of high^juality hard coal and is re- 
lying on imports and increased 
mining of poorer-quality soft coal 
for fuel, official government re- 
ports and other sources say. 

The depiction has forced the in- 
dustrialized Communist nation to 
turn to Poland and West Germany 
for hard coal, the sources said. 

East German government data 
obtained from the United Nations 
Economic (\muni*siun for Europe 
says production of hard cool dwin- 
dled from 1,044.000 metric tons in 
1970 to 85,000 tons in 1978 and 
zero m 1979. 

According to statistics compiled 
by the World Energy Conference, 
East Germany’s reserves of soft — 
or so-called ■’brown” — coal to- 
taled 7.5 billion urns in 1977. 

Brown coal does not yield as 
much energy as hard coal. Never- 
theless, “we are mainly using 
brown coal for all purposes — 
beating, power generating and so 
on,” the source said. 

East Germany has turned to Po- 
land and West Germany for its 
hard coal needs, the source said. 
But diplomatic observers suggest- 
ed that recent political develop- 
ments could undermine — at 1 k.im 
for East Germany — the reliability 
of both suppliers. 

Poland's industrial unrest dis- 
rupted coal production briefly in 
September, which may result in 
more cool being di veiled tempo- 
rarily to domestic needs. 

Meanwhile, East Germany's re- 
cent political rift with West Ger- 
many is thought likely to threaten 
trade relations between the two 
countries, the observers said. 

East Germany randy provides 
economic data, but UN statistics 
show that, in 1970. 1 million tons 
was mined domestically, while im- 
ports were 8.2 million tons. 

Coal production and trade 
statistics also indicated that, in 
1978, coal consumption was 5.7 
million ions. The UN report esti- 
mated East Germany's hard coal 
imports last year at 6 million tons. 


The plan, following the an- 
nouncement of an unusual form of 
Canadian government support, in- 
volves the issue of SC42S million 
in new shareholder equity and the 

am version of SC275 million of 
Massey's heavy short-term debts 
imo equity. 

According to the Massey state- 
ment issued Tuesday, SC200 mil- 
lion is proposed as common or 
preferred shares, with a govern- 
ment guarantee on a substantia] 


portion of this amount; SC ISO mil- 
lion as convertible preferred shares 
to be purchased by the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce, Mas- 
seys Hi™n lender, and SC350 mil- 
lion as an underwritten public is- 
sue of convertible preferred shares 

S anteed by the company's other 
ere. The Bank of Commerce 
will also undertake to purchase the 
unsold boloc^ of common and 
preferred shares up to SC 150 mil- 

Massey's statement expressed 
the hope that the Canadian refi- 
nancing plan would prove an in- 
centive for the company's other 
lenders around the world, includ- 
ing those in the United Slates. 
Massey, which has about JC2.I 


billion in debts, sought help from 
the Canadian and Ontario govern- 
ments to raise more than SC600 
million in new shareholder equity. 
Monday the governments said they 
would guarantee a certain portion 
of some of the new equity invest- 
ments by private investors, but not 
by the banks. 

A Spokesman explained (hat (his 
might involve setting a fair market 
value of, say, $C6 per new Massey 

share. Through negotiations the 
governments would then guarantee 
a certain percentage of this capital 
investment for a set time. Thus, 
with on SO percent guarantee for 
perhaps four years, an investor 
would know that after four years 
be could receive SC4.80 from the 


government for each share, if the 
stock hod dropped below that 
amount, or he could continue his 
in vestment without any future 
guarantee. 

The governments hoped the sup- 
port plan for Massey will moke the 
company's 250 worldwide credi- 
tors willing to reschedule debts, 
some of which fall due Not'. 1. 

The governments' intentions are 
part of a complex refinancing 
package which Massey and its 
main creditor, the Bank of Com- 
merce, ore trying to negotiate with 
other banks and underwriters. 
The governments’ statement was 
dramatically encouraging,’' said a 
bank spokesman, “but a long way 
from a solution.*’ 


U.S. Activists Raising a Ruckus Down on the Farm 


By Ann Crittenden 

Vnr liiri Time; Srrvu; e 

NEW YORK — Three things, are 
happening to American farming, 
as inevitably, it seems, as winter 
follow* fall: the land is bang held 
in fewer hands, production is ever 
more specialized and mechanized, 
and more food is being shipped 
0t erseas. 

Most of the time these trends 
are discussed as if they were all to 
the good. Bigness is equated with 
efficiency, specialization with 
greater output. And huge agricul- 
tural exports are the currency to 
pay for foreign oil. 

But all of these developments 
have dark sides. For one thing, rel- 
atively small farms of a few hun- 
dred acres ore often as productive 
and innovative as giant farms of 
thousands of acres; in some cases 
more so. At the same time, the 
price of large-scale agriculture has 
been the decline of rural communi- 
ties and a loss of economic and po- 
litical vitality in many quiet cor- 
ners of the country. 

Even agricultural exports, the 
salvation of the national balance 
of payments, are a mixed blessing. 
All-out planting of com and soy- 
beans for export is exhausting the 
soil, and dependence upon the vol- 
atile international groin markets 
has bred a new instability into 
formers' balance sheets. 

Not surprisingly, these uncom- 
fortable trade-offs have not gone 
unnoticed. A number of small re- 
search and activist groups around 
the country are questioning some 


of the fundamental assumptions of 
U.S. agriculture. This questioning 
will constitute one of the major 
.American polio issues of the 
l9S0s. 

The Institute for Food and De- 
velopment Policy, formed in the 
early I97G* and based m San Fran- 
cisco. has a modest budget of 
3200,000, a staff of IQ, and is one 
of the most established food 
"think tanks." Its founder. Fiances 
Moore Lappe. is one of the most 
respected critics on food issues in 
the country. 

The institute's major project is 
raising questions about the domes- 
tic costs of the international trade 
in agriculture, officially viewed ei- 
ther as an unmixed blessing, or at 
worst, a necessity. 

No Sid- Depletion Allowance 

According to Mrs. Lappe and 
researcher James Vessel, for ex- 
ample. export demand for U.S. 
grain had led to a “mining of the 
soil." Intensive planting of com 
and soybean*, with little rotation, 
and planting on marginal land, is 
hastening deterioration of the soil. 
The internationalization of the 
grain markets has meant higher 
prices for U.S. consumers, and 
more unstable prices for produc- 
ers. thereby pushing more margin- 
al farmers' off the bottom of the 
ladder, say* Mr. Wessel. 

"It's the largest forming units 
that are growing as a result of the 
export boom, not the middle-sized, 
more efficient farms.” said Mrs. 
Lappe. "Therefore it has no social, 
as opposed to economic, benefit." 


Agriculture Secretary Bob Berg- 
land has said that "it is a myth that 
the biggest farms are the most effi- 
cient. Innovation come* not from 
the largest farms but from the fam- 
ily farms that are big enough to 
use modern technology, but not so 
bjg as to hire nonfamily labor. The 
biggest farms don’t try anything 
unless it's been proven somewhere 
el*e." 

The Center for Rural Affairs in 
Walihill. Neb., according to an of- 
ficial in Mr. Bergland’s office, is 
"the best public interest group in 
the country on agricultural and ru- 
ral issues.” That judgment owes 
much to the personality and ener- 
gy of the center’s director. Many 
Strange. 

The center made its reputation 
four years ago with a pamphlet 
called Wheels of Fortune, outlin- 
ing the effect of center-pivot irriga- 
tion on Nebraska farmland. 

Breakup of Family Farms 

It found that the large, circular 
irrigation systems (.not unlike the 
rotating sprinkler homeowners 
use), by making; possible the cul- 
tivation or sloping, marginal land, 
have speeded the exhaustion of 
soil and water in the fragile san- 
dhills sections of Nebraska, and 
because of the great expense of the 
systems, have led to more investor- 
owned fanning in the state. 

Mr. Strange explained that most 
of the center’s work is focused on 
the impact of public policy on the 
small family farm. Too often, he 
claims, federal progams, usually 
inadvertently, simply reinforce 


what he colls “the trend toward 
growing inequity within agricul- 
ture and the shift away from diver- 
sified. family-sized units to huge, 
specialized unit*, often owned by a 
corporation or absentee landlord 
and farmed by someone else." 

The family farm has been weak- 
ened further by specialization in 
farm animal*. More than 90 per- 
cent of broilers now are produced 
off the farm, and hogs are also 
moving into large pig ■’factories," 
where pigs are bred, fed and raised 
without ever leaving one building's 
four wall*. .As Mr. Strange put it. 
the "departure [of different kinds 
of animal*) makes even farm a lit- 
tle less diversified, and a little 
more dependent upon one or two 
crops for survival." 
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Rare Canadian Opportunity 
Highly Visible Role 


One of the largest and most widespread Canadian organi- 
zations is on the brink of change. It requires an operations- 
minded CEO. with sound management systems knowledge 
and good practical sense. 


President & C.E.0. 


With a high reputation in the business community as a 
profit-oriented achiever, you're already at the helm of your firm. 
Moreover, you're accustomed to the complexities of widely 
diffused facilities and sensitive labour/ management relations. 

This is a rare opportunity to manage and direct change... 
change required to meet the needs of a new. competitive 
business environment. 

The task is tough but the rewards are there: financially, and 
ot course the visibility. 

Write us. or call with the assurance of complete confidence. 
Our Project 0108 


’foronto: (416)920-7702 

Montreal: (514)849-5357 
Calgary: (403) 265-8780 

Vancouver: (604)669-3550 
Houston: (713)757-1958 
England:' (01) 834-7966 


50 Prince Arthur Ave. M5R 185 
TTJ5 Sherbrooke St W. H3A 1H3 
700-4th Ave. S.W. T2P 3J4 
999 W. Hastings St. V6C 2W2 
Two Houston Center, Texas 77010 
24 Buckingham Gate, London SW1 
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The Caldwell Partners 

Uniting outstanding executives 
with exceptional companies... 


: - -TUNE 200 COMPANY - GERMANY - Mixed Software Applications 

# "< I 

: ' ■ * } s *ub<iiviiar> is j market leader in its field Growth plans are ambmous and place high demands (in 

. * ‘ ^ .-‘mu I and manufacturing information systems. Wc are seeking to recruit an excellent. 

■ ’ M.I.S./E.D.P. MANAGER 

. Member of the “Geschaeftsleinmg* and European M.I.S. management team) 

. v ‘ J i’ 1 

' : !: MLSMon is to manage c. 30 experienced persons in the support or 

, - ’1- - " the development of European standard sofiware. The systems cnviromment includes _ IBM DOS 

■ : amcs. RJE swems and DB DC applications. Our requirements are: 


. : jaift, RJE swems and DB-DC applications. Our requirements are: 

A university degree plus relevant EJ3.P- training; . 

» a minimum of 8-10 wars E.D.P. experience with at least 3-5 years management expenenee, 
.zK.y Experience in software engineering and prefect managenmt techniques: 

. U.S^ U K. German subsidiary experience. Wwkmg languages English and German. 

' " ’ A broad knowledge oi commercial and manufacturing M.I.V. applications. 


ih IS the position well remunerated, it offers personal a * t c ^P“ UJ '; , V,^ 
/ ■ right per wi- ir vou are interested send in your application immediately or give us a ljII at tlie 

■** £.1 i listed numbers. Your application will be handled discretely. 

"■J % 

,, , < Pagenkemper* Weldon & Sfeinacker 

S $ Imearaled Resource Managemeni - Untemehmensbcralung BDU 
• f\X Postfach 116«. 6500 Mint F.R.G. - TEL: 49 lOl 613I-22KOO or 20777, 

- !*C>' 
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SuccMsm NhritlfingiMil 
Travel Trad* Specialist 

Mdksa nnponufatapenibon 'm Irovd company, 
profarobfy in a morlichng.'diiM*iopm*ntrolo. 
Profile 

* Mole, aged 29, Scarofinevian Fkiont m 
EngWv french & German. M. Sc in 
A to fceWng/AAniniilruf ii in. 

* Sever erf yeeni experience in hovel bur- 
net* mducbig eepenence of developing 
world-wide tour package*. 

’ Knowledge of IATA regulations and fore 
sbucturet. 

Witt consider attractive appartunihe* 
in UK/Europe. 

Please reply Bon N a 32940, 

I.M.T., 103 Kingiwoy, London WC2. 
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DIALER, 32, Master in Eusnanfci & 
Ruiinns Ackraniifrobao. 6 yean 
banking experience in France and 
uwiHiH foreign eechong* deoler, 
foreign cur renews k we in r end cor- 
porate customer* adviser, bilingual 
French/ EngKih, S eeks a passion as 
chief dealer or foreign eschange 
manager is a nsafar ekmdeMl 
bonk, in France or abroad. Rtf.. 85 
A mb Cockms t/JQV, 


12, rue Blanche 75436 PAMS CEDtX 09 
Tel. i 280.61.46. Ext. 71. 

265.44.40. Ext. 42. 

• FRENCH. 29, Master in Econo mi cs 
University of Pen, fluenl in English 
and Spanish, 3 yean experience In 
eco no m ics and market studies in 
intemafcaaal consulting firm, good j 
knowledge of French commercial dk* 
tnbudon and experience in working 
an Spanish and South American mar- 
kets, seeks position in m ar keting, 
development, or other opportunities 
Ktrf.. 77 Para Codrtt f/JCB. 

• AdraMatrartvow Credit or Per- 
sonnel MANAGE*, graduate of 
U.S. Business School, fully biBngual 
Fren ch man. IS year* experience as | 
short sl e eve coairoB e r, financial mid 
executive officer with American sub- 
sidiaries in hme, Europe and 
Africa. Coe* contemns, troub- 
leshooter. Tap references. Can be 
your reliable contact man betw e en 
U.S. and local manag em e nt . Seeks 
po si tion along those lines, Paris m 
or elsmeher e . M.t 78 Path Cadet* 
I'JCB. 

• French Se ni or Execut ive . fomiQor 
with American m et ho ds ot business. 
Seeks assignments kt Mowing fields 
of activities: eiorket and product 
analysis, factory branch opening, 
denier network appointmere and 
supervision. Freelance or salaried 
staff or partnership accepted. Rtf.. 
TWbris Cadet* l/JCB. 

• WHOM WOMAN. Parle based, 
export-executive, £5 yean eld. mas- 
ten degree, speaking French and 
Spanish fluendy, having exce&mi 
experience in sales, adrnmirtramn. 
all facets of export, teaching, xantlo- 
hon, personnel and having hig h l e v e l 
c o ntacts, soaks position a* girt, 
friday/assistant fa director of small 
or mednen export house who needs a 
dynamic, loyal muK-lauted, hard- 
working helper. Paris and suburbs. 
Raf.i 03 Pad* Cadm l/JCB. 

■ LAWYER. ABMINtSIIUTCM, doc- 
torate In law Columbia University, 
UA natksnpl, French work pennrt. 
P erfectly biSnguai French, fluent Ger- 
man. Soaks challenge with compa n y 
needing more than 20 year* experi- 
ence in nepahabon, contracts, corpo- 
rate and km low, indudrial property. 
Free to relocate or IraueL Fufl or part 
time. M.- 84 Pam Cadet* WOL 


International 

Personnel 

Recnriter /Manager 

London Based 

/ 

Maynard Barry Ltd. 


We believe that the job needs a 
rare person - a poly-cultural pro- 
fessional Recruiter and Personnel 
Manager (male or female). 

We have:- 

♦ Seven offices from 
Cothenburg to Madrid. 

♦ Staff based in European cities 
from Dublin to Budapest. 

+ 70 Management Consultancy 
stall in Europe and growing 
rapidly. 

To assist our managers you will 
be involved in all tne phases of 
recruiting our professional staff. 
You must be able to draft 
advertisements, conduct 
searches, select candidates and 


interview equally effectively in 
several European countries. 
Additionally vou will become 
involved in all aspects of 
Personnel Management in our 
European offices. This calls for a 
truly poly-cultural background, 
ideally gained in Scandinavia, 
Germany and France. Fluency in 
English is obviously essential.' 
Applications which should 
include summary’ details of your 
background and quoting 
reference 71 should be sent to: 
Dr. L Bowers, European 
Personnel Director, Maynard & 
Barry Ltd., BerkeleySquare 
House, Berkeley Square, London 
W1X5PB. England. 


A 1 1 SfrtV Gmu p Comp a n y 


As part of a diversified internationally operating group, we are erecting a plant in the EC area. This new company will be heavily 
involved in the production and worldwide marketing of cross country utility automobiles. For this pioneering task wc are looking for 
competent professionals. 


Director Finance and Administration 

Requires individual with strong interpersonal skills and a 
proven academic and business record. MBA/ CPA highly 
desired. Experience in business and financial analysis should 
be combined with knowledge of accounting practices and 
procedures. 

FMI 947 


Sonior Financial Analyst 

Experienced individual to manage budgeting and other 
financial affairs. Position requires background in accounting 
and financial management with emphasis on budgets and 
cost. Reports directly to General Manager in a staff position. 

FMI 948 


Compensation and other fringe benefits will be attractive. Applications ore treated with discretion. Inquiries should be directed to Horst 
Breckner or to Bemd Stutz, who are also available for information by phone. 

Management Consultants GmbH 

MnwilfW. MM IusUimi i Mu. KniSvXMt M OsnrxMVI 




PETROLEUM TRADER 

Petroleum company in Geneva seeks a 

TRADER 

with certain experience in the oil field. 

Kindly send your curriculum vitae and pretentions to: 

Box D 1,668, International Herald Tribune, 
92521 NeuiHy Cedex, France. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


-EXPOtT MUKETWG HBC- 

U.S. c i tiz e n, 10 yeas experience 
copilot equip. & turn key prefect 
Um, contract & project mcnoge - 
ment Middle East, Africa, East & 
West Europe. Buent French, Italian, 
Spanish. Siraks challenging position. 
Residing in Europe, would relocate. 
Write IP 3, 13920 Emms, Franc*. 


““ Am too boUna far roar man in 
ROME 

For iota, purcham, as consuluM or np- 
rtwiMM tor Italy onct'cs £i*eoe/Mid- 
(£* Sort’ Ctnran, 41, Swift tctaeCng, 
Carmen, baton, English and Franck, expe- 
nance m Mtenatmtel seta (fw* ywi 
Asia], edema), forwarefing, since 1972 m 
holy with mulhnationei companies, at pres- 
ent m mcxwging position, is looking far 
new activity, rfaoie reply Box 932. 
Herald Tnfavn*. Vm eUo Memde JS. 
m— iiI MWi tow, Holy, whhmb 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SALES 

BASE: CENTRAL SWITZERLAND 

We are a young, fast-growing, international finance company with 
over U.S. 5700,000,000 equity, specializing in the financing of 
industrial products sold for export. Due to growth in our business, 
we are looking for 

Experienced Financial Sales Executives 

at various levels in the organization. 

Ideal candidates would possess some or aO of the following quat- 
dkadons: 

* At least five years' experience in international bonking/finance 
or related field, 

* Proficiency in English with working knowledge of ot least one 
other language. 

* A working knowledge of commercial/ bonking law. 

* A good understanding of international commerce. 

* 30-65 years of age. 

* The temperament and ability to be creative in structuring a wide 
variety of financial transactions. 

* $wi» nationals preferred. 

The company is based in central Switzerland. The job involves 
extensive international travel. The salary offered is in the area of 
S.Fr. 70,000 to S.Fr. 100,000 per annum, depending on the posi- 
tion and the applicant's qualifications., Automobile provided. 

Four positions become available between Jammy 
and September 1981. 

Pfate repty « writing, endasmg your curriculum vitae, to-. 

P.O. Box 104, Caw Post ale, 1723 Marly, Switzerland. 


t 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Oct. 22 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to the closing on Wall Street. 


U.S. COMMODITY PRICES 
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1X4 2X13 132 524 531 5211 + 1% . 

.10 IJ 19 41 6% 6 * 

10-22 IX xSO 85% 85% BS% 

I2J0 13. 2 17% 171k 171k — -k ■ 

X0 4.0 4 13 10 TO ID 

1X0 7.1 7 57 25% 241 25'*— - : 

X4| 5.7 5 446 434 434 43*-— V. . 

Llfle 76 IK 22% 224 224+ *i • 

FX50 IX 3 24 24 24 + V 

7 136 3'.k 3% 34 

XOb 16 6 26 114 1U* 1T4+ 4 1 

1 56 14 27 Wik 17% 11 + M ; 

n.l3e J 17 Itair.i 194 174—4 
JO 6 22 114 334 31% 32 + 5k 
I 69 16 II 141 11431 43!i 43U+IU ' 

IJ2 II. 6 95 131 04 134— tk , 

ilJO 46 7 54 374 36% 371+ 4 i 

1.10 63 9 69 HVk 174 174— 4 . 

1 JO 26 7 134 454 4T* 454- 4 ( 

JO 3X B 17 14% 144 144— 4 > 

23 73 7914 714 71% + 4 ' 

_ U-- U — U _ 

JUT 3364 30 111 20 +14 • 

1.76 5X10 2680324 314 324 + 1% 1 


dree 

12 Mem Hi Stock Sh. . . Ctoe Pre* 

NWI LOW CMv. in S vie. PIE WOjl Hk«h Low QoM. Ckne 

144 T04UMC 1JM 9X 7 7 12% 1»6 124- 4 

7^U°^ Tr .12, 7JJJ V& 

SSS%iiffi.22? i’? u« 7 KS SS-% 

50 x3 66 51521 48 47 47%—% 

114 MkSSonS' -20 13 4 » 14 J% Mb- 4 

| jm union CD JH 4J 7 127 69k 64 6% 

124 MiSSiEST 1^ IS. 114 114 114+ 4 

71 SZVaUnEI BfL 8 M. *390 56 56 54 . 

194 134 UnEI 012.12 U. < 15% JW % 

254 194 UnEI PtX72 IX SJ UW 214 22%*T 4 

68 54 UnEI pfH S 14. 2 594 59% 57% + 4 

324 174 UnOOCaf iXO 16 M 2373 50 404 484—14 
M4 37 %Uop5TVi^ 30 17 1269 a7B% » 

64 34 UnJ royal 3JF 6 » «k+ % 

4IV] 22 Unlryal pf zMO 95 35 55 

16% 54 UnBrnd XOo 2J 6 182 144 14 144+ 4 

14 ovw UBrC pn JO V J 35 13 1W T3 — “ «% 

5 5*9 34 1j UaEflRs sT-S3 2A\Q ** $**»“ JJ 

31% 164 UnGrTY J< 6 10 162 uM 31 3J — % 

234 174 UUlum X68 JX 3 » 304 20 ». 

304 264 Ulllu pf X97 IS. 10 274 27% 27% — % 

19% 144 Ulllu 5X30 1% 154 U4 154 

32% 15%1/nlllnd .95 1118 TO 31 — 

284 12 Unltln PIX2 IX 2 26 U% 

2* jrA LfniUrm J2 1-17 3 204% 204% 20H— ra 

114 xSuSwBk 164a IX 4 17 irn 104 104+ 4 

8 3% UnMM n _ 22 54 5% g* 

7 3% UhPkMn 38 64 5% 5% S%— 4 

37% l»%Un R«M 600 X* 3 «1 21 2«k M%- % 

24% 15Vi USFoS 1X86 X8 17 Z7% 23 234+ 4 

24% 157k vans i—e , jWl 1JW 164+4 

*0 56 314 39% 314 + 14 

TO S 151 404 3*4 394— 

7J 5 39 334 334 334+ 4 

16 7 201 27 26% 26 %— 4 

96 6 103 ■ 74 ■ + 4 

12 9 19 234 23% 23%— 'k 

126 126 154 144 114+ % 

66 5 58 26% 264 264— 4 

7J 681 224 21% 22 — W 

5J 10 60 40'* 40 48 — '* 

4X 7 1049 494 491k 494—4 

X7 1 2171k 2174 2174—17% 
5J I 136 134 134 +1 

*2 70 624 674 624— 4 

IX 27 254 25% 254 
9X 72099 17 16% 1 17 + % 

7J « 20% 20% 20%+% 

1 J 13 214 38 36 374+1% 

46 6 26 12% 12% T2H- V* 

86 8 30 114 114 11% 

46 9 20 384 284 384 

X2I1 337 42% 424 63%- % 

25% 19 USLIFE .70 3J 5 251 30% 20 204— 4 

27% 24 JUSLPF pfXJS 96 33 34% <123% U%- % 

9% 7% UillfeFd J5n IX M 8 7% 7Tk 

191* 13 UtoPL 2 IX 8 178 16% 16% 16% 

264 20 UIPL D 13.80 12. * 2^ 72__ + % 

7Tm 194U1PL D1X90 IX > 22% 22V* 224—4 

20*-k 15% UIPL PTX04 11 1* 15% 154 154— 14 

— V— V^-V “™ 

32 16% VF CP 160 56 6 IBS 28% 284 28%— 2% 

46% 22 VSI Cp .72 1611 225 46% 46 48 +4 

38% 10% Valero n JO JZ7 P5 36% 35% 36%+ % 

94 514 VOUeyln XO 56 25 25 7% 7 74+ 4 

22% 10% VanDrn I U 7 II 19tk 1*!4 19% — % 

»■! 21 Varlan J2 U11 106 314 304 304—1 

7%varu XO Ml U 11% 11% M%-4 

44% 17 Veera s JO .7 26 131 41% 4(Mk 41 + U 

5% 3 Vend* 27 4% 4% 4% 

12 9 VesISe lJ6e IX 7 94 9tk 9% 

59 29% Viacom XO 417 219 53% 534 534+ U 

39 - 22 Viacom p(X10 SX 1 38% 36% S 6%+ % 

12% 94 VoEPw 1X0 IX 7 738 3ff!% 10% 104— 4 

614 494 VoEP P 17.72 14. *300 544 5f'A «>+-% 

71% 624 VOEP p( nlM 11 **0 64 U 64 

84% ftZWVaEP DfVJS 14. 1420 70 69 49%— 1% 

25% 184VaEP Dtxffl 14. 12 214 21 21%+ 4 

67vJ 49 VOE PIJ7J2 M *300 55% SS% M%+% 

651k 45 VoEP Df7J0 T4. UM 51 U 51 51 -1 

22% 16 VbtaRl .45* 24 7 5 20 20 30 +4 

25% nvvSmiat) JOi 60 lf% 19% 194-4 


17 Month Slock Sis. rw« p^iv 

HWiLawDiv. in s me. prx nos. hwi Low Amt.OaK 

15% « VulcIlK X4 *J S 84 134 11% 134+14 

474 3Q4 VuTCnM 2 _ 4J B_ 6 47 47 47 

224 1*% WlCOR XM 11. 6 29 18% 18% 18% 

I9U 10% wabash 60 xa 7 4»u2B4 19 % i*%+ % 


Chicago Fntnres 
October 22, 1980 


ON* 

Htab 

LOW 

Oose 0*8 


Ml 

VJH0 9JD 

+J» 


9J3 

IB 

*JO 

+JC% 


VJ* 

*63 

*J7I*+J9% 

f JB 

96^ 





*74 

835 

+.18 

8« 

865 

tsmoaovk+JB 


533» SX2D 5130 . 5X30 + Off 


Etf. soles 199s sdeo Tmbl 179. 

Total opod mhonsl Tims. 1643L n«12 from Mm. . 


454 3S WobR pf4J0 
214 UUWochov M 
7% 3% WoetiRlv 

55 Vi 27% WalMrt X0 
414 254 Waiom 1.7* 
30% 1*4 WkHCn Ol-32 
46 23% WellBm 1 

314 194 WalMa 160b 
37% 234 WaltJm 1.90 
11% 0 WoltJ of 1 
ii 41* weraFd 
17% 9%Woraoca 4H 
63% 364 WmCm s 1 


11. C200 40 JO 40 

53 7 8 18% 184 184 

9 ISO 6% 6% 44— % 

J17 176 514 51 514— 4 

4X 7 202 374 36% 36% — 4 
412 29% 29% 29%— 4 
2J 9 18 046% 46% 4*4+ 4 

SJ 4 59 31 304 30%— 4 

5.9 7 310 32% 32 33 — % 

11. *50 94 94 94+ 4 

78 104 9% JO — 4 
SJ 4 111 M 154 U + % 

U 13 177 59% 58% 58%—% 


Dee 537 5644 536 5XH*+JD% i Satis Tuc. 6 *345. { 

Mar S4S 5664 5364 5X2 +.114 71*5 open interest Too. 2BL7A oil » from I 

May S64 5234 562 5654 +JI i Moa. ' 

Jtri 566 5X8 5X3 5XM + J6% I 

Sep 553 555 550 551 +J6 HTtCMIMU. - 

Dec U6 5X9 S64 5X8 +Ji ' MtawdaOMaecIsw i 

_ .Oct 2*7 JO 2*U0 264JS 36620 +530 . 

Safes Tin* re.HR I Dec Z7L30 27450 37180 m* j-non . 

Total open loiemt Tubs. S52SL up 90S Iran) 1 — rjsj n 27S50 27X50 

Man. i Mar X2W 28450 281 JB 


j SHELLJEOGS. 


83J0 6X00 6X50 *250 — U0 
025 025 0J5 0J5 + fff 


EsLeeie34.-nhaTueis.1X 

Total open tatanni Tun. 5R bp 6 (ran Mm. 


23'<* 17 WomrL 1J2 8 6 91116 28 19% ® +1* 


26V 184 WmhGs 2J2 11.8 11 22% 27% 22%—% 

40% 18 wen Not 1J0 4.1 7 *4 37 364 36%+ % 

20% 16%WstlWt X16 IX 8 32 184 18% 184— 4 

84 33’j. WasfaM JO 1.121 90 ir* MU 11 

39'* 214 Walk In J X8 1J17 54 35% 34% 35K+14 

17*1 4*6 WUyGos Jta J 28 76 10% 10% 104—4 

24% 124 Way G Pfl60 76 1 21 21 21 —4 

74 4% WeonUn JO X2 10 75 64 64 6% 

12 IS Ween PHJ6 IX 2 10% 10% KXb— 4 

14% 6%Wet«D 30 X0 7 236 10 9% 9%+ « 

27% 224WellMk XB U I 17 27% 274 27%+ 4 

28% 21% WvtlsP 1J92 7.9 4 344 2*4 244 lf%— 4 


} S? 1 * U *"* n Jg'"i n 3X6 16£k+J7 ' ^ 

1 Mr 3X0 U74 177% 3X0% +JB ■ fg 

i MOV 3X5 3XS 3X3 1*5% +X7 , Ota 

i 3^ US 3X64 3X2 XXSVb +JJ% . Oee 

1 bp in 17T4 34*4 371 + J7% : _ 

I §5c W X6T4 X5736 X594 + 


+*jo ; Su 

+9J0B I- jST 

2000 3000 200 S 30 JO +4J* \ Sir 
2R-50 21200 »7XQ 35070 +530 ■ £ 
244J0 249 JG 34100 2*9X0 +£» j 


Seta* Tun. TIKI 

Tinea open Mnd TUI 75005 tat 335 ttrnn 


24% 154 USFoS lXta 
16% 64 USAir Jta 

32V 16 USAir DtlJJ 
464 334 USFTd 2X0 
37% 2S%USG9P1 2X0 

38 104 USKom 640 

9% 67b USlnd J* 

24 11% USLeasa J2 

IS’V 5% US Rl* 

30 141* USShae 1X0 

35 16% USSteel 160 

Mi'll 26 USTebc 2X8 
54% 36'6 unTetai 2J0 
2354 1824 UTdl Pi 8 
144 0 UTcn Pf7J2 

0 47 UTcf. otua 

2 *% 19V UTqh PI2J5 
204 14U UnlTel 160 
74% 17% UnIT 2sllJ0 

39 23% Unlit od JO 

IS 94 unlvar 
16% 104 UnlvFd .3 
32 ISVkUnlxol 1J2 
47 40 Uelartn 2 

25% 19 USL1FE .70 


224 II WtaFM 2 
44 32 WPenP P14.50 

45% 27<-WlPIP* X20 
13% 10 WstctT 0X0 
11% 6 WnAIrL JO 

~ 19 tvxir Of 2 

23% WnBlK 1X4 
51% 35 WnCaNA SJ4 


69% 24% WtlCa P(X12 X3 


9J 9 J4 22% 21% 22%+ % 
IX *1036 36 36 

72 S n 44% 444 44%+ % 
292 11% IT1A 114+ 4 
17 316 7% 7 74+ 4 

R0 5 22% 22 22-X 

66 5 209 J* 22% 28% 

J22 233 49% 494 49% 


Toted opn^UVer^ Toes 72J2L up 3J34 from : M*x*a**amonooolle*lm>lr^a»mrr- 

MOtL fOVSSAMOTL 

SOYBEANS ; fMttatxdtatan P*r Mint 

55 *64 Jgk+jm ; g - gs S3 25 2S «S 

Joe 9.17 9J7 9.11 9324 + Jf4 ; Jan 26X5 HJK 2US 27 J5 + XS 

Star 27 J5 2X.12 Z7 j*5 2U0 + XI 

May 28.10 2551 TUB 256 T + JB 

; So! 2K7D 9.D 3U0 3R97 + j) 

Internationa] Monetaar ; sS H S “ “ & + it 


+fjg 1 nuDOOfeKLVt. 

+*■* ; Jon 1KU0 UUO nuo uuo — JO 

tfU j tar 19X00 199 JO 19400 TT7JO — 1X0 

Hu V" 2»S0*njO 20620 20948 -VO 

+510 J Jul 22S90 23L2D 2ZL70 224.10—240 

%p auo non moo 22»Jo^jo 

. MW 228,10 23OD0 227 JO 230X0 —1X0 

men >. map 23U0 i ji 


168 +1X0 
192 + X4 
’ J5 + X5 


Internationa] Monetary • 


Eat. sotas X911: sotas Top*. 3J4R 
. Tom oppn tatanwt Twr wR off aq frtsn 
NOR 

PLYWOOD 

mm moo 




67% 32% WPocl 2X75* ZX 4 TV 0 
314 16% WUlllon IX so n a 
10 7%WUn dpn.ll 14. MS 
21% 154WUTI Pf2J6 14 4 19 

29% 174 WestoEl 1X0 49 61243 29 

43% 37 ware pfixo vj *300 «i 

U% 26% WbhRX 164 47 6 13 3* 

30 27 Weverhr 1 J0 X2 12 5» 35 
0% 36% Wevr PfXBQ 6.1 20 44 

57% 27%WHNtF 1XS 2J13 354 56' 


20 65% 65% 65%— IA 


Slaritet 


57 204 Wheel F at 3 16 


ZX 4 TV 49% 04 49% 

5J mi S0 27% 27% — % 
14 M 8% 84 «4 

14 4 19 18% 18% 

28 28% 

▼J C3H 41 40% 41 

47 6 13 34% 34% 3C%— 4 

m B + ke 

■.. — — a 46+i 

ZJ 13 354 564 554 56 — 'J 


J BRITISH POUND. t PIT POOPd. Tirinf apes & IehhI ' 

1 Dec 2X100 2X2S0 2X140 2XU5 -I »< <™nrn. 

; Jan . 2X145 2X145 — 715 • 

! Mar 2X140 2X185 2X085 2XTT0 -05 i 

• Apr UM 308 —MO OATS 

■ Jim 2X130 2x133 z*OBO 2jkm3 —12# .• M0ho;dtaJ0*«*T bav 

1 ftp 24250 2300 -00 • OK T’f- l 


ta 26JB Z7XS 3670 27X1 + J5 

R 26*0 27X5 3470 27X0 + JB l 

Sales Tjea.T5925L J 

Total open inferos! TUB. 7UTL Op 12 from , 


24 15 WheelPit 

23 14% WtllrM 1X3 

27% 19 WhllC 1X0 
34% 174 wninak 1 
174 14% Wlcfces 1X4 
11% 54 VTlebldt X4 
45Vn 20% WltllBtnS 1.10 
17% 7% WllshrO .7M 
32 23% WlnOx 1.92 

46% 34'/* WlnOx B 
3% 1% Winn boo 

26% 19 WHEP 2J2 
254 1B4WISG pf2J5 


4 56 55 /c 56 


2 43 21% 21 U 31% 

7 J I 298 20% 20 20%— U 

5.1 7 10 27% 274 274 

XO 0 351 33 32% 32%+ 4 

63 713 174 164 16%+ % 

7.0 16 *% 6 6%— 4 

26 9 401 42 41% 42 

4X55 104 16% 15% M +4 

66 9 28 30% 30 30 

2 44% 444 44%+ % 
144 225 3 2% Z%— 4 

11. 6 134 234 224 22%+ % 

1L 23 224 21% 224+ % 


EsL jptasXWs; aoita Tuns. 6J76- Moi 

2 TOM open bnerce Tim. 18JB2. off 485 from ■ Jta 
i Mon. • 51® 

j Ne f dwnof w arm m dbm% i pow oouati ; 


urn X14% XU XTT% +XTA 
2*1 23<97 ZJt 2J2% +XUk 

227 227V* 225 . USk +X3 

218 zm>» 217 217% +XH6 

2D 215 213 214 +J3 


CANADIAN DOLLAR. 6 per tar. 

Dec X60B X419 JS93 W -« 

Jan ... oar unc 

Mar J640 J642 JAM 6657 one 

£ XS4S X645 J62S X§ ant 

Sep JAB unc 


?SB c£a KmkBf Tim U 12 o»» from Mon. 


UVE IHFC6THI 


19% MVeWISCPL 1.92 11. 7 14 18 17% 17% 


191b T54 WIccPS 1X2 11. 6 14 16W 16% 16%— Ik 

33 OTiWIlco 160 5.2 7 45 31% 30% 31 + % 

271* 104WIHrR X0 12 6 85 25% 24% 25%+ % 

33 9 WolvTW JO 2X 7 VB 22 21% 21V7— 'A 

26% 14V: Woimtc 66 2612 108 25% 24% ZT4+1 

37Vi 15'J WoodPt sJ2 1X19 192 31% 33% 33 k— 1% 

20'i ZllaWolam 1X0 7J 4 M3 254 24% 25 + % 

7 4%Wor1dAlr 15 4% 4% 4% 

36% 29 Wlolr *1X4 6J 9 37 35% 34 34%— % 

94 6WWurmr 5 6% 6% 6%+ % 

16% 9%Wr1eLb »X0 29 9 71 14% 13% 14 + % 

20'4 4 Wfyly 10 261 17% 16% 17%+ 4 

— X— Y— X — 

71% 48% Xerox 250 O 92874 65% 64% 644+ Ik 

24% 13%XTRA 64 3J 7 75 19% 194 194 

24% 16’jV ZaleCO T.16 11 i 15 24% 24U 24%—% 

63 17% ZaData X8 6 70 113 59% 58% 58Tk+ % 

I9W 9% ZavreCp -32 1.7 6 81 18% 184 1*4 

28% 74 ZenllhR 60 12111517 194 18% 184—4 

28% 16% Zero 5 J2 1.914 11 Z7% 77% 27%+ 4 

25% 144 2 u mind .93 4.1 8 80 224 22U 22U— 4 


29'i 2l4Wolnta 1X0 
7 4% worldAlr 

34% 29 WnatV *1X4 
94 64 World r 
16% 9%WrleLb »X0 
20'4 4 Wfyly 


HXO TUB 71 JS 71X2 + J5 
7255 7190 7755 7ZJ0 + JS 
7365 74X5 73X7 74X0 + MS 
7520 75J0 7S.I5 7SJ7 + 65 
76.10 760 7405 7657 + J7 
7X30 7U5 7X30 7SJ9 + JO 
7650 + X5 
7SJ0 7530 7SS0 7X50 + XO 


222X0 221X0 21RM 22160 —.60. 


Soles TUes. 40. 

Total open Merest Toe*. 400. ao A from Mon. 

US' TREASURY BILLS 

0jo nse' —at 

Jan 8867 88X2 062 8U8 —vie 

Mar 88X6 0J6 SS BL57 — JO 

APT . . XS6S — SI 

Mm 8093 0X1 065 8866 -28 

M Mm |U 

Sep -KM 89X3 88X0 8X70 -JX 

Oct ■ 8823 - — 

Dee 1290 0X2 <868 8X71 . —31 

mr *290 89X4 1275 HE -S 

5£J ; SS 

Sep 0X0 89X8 8276 8276. .->32 

Eta. soles U77S; soles Tim 12192 

Total open tntareta Tim 3U42 up SX from 


j Eta. soles 1X44; soles Tim 710. _ ' fg 3M0 nji nao SS 1 -2 ■ <?”* .... M , .. . w 

! Total open Wemta Tm U5B2 dp H (mm ; go ^ ^ + K | tgeL-eiaoaoo MUt.pl* •Ktasta . 10. 

| ^dtanp.awdedlnpoWLlD.aiat^: E0 N-esmTO*,- soles Tm XKL j gS 

3uS« J30 J48S +19 ! ! d£ $5 H 3’ 

jmiSiSJSJg SffiBESSKiiL "«3ET SioSSSS^ ' ^S 

■ ^ ^ ^ f » J I KT %65 79.15 Wta 7227 - J5 ! Sff. SS StS SS, iS 


SOXTOI * - EsL*de*g X73. R^ * TBW.2MTL gg 

. * uwu> - . tom apes lateral Tim 0.10. up US Cram l j«n 

| DEUTSCHEMARIGS per nark. * «*■ Sg» 

! Dee SOU sr 30 J36t J40S +19 ■. 1 Dec 

Jaa J4Z5 J4D0 W N +13 ■ ceen ep rim m i MOT 

i Mar jew Stn fS jS +» ; SSifau^SS-ta. 

! Apr .... Jita JMS J49B +» ; TtST 7005 79.15 7790 7227 — JS 5* 


J50S 3550 3500 3530 +25 Jv> 


Eta. sales 6X3<; soles Toes. ecu. 

Total coca i ntareta Tim 17X04. off 7B tram 
Man. 

Net change auotea in aolntL 1 point court* ' 
■1X001. 


KJO SUB KUO BUS +.»i 2S TO** 6 7TM3 * 4M7* IB 

OXB BL60 8ZJS KUO + K "J SS ' 3 

6333 8365 SU5 <325 * - - * ” 

0533 1265 83X0 83J5 + J8 1 4551 

“ B? 0 Sof * f 5 :■ Tim 7U81, uP 2JJ tram 

1 * Mon. 


Weekly net asset value 

Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 

On January 1, 1980: U.S. 866.42 
On October 20, 1980: U.S. 591.82 

Listed on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 

Information: Pierson. Heldring& Pierson N.V., 
Here ngracht 214. Amsterdam. 


U.S. $100,000,000 

National Westminster 
Finance B.V. 

( Incorporated in The Netherlands with limited liability) 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Capital 
Notes 1992 

ConvertibtaiOTtM 1986 into 10 per cent Guaranteed Capital Bonds 1992 




In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given that for the initial six months 
interest period from 23 October, 1 980 to 23 April, 
1981 the Notes will carry an Interest Rate of 
1 3 n /w% per annum. The interest payable on the 
relevant interest payment date, 23 April, 1981 
against Coupon No. 1 will be U.S. $345.99. 

By The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., London 
Agent Bank 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 

October 22* 1980 


ALLIANCE INTl_c/a Bk of BennudaJBerm. 
— <d)AIHane8lnnsR9vs.<sl)... n izipcfG 

BANK JULIUS BAER & Co Ltd: 

— Id I Barr bond - SF 67*80 

— (0 ) ConCur... SF 717X0 

— (d)GroOar SF 798150 

— Id J Stockbor SF994X0 

BANK VON ERNST 2 Cta AG PB 2622 Bern 

— Id I C5F Fund SF17J4 

— (dlCnnsbowRina SF5.1B 

— (dj ITFFundN.V. SI3J1 

BRITANNIA TRUST MNGTJCI) LhL: 

— («> Universal Dollar Truaf _S 1229c 

— (wl High interest Stetiln* OLScxd 

CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL ; 

— (wl Capital inn Fund S25J4 

— Iwl Capital Italia 5JL S15J5 

— (wj Convertible Capital SA... S323S 


Other Foods 

(wl Al exan der Fund 

(r 1 Arab Finance I.F., 

Iw) Trust oor Inf. Fd (AEIFI 

(wl Bondselex- Issue Pr.....— 

(wl CAMIT 

(w) Capital Gains Inv 

(d I Carltrtca Open-End Fund...... 

(w) CJtadrt Fund. 

(w) Cleveland Offshore F<L 

Fd Inf. A Cert* 

Fd Int. B Certs 

International - 

Fund'inti‘:::::“:“::” 

Inter continent 

ObHaathm 

l nt L N.V. 

ale Fund 


S12H 
S 1X14X7 
8869 
SF 13DJ0 
* 10X7 
S1252 

jams 

S258 
SU99.92 
5763 
814X6 
...4JS10SX1 
85452 
S24J4 
52*60 
LF 1-284 

S43JS 

82773X0 

S23455 

SF17HXS 

5F7234 



Eurocurrency Interest Rates 


DoBar 

i IM. I2H.I2H 
1 ZM 13% - 13*4 
I 3M 13%-lVi 
; «M 13 7/lb- 13 0M6 
IY. 12?*- 13 


October 22. 1980 
Seta 

D-Mvk Fnmc Surfiog 

8 13/16-8 IS/ 16 I74.IT+ 

» I3M6-M5/I& 49 I6-M/I6 lb>t-tb*a 
S’4 ■ S"» 5?* - £'• 16'b - I6*i 

H’l-K'i 54.5’. 15%. 15 9/lb 

B':-P» 5**- 5H 14V.- 144 


Fmcb 

flat 

11%- 1Z 
in ir=s 
m-m 


j DUTCH GUILDER. I par taSder. 

i No anm contracts ■ 

| , LIVE 

-1 FRENCH FRANC SPOT fWMC. ' g? 1 

; Ho open contracts , “g 

I JAPAMUR YRNfCeorven. _ ! ttT 

, Dec XOflOf JXM815 X0O90 XO408 —22 • •£» 

Jon name iwxn. $2 ; JU 

1 Mar X04857 X04860 X04I3S X0MB7 —23 Aon 

: Apr nian nritail —27 * 00 

! Jon XD405 XMM XD40O JXM95 -05 . D"C 


EsLsahnlXM; sates Tbes-IML _ 

Total open interest Tops. 2352 up 77 Cram Man. 


52J0 5345 5Z3S S3X0 +US 
5633 57X0 56X0 56X2 +U0 


I taOAY COMMERCIAL PAPSR LOANS 

• CM rointoiLo n DOPl I i ed dli c o—f rata l 

r DK 87X5 B7JS 0X1 0X0 

! Mar 
Jun 


SS SS Sx SS ilia LONG TERM TREASURY BONPt 
SJD 5*65 + 65 < (Spd^-MOSXNprtrt- pH AllndSOf 


4-iifl ; 5afesTtm52 

+ 35 ‘ Total open Intareta Tim Vi op 4 from AtoR. 

+ xs ; twtte: dam Uoveropt of last two trades. 


Esfc soles 2645; saf« Tim IJOZ. 

Tata! open tm e ra ta Toes. 7674, up Us from 
Mon. 

Net ch ange q u oted In points, 1 point wools 
SLotnxn. 


44 VI 5645 wa + 65 ' 0Klr- SMSXOO 

B32 57 JO 57 JD S7JD + E i g 


F«* 9ff*9» renV: yi9tTm BUN , Mar 

TMmnWrta TonJUtTu 735 km J»" 


European Stock Markets 

October 22. 1980 
(Ooang prices in local currencies) 


SWISS franc si 

Ok 

Jon 

shot 

Jun 

Sep 


. PORKBZLUU Mar 

3U0RN6 cents Per Hl \ 6oa. 

tape . __ __ , Feb TUB TUB 71X0 7122 +2X0 Sw 

60*0 Xffi 6064 XM +0 Mir 71S0 7337 7105 TLD +2X0 1 Dec 

. . . XU4 one i Stay 7050 7*97 7150 T4J7 +Z00 1 Star 

6205 6227 6178 6221 +10 ? Jut 7*50 76.15 7*30 78.15 +200 

6304 6315 620 6315 +0 . Aua 7XSJ 75.15 7150 75X5 +U90 \ Sa 

603 unc 


71-04 71-31 7M4 7M5 +-» 

71-H 71-30 7WJ2 71-02 -OB' 

714Q 72-07 71-H 7W3- — M 

71- 30 ri-ll 71-77 7M0 —19. 

72- 02 72-15 TV23 7VM —14 

7M 73*18 7V-24 71-36 — M 

72X9 72-21 71-29 71-2? —17 

73- Tl 72-21 71-31 7M1 —17 

73-13 73-35 72X1 7M- —V 

72-18 73-27 7MS TWO —17 


ESLNtaMSb sale* Tops. 1U84. [ 

Total open Inttrar Tons. 20L579; op 01 from i 


. _ Commerzbnk 151X0 T5&J0 Startcs-Soet* 

Amsterdam Cont.GummJ 5760 o.n MetalSox 

rvmaiciuoiu Daimtar moo 275X0 Pie sopy . . 

DPSVSM 770X0 770X0 Randfonteln 

Pnwj Demos 115X0 usxo Rank ora- 

21^2 EH5 D-Babcock 09X0 20960 ggfb 

WA0 19.90 Deutstaie Bnk 211.90 3B*00 Roltaltayat 

. . MAg J2H5 Dresctaer link 1I2J0 187^8 Rovol IXiteh 

,wx ’™‘ »xn 3wxj Du. schutte mso rrua R.T2. 

S-S GHH 204X0 20000 ajell ,, 

«60 64X0 HcpxW Lkjyd 47X0 48-70 Thorn (Al. 

Hochtief 445X0 -442X0 TratatoarH 


ACFHekHno 

AKZO 

Aiborf Helln 

AJoecnbonk 

AMEV 

Amrabank 

A 'Dam Rub 

Baikal I* 

Brederu 


*250 9250 HOKhta 1QBX0 

greayro _ MA 1J*« Homch 2270 

Bcwrhmtppi T 65X0 64X0 Hotzmorm 3VZX0 

CataMHIdB 2SJ0 2730 Horten 156J0 

Elsevier T75-00 180X0 KatluSotz 218X0 

I™ 1 *®, Kartstadi z&st 

Kouhof 1V8.90 

GUI BracocJii 3 M0 38.7D mtP 195150 

Klocckw 

H.V-A- 29_50 29-50 KrtiPp 

tsssma u jks unde mju 

Jr?^? on J5^S JJ? Luffharaa 

K.LM. 57.70 5UD MAN 

S&tSS?* ’il-S '”•« Mg mmt mpi 

Neamaya voju 97J0 MatathieiMl 31*50 

95RXy"d9*'D 111X0 MuenchLRuck 53SJN 

MO Ncckcrmann 74X0 

Pefehaed 41X0 4IJ0 preuSSOO 


;reso Mark s- Scene 1.12 

S8.I0 Metal Box 2X8 

273X0 275X0 Piessey 26* 

270X0 270X0 Randfonteln S1D1JD 

135X0 USXO Rank OrtL 1-70 

2071® 209-40 Reed 1X1 

2H.90 3B*oo Rolls Rovra 1x0 

1B7.DS Ravol Dutch 41 JO 
171 JO H.TL *73 

206X0 20800 Shell *58 

67X0 46.J0 Thorn (At 3J2 

445X0 -442X0 TtahdOOrH ITlh 

iobxo imm Tube Invest. 220 

2270 22.90 Ultramar *63 

39280 392X0 UnM EUscuRS 0X3 

15650 158X0 Vickers _ 1XO 

218X0 21950 WtorLoanSl* 33-37 

7030 72700 W. Deep £74X0 

198.90 198X0 w. Drteftn 31(025 

19350 19450 W.HoMIno SW9J5 

38.10 3850 Woolworth a&Ste 

54X0 S45B ZCI 0X8 

317X0 31450 F.T.38 Index : 48SJD 

6A50 69X0 pmteMS MUM 


Eta. tales 5J70; trtm Turn. LTKL Total open Intt ra r Toes. 20. 

1 Total wen tatattta Taos. 1L153. tm 500 from Moil 
j Mon. 

I Wef chonoe quoted hi DOfads, 1 Point ewafs FRESH BROILER CHICKENS 


j Market Oosed : 

1 The Paris Bourse was closed r 
( Wednesday due to a bomb scare. ! 


52.10 523S 51X0 SUM —1X0 f 
47X5 O.H 4765 48X0 + JO . 
5tS2 SIM/ SUB 5173 + JS 1 
. . . 5160 + JB ; 

SLV 53.15 53X0 53X0 + JS [ 


Market Summary 
NYSE Most Actives 


Loudon Metals Market 

. {Figures htsferllns per metric ton] 
fsawee In ocnco per tiny o u nce) 

October 32. 19D 

Today Prevtaos 
EM Asked Bid Atatad 

Capper wire bar*: 

Spot B5L50 152X0 83950 MOJO 


iSS oSw k^nita Tuos. T37X9L off 32S. from 
Mon. :. T . • 

New York Futures 

October 22, 1980 


ROUND WHITE POTATOES 

5M8SRnx cents per Ih. 

Nov *65 9JD 9X1 f JO +0X2- 

Mar 13X0 1173 mo 1351 -HUM 

Apr 1560 1580 1558 1569 +0X2 


Cash Prices 

. - Octabcr22,1980 

CoaunoAty aid ontt - - HM Yeor + 

FOODS ' 

C oftao45o ntas.RL. — U0 r 

jg 36VS. Yd — 064 f 

METALS 


Eta. safes XSH# talu Tues.; 

Total open Interest roes. 
Man.. 


up 37* front 


Milan 


Royal Dutch 
RSV 

Unilever 
VanOmmer 

VMF-StQrh 
| VNU 
I Anp-Cbs Index : 0J8 
Prevtaos: 00 


RWEjmw 

Schertng 

Siemens 

Thvssen 

Varta 


VEW 

Volkswagen 
Stamon Index: 13*51 
Previous : 13766 


London 


Brussels 


AlitoctBrrw 

I __ AACp 

I out Prey. AiwkvAm 

Boocuck-Ym 
1*036 1.010 Bardavs Bnk 

MS I-SS bStKS 

SS 5S Beectiam Go 
2X00 2X20 oiCC 

JilS HOC InM 
2^ Boots 
SOT 5320 Bowater 
UH U40 B.P. 

VSS i'JS owmah 

}®! 3™ Coots Potons 

2X30 2XM Charter Gold 

2X« 2^ cadburySc. 

,{JS ,25 Con*GoWFds 

I.IM 1300 CourtauW* 
Boone Index : 10J3 

Prevtaos; 18864 Distillers 

Dunlop 

_ . FrmSiGed 

Frankfurt 

GlUND 

Ctosa Pros. G US 
A.EXJ. 7VX8 7?5a Guinness 

All tom Vera. 478X0 478XQ Howker-Sldd 

BASF. 12SJ0 128X0 ICI 

BoW 10338 1 06X0 Imps 

Boyer Hypo 248X0 251X0 Lonrho 

Bayer Vpnrtn 306X0 30950 Lucas 



18050 1B2-DG ANIC ?TO 

233X0 232X0 BattoSl 775 

27S20 277.10 Central* 19680 

56X0 57X0 ERBA 5J00JW 

8*50 1M40 ErcMardll 30X0 

Rat Z 900X0 

Ftmldw 91 JS 

Generali 92X00 

lx a (FI *470X0 

Hakfmcnn 37X50 

l taigas 1620X0 

Italtader 345-flO 

J„„ La Rinas 253X0 

HUH Monfedb 215.00 

Oltvettl 3X80X0 

PlrrlH 3500JM 

Sola Vised 1X60X0 

BCI Index: 10X5 
... Previous : 143J1 


Zurich 


j Norton Sim 
NwsIAJrf 
I Gen Food 
Boeings 
DowChem 
Mobil 
AmAIriln 
Rrasfone 
El Paso Co 
IBM 

LTVCorp 

aticorp 
PubSvcEG 
UAL lac 
AHRfebfls 


WuoK (to mlfltoraj 
Advanced 

Votume up (minions) 
Declined 

Volume Down (mJUtonsJ 

UnctKPwwd 

Total Issues 

Newtitohs 

New laws 


October 2X1980 

Soles dose Ota. 

929X00 17% — ■* 

66 5300 24% + % 

649X00 28% + % 

639,400 35% + % 

542JW 31 — % 

535X00 82% + % 

525400 10% +1% 

528X00 9% + % 


Soot 

3 moul t a 


88250 081X0 869 50 00X0 • §» 


: COFFEE 

> 37JW0a.~ cents *er IK 

( Dec 127 50 TJ750 125X5 125X5 — 1X4 

! Mar 129-25 D»J» T2750 10X0 —051 

1 May 130X0 13060 13860 -13*92 — 0.10 

’ Jut 13033 111 50 13QX0 130X7 + 0X9 


Cathodes: spat >19X0 01X0 oaoxo >11X0 j ££ 


3 mantes 551X0 <52X0 MUD 842X0 f 

Tin: spat 6X0X0 6X05X0 *940X0 6630X0 es 

Smooths- 4JM6X0 *90X0 6X15X0 6590X0 I TO 

Lead: Spat 30X0 369X0 35*00 355X0 ; Man 

3 mantis .381X0 38X50.30X0 369X0 [ 

Zinc: nor 331X0 332X0 329X0 330X0 ^UG 

Smooths 30X0 34150 34050 341X0 ! IW 

Stiver: spot 81950 82150 797X0 799X0 j 

3 months 853X0 85150 83000 821X0 CEL 


131X0 T3L75 13040 330X4 + 0J4 . 
13060 1J1J5 13060 13L23 + (US ! 

. . nun + us 


Eta. sales L47S; sales Toes. U0L • 

Tobol open interest Tim HUMS up 158 Horn 
Man. ... 


October 22, 1980 

Close 'V'V WtA'l 
MaOdlTS — U362Bff ■■■ -JOT.: 

Reuters L74A20 ..WL 

Dow Jones Spot . 48*5 7 * 

DuL Fature* 3BWK : 30, V 

Moody's : base IN : Doc 3LW3L' p^onUff 

toory; f HrioJ ~ • •f 


t,? Zhtcsnof 331X0 332X0 329X0 330X0 I SUGAR NO. Tl 

™ ra r Smooths 3*1X0 34150 34050 341X0 ! nM00L.-«*taspwfc.V 

ij£55 25% +1% 1 Sltw.spo* 819J0 82150 797X0 799X0 j S£ 2*S S3 ~ IKS 

439JM 67% — U 3 months 853X0 85150 830X0 821X0 S^ITnjr 

®™ * 5 ' Ahanlnlum:4Pat 6DX0 685X0 467X0 469X0 j ^ JS 4Lto S — M0 

SjSS m 2 — £ i 3 months 710X0 711X0 *9450 <9550 j Sep 3065 39X5 3060 38J8 — 0X2 

55*400 m +m ■ Nfcket:soot Z75U0 Z765X0 2J60X0 2J6&00 Oct 37X0 3765 34J0 XTM— BOB 

32U00 -I i 3mofTttT5 2X02X0 Z8Q5X0 2J0SX0 2XMX0 j J* 32>0 3360 32X0 SX0 


Today 9m. 

NYSE NaHamv 
Close Ctosa 

43X6 59.13 

333 572 

2150 1*56 

30 935 

16X1 3154 

424 416 

1X94 1325 


3 months 280280 2X05X0 26QSX0 2X10X0 j J™. 

j b 

London .Commodities ! 


Alusuisse *83 

Buehrte Z93S 

BBoyerl 1600 

Ob Gnjoy L0CB 

CrSubse 2640 

Etaktrawatt 2630 

Fisher 8X5 

Hoff-RochoB 7X25 

infer load 5600 

Jednpll 1635 

Landis Gyr ijsas 

Neslle UTS 

.Sandaz 3600 

Schindler 1570 

StoB. Suisse. 374 

Softer 2920 

Swissair 683 

U.B. Suisse two 

Winterthur 2-800 

Zurich Ins. 15.1OQ 

SBC In dH-JOJO 
Prsvtoos :3tlu 


Dow Jones Averages 


Open Web Low Clot* Os. 
Kind 954X1 H1J7 94737 ra.n +060 

30Tra 370X7 38265 36*26 30X8 +11X7 

ISUtl 112-71 TTX77 1TZZ7 113X7 +0.74 

655tk 36159 36754 359X7 34564 +40 

Dow Jones Bond Averages 


I (Flour** in starftao net umOR. tool 

1456 i October 22. 1998 

*35 i High Law Ooie _ Previous 

; (Bid- Asked) (Chao) 

1373 j COFFEE 

* j a. 

sss %as ss is &s tis ^ 

am. & S A ISS ffi as 

+0M 2X77 tote of 5 tons. 


2D Bonds 
10 Public Utils 
W Indus 


Paris Commodities 

( Flames In Fnmch francs per metric tan) 
October » mo 

Mob Low dm a 


Eta-satas W LWp; iota s Toes. Jig* 

Total open Intsrat Tuts. 76/m UP 850 horn 
Mon. 

COCOA ^ ' 

ID metric loos, debar* per metric tuo. 

Dec 2.180 2.194 ZM9 2,169 —6X0 

Mar ZBB 2368 2X40 2340 —9X8 

May 2X10 23S8 2J9D 2291- — ?X0 

Jul 2601 2155 2330 2310 —17X0 

5«p 16« 24M Zm 23» -jMJ 

Dec 2435 24)5 —31X0 

EsL safes 1,171 : satae Tuas. 1X32. 

Tohd open Interest Turn. 15JJB off T3 from 


Tokyo Exchange 


6AM —034 | suoab 
65-78 —044 1 SJ!**** 
68.11 -024 


Standard & Poors 


Kellogg Plans Continental 
Snap-Crackle Expansion 


Composite 

Indutariats 

Utilities 

Finance 

Tramp. 


Gomoatate 

Industrtoto 


nrf & Poors 

KM Low Oaao KLt. S^, 

13297 130J3 131-92 XB Sc 

15*54 14890 151X0 —003 U ^ 3W « 

52X3 5165 51X5 -HUH 

13X3 1285 ttW —0X2 “CDA 

23X6 2269 23J7 +069 D« 

iE Index ^ 

as £s ■as js D t5», 

89.19 89X0 89.15 +UX4 

7*60 72.99 7*60 +1X5 

3857 3852 3*53 +0X5 

6827 6815 6818 -0X4 


NYSE Index 


4300 *150 
4X40 *325 
4X85 *355 
N.T. N.T. 
4OT *260 
1965 3.960 
N.T. N.T. 
N.T. N.T. 


1X30 1X25 

NX N.T. 
N.T. N.T. 
MX NX 
NX NX 


*220 ODO 


9*0 988 
1X15 1X25 


1X75 1X93 

Lias 1.140 


n) AraMOtetn. 

AsoMGtaM 
re Canon 

Dai NIpl Print 
Full Bank 
4^0 Full Photo 

_t|g Cltah 



oc ^ r ^ WB . 

715 MAsoMCdra. 371 
572 MltsaWEtaC 3C 
08 MHsufCO- 01 

751 MBSUkoM 426 

30 Nippon Elec. 574 

S Ntppan Steel 152 

Sharp. .641 

154 Sony Corp 3A30 

2398 finUtama Bank 419 
950 SamHomoChem. .149 
4S» Sumitomo Motal taO 
M9 Tafaho Marino 217 
409 Takeda 


4J2D 4JU —40 IjH-l- . . . 

MtaMO iBHdi Knnaoi El.Pwr. 950 SomMomo Chum. . 

- is»sm. ^Mgr™ 

Kirin Brewsnr 

980 988 unclL JcuSoto^ 

S MtaSSa-indL 
uSs^S M. WOtSUE - VWM 

jSJPg +5 New Index: 47872 /PrerftjR*: 07.7? . 

Lias L14D —15 Nndwf-DJ tmtax : 7,141X4 1 Prevtaos : 7,146X6 


S Tokyo Marine 
Torav 


877 Torav 
M9 Toyota 


By John Tagliabue 

Nnv York Tima Sendee 

BREMEN, West Germany — 
On a continent where the morning 
tradition is coffee and a newspa- 
per, Kellogg Co. has whetted the 
appetite for Coni Flakes, the all- 
American breakfast food. 

Though the market remains 
small, Kellogg has also whetted its 
own appetite for profits. It has 
managed to double its sales vol- 
ume m West Germany every four 
to five years for the past two dec- 
ades, and it now controls more 
than 95 percent of an S 80- million 
market. 

Vet that hard-won success may 
be only the beginning. According 
to Kellogg, the average German 
still eats only about 10 ounces of 
breakfast cereal a year, in contrast 
to Americans, who consume about 
eight pounds, and to the British, 
who eat more than nine. And in 
Germany, the families that do buy 
cereal eat only 20 to 25 servings a 
year. 

“That means they’re eating one 
portion every 14 days or so, said 
Horst Schroder, the head of the 
Kellogg unit here. “If we get them 
to eat a portion a week, we double 
our volume.” 


Soggy Earnings 

Kellogg introduced its products 
in Europe 24 years ago, shipping in 
com flakes from plants in Eng- 
land, where Kellogg bad establish- 
ed a unit in 1922. Now the compa- 
ny operates a modem plant here in 
Bremen, and plans to open a sec- 
ond plant shortly in Barcelona. 
The company's European head- 
quarters remains in Manchester. 

The steady growth in Europe 
has been important to Kellogg, 


whose earnings performance has 
flattened as it saturated the U.S. 
market and had to contend with 
government antitrust hearings and 
consumer group attacks on the 
makers of processed and 
presweetened foods. 

From 1977 to 1979, the Europe- 
an share of Kellogg's world sales 
increased to 18 from 14 percent, 
while the U.S. share fell to <55 from 
€9 percent. 

Brittania Rules 

While the bulk of European 
soles and earnings stiU comes from 
the solid U.K. unit, Kellogg execu- 
tives say the Continent now af- 
fords the brightest prospects for 
growth. 

Widening sales in the 1970s led 
Kellogg to build a $2Q-miUion 
plant here and the German unit 
paid for all but $7 million of the 
bill. Tbe plant processes 27,000 
tons of cereals yearly; it supplies 
all Western Europe and ships 
products to Scandinavia, the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa. 

Coffee, Cora Flakes, Columnists 

“On the Continent, you're lucky 
if people eat breakfast at all,” said 
Bona Wilhelm, Kellogg’s sales 
manager in West Germany, com- 
paring Europe with what Kellogg 
executives like to call “breakfast- 
mtensive" countries. “Of course, 
as in most things, there’s a faDoff 
from north to south. The Germans 
may drink a cup of coffee and eat 
a roll with butter and jelly. For tbe 
Italians and Greeks, breakfast is a 
cup of coffee and the newspaper.” 

High prices, too, have always 
been a problem. Today, West G-- 
mans must spend the equivalent of 
S1.65 for a 13-ounce package of 
Com Flakes. 


Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 

Buy Soles -Short 

October 21 168X80 W7665 2306 

October 20 16*932 348967 1643 

October 17..... 1S14ZI 34X73* 2183 

October 16 194660 429XTO 2632 

October 15 171552 373X82 2051 

•m*sB totals ora tadutfatim we iotas floura. 

American Most Actives 


T9% — % 1 
9% + % 1 


Selected Over-the-Couiiter 


NEW YORK (AP>— 
The fcrftoMrioa list b a 
setooee National Secu- 
rities Dealers Assn, 
over too counter Bank, 
insurance A industrial 


dosing Prices, October 22, 1980 
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Wednesday's 
New Highs and Lou 



NEW HIGHS— 61 


Ata*kafnt* 


Ecuador Said to Sei 
5 U.S. Toma Boats •• 

The Astocvatd Press . - ! 

SAN DIEGO — As many bs > 
U5. tana boats iuive been sei 
by Ecuadoran gunboats and % 
heading to the port of Mants' 
spokesman . Tor the A™®". 
T uDBlyMt AMneistim i -Mid TV 

day. - .... 

A State Department official s~ 
that the bokis were seized- 
miles south of BmadorrThe bo. 
were believed taken because" tl,' 

did not have licenses to fish wid 

200 miles of FcnatW he -said. : 


ASK FOR IT EVERY m 
EVERYWHERE YOU GO 

International Herald iri'bua, 

Wnpiim tem- 
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A BOOK OF GREAT FRONT PAGES 
U REPORTING THE MAJOR EVB 4 TS 
# OF THE PAST CENTURY. 

>'1 

Jductions of 129 front pages, many with Herald 
’ v i exclusive articles: like the first-hand report from 
; Icing Titanic, the Dreyfus trial, the Venice 
1 1' !jle caught in mid-collapse by a Tribune photogra- 

Vr i v coverage of the First World War by one of the 
vspapiers that stayed in Paris and was virtually 
lit the front. ....... 

; about people — Queen Victoria, Lindbergh, Jack 
per, the Windsors, Stalin—a century of news head- 
ed the events that surrounded them, 
cover, 28 x 38 centimeters, readable-size text. The 
^divided into five chronological sections, each with 
Sduction describing the period from historical and 
. stic viewpoints. . 

fRONT PAGE is a distinctive personal or business 
■der one — or several — today. 
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■v< 'rancs 125 or equivalent in other currency, plus postage. 
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" : The Front Page Book, International Herald Tribune 

' . J on Department, 181 avenue Charles-de-Gaulle. 9-521 
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12k 

22ft 

12ft 

TSft 

25ft 

Sft 

Wx 

21ft 

7k 

7 

Mft 

12 

12 

12 

25k 

74 

21k 

24ft 

241* 

lift 

22k 

IVk 

1»V 


5W OEA 

12V Oakwd .12b 
9 OnScoly .72 
aSftOOkieP Jit 

BVOrloUH la 

2V Ormond 
4k Orrax n 
UkOSullvfi M 
3k OxfordFI 
3ft OzorkA 


10 PGEpfA 
Ift PGEpfC 
IV PGEplQ 
Ift PGEalE 
23 PGEpfY 
17 PGEafW 
15 PGEPfV 

ITWPGEprr 

171] PGEofS 
7 PGEpfH 
15ft PGEpfR 
13ft PGEpfP 
13V PGEPtO 


1.50 

lflS 

1.25 

1J5 

3flO 

7-57 

2J2 

35A 

262 

1.12 

2J7 

205 

2 


6 ,3 7 I 
?-> 1 
16 7 z3D0 
<3 4 ID 
13 41 

35 69 

13 7 6 

4 194 
149 
P-fl — 
13. 38 


13. 

li 

14 

U. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


9V 

WW 

10W 

56k 

22ft 

5k 

9 

22ft 

7ft 

61'* 

lift 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 

23ft 

lift 

17V 

19ft 

19V 

8k 

17 

15k 

!«'* 


22 '.? 
23ft 
10V 
26 ft 

2 V 
9 

5ft 

10ft 

6W 

40 

6'.t 

2*k 

11 

36 

19 

9k 

21k 

3 

2ft 

7ft 

41V 

Hit 

91* 

19k 

10W 

MV 

22ft 

4W 

71* 

22ft 

6k 

Sft 

lift 

»ft 

*V 

9V 

23 

18ft 

U'x 

lift 

191* 

B'.t 

17 

15 

Mft 


22ft— v 

24ft* ft 

low 

26ft + ;• 
2V— 1* 
9W+ V? 
5W— Vt 
10k+ ft 
6ft* V 
44 V* 2ft 
I5» 

40k + k 

7 

39k— V 
11 V* V 
26ft + U 

'luZ% 

21k 

2k* k 
7k+ 

43 ft + 7ft 

S + V 
k- W 
16ft + V 
29-*+ V 


9k— '* 
19V- V 
10W 
56k +1 
22ft— V 
5 - W 
7k— V 
22k- '* 
7V* + ft 
61* + ft 

lift 

9ft+ V 
9ft+ ft 
9ft 
23ft 

ISft— IV 
16V 
18'.? 

19k 
•l— V 
17 

IS — ft 
Mft — ft 


9W SkSDeo pi 65 
9k 6 SDoo pf .90 
11 ? SDgo pf 1 

83 84 SOW pf9J4 

65 SI SD0O Pf7J0 
21 15 SDK 0(267 

82 * laft SDK Pt26B 
30k lOWSFrRE 1.78 
Sk 11-16 SFftE wr 
r-7 4J* son data 50 
7 3 Saroenl 

II 7 SounarL .30 
31 16ft SciUHtll la 
7k 4 School P 60 
Sk 3 V Schrad r 
11 6 Sen won jo 

7W 2ft5eiM0l .10 
95 43 V Sam 65 

Wk 42 ScurrvR g 
19k 16 « SbdAM 50 
18V lift Sealed i 
U* ft Seaoarl 
5 

ffok 

13 


68 

3J 6 
5 — S— S 

78 

21ft 

21k 

21 V— 

24 

27 9 

3 

Bft 

r* 

SV+ 

.33 

76 7 

13 

13ft 

13k 

I3*x 


17 

6 

2ft 

3ft 

Sft 


5 1 

1 ID 

7ft 

6ft 

7ft + 


42 

76 

41ft 

40V 

41ft + 1 

600 

2.4 10 

] 

16ft 

UV 

16ft— 


16 3 

15 

SW 

fix 

$'•% 


2V Sec Cap 
!0W SelsDel i 
5 Selo? .40 
SW Sera ICO J4b 


■k Sk^viseo 


low 

’«k 

Ilk 

Sk 

5k 


3V 

7k SetonCo 60b 
4’tSnoerS 60e 

4Vt intn^ri Jo 
2H ShelfrR 

_ - 3k Smwweil ,10o 
22V 14 L : SnowM 1 JO 
24ft 14ft Slerrcn i30 
12 6k Slfco -32 
13ft Sft Sikes A 600 
6w 4 Sllvrcsl 
4ft 3 Si mens jso 
U ft 15W SoiSfSd n 
1IW 3 Solllrnn 
10ft 6k SCEd oflJC 
10k 7ft SCEd pflfl* 
Ilk ruscEd pfi.os 
IIW 8 SCEd 011.19 
28ft 19V* SCEd 0(2.96 
Mft 10ft SCEd pfl65 
20ft 15ft SCEd pfl. 30 
22ft 15k SCEd P/2J0 
22k ISftSCEa P/2J1 
IB 63 SCEd pfl.96 
Uft 6!* Spector 63e 
13V 4'-i Saectrg .15e 
8 2ft SpedQP JOr 
10 3k Spencer jo 
7 4ft Splenlex .24 
31ft IBH StdAlln I 
34V IBkSfOxna 160 
39k lit SldMetl 
20ft 10k StProd 60 
37 21k StdSnr ZMt 

Ilk 4ft 510.108 AO 
17 10k SJanAv J0 

av 3ft Slonwd 
15k IDV* STorSun JU 
Ik 1W Storaml 
6k 51? SlarrtHe 


IE 1 6ft 8k aft + ft 

12. I 7V 7V 7V 

14 2 7M 7V 7V— V 

14 ZlDO 70 70 70 — 1W 

14 Z9S0 56 52ft S5ft+ ft 

14. 30 17V 17V 17k+ W 

14 2 Ifk 19k m, 

6fl17 I 28 27k 21 + V 

109 4 JW 4 + ft 

7J 9 10 6ft 6ft 6ft + W 

I Sft Sft Sft— w 

32 6 4 9W 9ft 9k— V 

13 5 5 30k 30ft 30ft 

64 17 5 6V 8b 6W+ W 

2 7 4k 4k 4V+ W 

3J 9 6 9ft 9ft 9ft 

1-5 16 59 ak aw 6k 

.713 tso 92 92 92 — W 

MZ2650 091? 86 88 +3 ft 

15 6 16 uM If 19W + 1 

10 42ullft 17ft 18ft + '* 
7 15*16 15-16 15-16 + 1-16 

11 45 4W 4 4W+ W 

20 73 29V 28ft 29!*+ W 

41 9 2 9ft «ft 9ft 

10ft 10k 10k— W 

7k 7k 7k 

7!l— ft 
9ft + W 

7 + k 

6W+ W 
Sla+ V, 
3W+ V 

ifits 

Ki! 

12ft 1|W— w 
5 

6ft 




1 12ft 12ft 

« 5k Sk Sk 

74 7 1 Sft 3ft Jft 

19 133 17 16W 16ft + ft 

13 85 6k 6ft 


144 IU 8 

3 BW BV 8V— ft 
2 8W BV BU+ W 

4 9V fit fit— W 
258 Zlk 23k 23 V + W 

76 11W IIW lilt— V 
4 law I Bft 18ft- w 
29 IBk IIV 1BV+ V 
2 16W I6W 161* 

108 73W 73W 731* 

6 Bft Bk Sk— k 

ios lift iok lift* w 

a SW 4ft 5 
14 fim 8W 8 BU+ la 

3610 1 8k ak 6k 

36 7 ! 29k 29k 29k— V 

SJ 8 12 31 30ft 31 + w 

44 34 V 33 33 —1 

3.9 T« 15ft 1SW 15V— W 

5.7 7 3 v37W 37 1 '. J7W+ W 

1615 31 lilt Hit Hit 

5.1 8 10 16 15k 15k— V 

5 22 7k 7W 7k— W 

7J 4 9 IIW 11 11W+ k 

7 lk lk lk 

70 4 41? 4ft 4ft— W 


13. 

! 

a 

|| 

49 
14 
44 17 


AS 
91 
Sk 
21 ft 
31ft 
21 W 
JV 

34- : 
7ft 

10 V 
IB 1 * 
12V 
9'a 

13 
15V 
29V 
low 
1DW 
44 

sw 

lift 

3V 

71. 

15V 

SW 

7ft 

7k 

24k 

6k 

3 

fk 

14 
12W 

?W 

40 

MV 

Ilk 

35- ft 
10V 

fk 

I HI? 
16k 
10 
5W 
2k 
20V 
35'.? 
18 
7U 
3k 
22V 
3ft 
5 

Uk 

lift 

13k 

10W 

7li 

MV] 

43ft 

35ft 

S6k 

10ft 

saw 

aow 

isk 

Jft 

34k 

8k 

S1U 

Sk 

24ft 

7W 

Ift 

36k 

27ft 

Ilk 

231* 

3k 

25k 

ft* 

r 

J7k 

36ft 

Bft 

ISft 

17ft 


JB 

60 

JO 


.23 

630 

Ind 


ifft Texscon 

k TnarCo 
2'i Tnnrotar 65 e 
3'* ThreeD 24 
ifWTnriltm 143 
3k Tidwell 
18'* Tlrneolx n 
2B'? ToiEa PI435 
sr?TalEd PI7 7* 
AS TalEdot 10 
2V TapaxG 
13ft TarlnCo 1 
16V TollPal a 68 
low Tot Pel wt 
?V TawnClrv 
30k Towner 9 
3V Trailer .13 
4k trniLu, .ice 

BV TranOil S5r 
S’., TrniTec Ja 
SkTredwt 
7 V TriSM 
6V TrloCP 

10 TrIIOIl 
7 TuboMx S 

S Tuliax n .48 
25 TumrC 220 
31? TwinFr 20 

8'? UAl 
IUUDS 
Jl] UNA 
AkUR5 
2WUSR 
4 unima* 
a'vUnima. of 
14 V u Air Pd 63 
4 unAstni 
I'? unFaods JOe 
4 UNalCP 
7W unRirin l.are 
5lx URraln JSe 
2W USAlr wl 
27 USAlr pi 3 
ID UBFillr J6 
SW UnlwCia 45 
28'* UnivRs a 
7k Unitf Ru .72 

— 1 

3k Valle? 
llWVollvRs nl J4 
7k vaimar JQi 

ak Valisar .44 
3k VaiueL 67* 
lk Vorll 

13 V VermlA J20 
13k Verm 1 R n,15e 
Skl/arnilrn .10 
4 VarliPle .IDh 
IV Viaiecn 
7i? vIcoji n 

1 ft viniggeE 
2W Vlrco 401 
7ft vitnoy 63t 
4VVIauaiG JO 
7W voolen 43 
4W VuICCP J4 

2 WTC ~ 
ak Waeirnr ,*oa 

MWWalnoco .12 
ilk walMr 
IBk WaJco 
4 WallcS 
19V* Wang B _ 
lift Wang C s.10 
Ift WorasCo JO 
1W WsnHm 
15ft WshPosi 6* 
Sft Waken JO 
14ft winfra U7> 
3W Welmcn 4ae 
BkWeldTu 5~W 
4 Walico JSe 
awwescoFn 62 
15ft wnom 0.70 
I2W WstFbi 42 
4ft wniienoii 
Ik MflCtllld 691 
IW WlllcxG 
13k Wmhous 60 
13k Wincorp 60 
7k Wink I m 64 
TkWdstrm 60 
6ft WkWear 64 
9ft WwEngv n 
12 Wrottir 4Se 
ft WrlghtM g 

11 Wvnns 68 
9ft WymBn 40 


24 5 34 HU 

4.7 0 a W’« 
43 lk 
15 12 Ift 

13 3W 
36 2"b 

14 31 B 77' 3 
8 25 19 74’. 
66 45 »7i; 

OH J4 1?'? 

603 3Jk 
46 6 12 Sk 

28 7 3 MV* 

61 S'* 

5.9 9 12 Ilk 

4 41 48 SJ'* 

31 3'* 

33 S IJ fk 
1313 4J4 57ft 
141! 34 36 

53 234 41 
11 a 53 S 
— T-T— T - 

4S 1423 I Sk 
7 S3 3 
41 101 23k 
412 3Su74k 
1 4 13 IB 77 

4.9 9 60 5k 

2421 5 10W 

IB 14* Sft 
15 121 ul«W 
14k 42 3 

1: a «s *w 
52 a 72V 
1.214 51 42V 
35 85 lift 

M 16 aft 
76 42 13 

6 0 '5 11' a 

41 95 23ft 

497 23 W 

IJ 2 2*3 12'- 
4 27 139 I4i. 


40 


ICe 


37 135 2JW 
19 27 :v 

14 7 10 3W 
is a z av 
434 9 33W 

\1 135 7'? 

23 39 24 

M. elm 33k 
14 750 MV 

M. :«0 10V 
73 4 

5.4 6 52 IBk 

11 HM 27': 

120 17'- 
23 1 3W 

229 29ft 
3 4 22 1'? 

».i a 2? ® 

J *6 65 >61? 

2412 70 IIV 

if a 3 mi 

914 2 Bk 

26 46 10ft 

13 455 20ft 
II 333 9>i 

5.9 3 9 B'a 

40 S 170U4V? 
4.4156 9 4 I 


I9W 

lk 

lk 

Jft 

J'l 

SW 

24 

27V 

Itk 

31k 

3'? 

14': 

5 

12 '? 

s:v 

jv 

*k 

56W 

-5'? 

39'-? 

7k 

5k 

2k 

23ft 

II'? 

Mft 

SW 

low 

sw 

1S>4 

2k 

IL 

rik 

42 

13'? 
6k 
Hk 
IIW 
23 
22 V 
IIV 
14 

22 a 


I1W+ w 
19k— ft 
Ik+ ft 
lk 

3ft— k 
22't 

2414+ '• 
27V— V 
17W+ ’* 
3TD-IJI 
Bk+ ft 
MW— V* 
5’9 
17k 

51" a— k 

9ft— L 4 
rr - ;* ft 
35 W— ft 
41 +1 

Ik 

5k + ft 
Ik— V* 
2314+ V 
24k* 1W 

M?4- ft 
Sk+ ft 
lift*— 't 

r> 

19W + 1 


326. 

6ft 

23k 

iav 

MV 

70V 

1ft 

18 k 


IW 

IBk 

Jk 

aft 

16'* 

11 

7ft 

8k 

9’* 

27k 

•k 

8'* 

41V 

4'J 


64 I 12V 

13 2 Ift 

SJ 5 147 SV 
26 10 24 15V 

5) 1 JV 

I 13 6V 
AW 
19k 
5ft 
2k 
0'? 


13 
3 

14 17 3 

I* 

76 11 67 
ID 2 
B.3I2 59 
2 1 34 63 lift 

23 6k 
6J 12 48 
1 J 12 706 uJ7V 
6 7 1 lift 

23 309 34ft 
BJ 14 1 0k 

'— V— V — 

42 2 AV 

HI I 14 
2 13ft 
5.4 6 4 9‘? 

16 J? ^4V 

1.7 8 20 ilk 
6 24 37 34k 
B12 8*0 ulf'v 
24 3 12 4W 
1 3v 
15 B0 19ft 
17 a2 3W 
7 4 4ft 

3J13 32 16k 

2.2 12 I 9 V 
<0 15 43 13ft 

3.0 4 16 81? 


33 


30 

30 


55 61* 

26 13 580U1SV 
.4x5 300 34 V 
.9 12 116 341? 
36 6 15 u27 

25 7 JOHulll* 
J 31 395 611* 
J29 55 57W 
IJ 5 7 15k 

6 It 

1.9 9 IS 23ft 

36 9 24 Bk 

2J20 399 ilSIft 

IJ 1 41* 

12 7 12 13ft 
IS 9 7 «W 

4.9 6 2 Bft 

204 29k 
15 8 68 20k 
32 304U19V 
4.027 1B9U22W 
3 4 2W 

3J 7 17 24ft 

2 


IW 

7.8 6 

¥ 


If 

S 8V* 
1 Sft 
44 Uft 
4 DA 26ft 


255 31k 
150 Alt 
i 50 laft 
46 7 10 17ft 




4't 

15 
)V 
Aft 
ak 

19k 

SW 

21 ? 

0V 

12' i 
11 '? 
61? 
47 V 
24V 
lift 
3J 
BW 

4V 

14 

13': 

8ft 

4 V 

IBM. 

33k 

17ft 

4ft 

3'* 

If 

2ft 

4k 

16 
fl* 

13 

81* 


14 
32k 
34k 
2a l? 
10U 
50k 
55V 
15ft 
lk 
23k 
Bk 
49 k 
4k 
13 
<k 
Bft 
Sfft 
201 ? 
171* 

S £ 

34 

'Si, 

r 

aft 

itk 

16ft 


c - »• 

11*. + v 
Aft— ft 
13+5* 
lift— ft 
33 — V 
23ft* 
12V + 1* 

14!, * ft 

23 ft + ft 
iv ♦ k 
Jk 

av— •* 
3tk— 1 
Jv— k 
23 ft— "a 
30k 

save k 
70 V— k 
4 

18k— k 
27k+ k 
!7ft+ V 
Ift 

J9 - k 

31?— ft 
Oft— ft 
la 1 ,— ft 
lift 
7V 
8k 

10' a— W 
27ft 

9<?+ k 


SV+ V 

15V + v 

JV— la 
a**— ft 
6ft— k 
Ifk 

5ft 

2ft+ li 

Sft 

17V+ M 
lift* ft 

aft* v 

48 +1 
27W+2W 
Ilk— k 
34ft + ft 
Bft 

av 

14 

13ft 

8 l »— V 

4**— k 
IV + ft 
18k + V] 
341a— ft 
19k + IV? 
4k— ft 
3 V 

19ft— V 
31, + V. 
4k— ft 
10 — u 
alt— ft 
13 

Bib— V 

aw 

15V + I 
33ft + ft 
34k + It 
27 + V 
llk+1 
6lV*+2V? 
5712 + 7 
15k 
Ift 

23ft + Hi 
Bft+ ft 
50ft + 1ft 
4k— ft 
13ft+ ft 

aw— ft 

Bft + ft 
39ft- ft 
20ft + ft 
19 +lft 
23 + V 

24^- ft 
19 

Bk— ft 
Bft— ft 

31ft+lft 

iaft+ v 
laft- ft 


Safe, neumart unafflcial 

d— New yearly low, u— New Yearly high. 

Unlen MhnnHie noted, rales ol dividends In Itie laresoifu . 
table are annual tfislHirsainenls nosed on the lasl Quarterly or 
semi-annual dadorailon. Special or extra dividends or oav- 
mania not aaslgnaled as regular ore Idemilled In (he following 
footnotes. 

0— AHo extra or exiros. b — Annual rat* plus slock dividend, 
c— Uquldoltng dividend, e— Doctored or Mid In preceding 12 
months. 1— Declared or noM alter stock dividend ar urill-ue. I— 
PgM 111b year, dividend araltled. deterred or no action taken at 
last dividend meeting, k — Daloarad or paid nils year, an acai- 
mutailve Issue with dividends in arrears rv— New issue, r— De- 
clared or paid In preceding 12 montm Plus stack dividend. I — 
Pula in stock In preceding 12 months, eslimared cosh value on 
evdivtdend or exsilstrlDuiian dale. 

x— Ex-dividend or ex -rights, v — E x-divldena ond sales In lull 
1— Sales In hill. 


Montreal Stocks 

Ctosing Prices October 22 , 1980 j 

Quotation] in Canadian hmeb. 

All Quotes cents unless mar ked • 


249474 Mitel Carp 
IBOBMobon A 

320 Malian B 
38040 Moure 
3800Muronv 
70 Not Trust 
46744 Noranda 
29635 Nor cen 
7950 NswKo W 
ISTSSNu-WBt A 


Sales Stock 

■777 Bak Mom 
303 ConCral 
3400 Conran 
MIO Con Bath 
16070 DamTxtA 
7750 FCA ini 
25*7 NalBh Cdo 
r.50 Power [Cn E 
4417 Royal Bk 


Htob Law Close Cha. 
sax* left 28V— ft 

SI 2k Uk 12k 
H4k 14ft 14ft— I 
119ft 14* lfft+ V 
SI 5k I5>ii 15k 
350 345 350 +J 

113 13 13 + ft 

81816 18ft IBft* W 
SMft 53V 53k— k I 


AUTO SHIPPING | 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 

TRANSCAR 20 rue Le Sueur. 75116 
Pari*. TeL 500 03 04. Madrid 411 19 

6 1 ■ Antwerp: 33 99 85. Canncai 3943 40. 

(Continued from MMaek t*age) 

PORTUGAL 

7 DAYS WCUISIVB TOURS 

ARTS 


! SERVICES 

HEALTH SERVICES j 

SHOPPING 

1 

HYPNOTHERAPY. Mr. R. Goodman, j 


ROSENTHAL *SgS 

Rne Oxno, Crrffil & Cutlery. 

Wiue fcr cctalogue- 


Totoi Softs 1.130JU shores. 


Canadian Indexes 

Ooobar 23, IfBQ 

Close PnvUui 

Montraol 40669 40863 

Torontn 2JS7JD 2J6460 

MeniTMi : Slock Exchonoe indusirtoK Index. 
Toronto ETSe 300 index, 
bdndexja 


EDUCATION 

TRENCH TEACHER ar.es pr.vau 
French lesuva. Para 527 75 75. 


I frsm ihe monufoduiar 
| EXauaVETAPBTtiB 
■ on woollen fabrics {hand sflacraen] by 
I bail laio wn pq i mere 

BERNARD BUFFET. CARZOU, 

, YVES BRAYB etc... 

■Limited Edition • S*anod. ocanbered by 
ftw amsn 500 to 95C USS - Tex free - 
'Credit cards accepted Shaw Room: 

COROT, 45 Cheeps Elysees. 

1 Para, 4th floor. Tel 225 j6 SV. 


48. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


FOR SALE: mod American apcSancm, 
wardrobes Tefc Pans 553 61 40 


SERVICES 


U5. LAWYER, a^esnve, dynamic, ex 
penwe. Important cases only. Law 
office of Waiam Sudfietd, 1215 N. 

I Boss, 5cnfo Ana, CA P3701 USA Tel: 
j 714-558-7200. Cobb GLOBALAW. 

i TAX LAWYER - TAX ond Immanent 
' Spcoatn. Frank T HoBond, 6009 Bxdv 
1 mood Ava . Homtofi, Texas 77057. | 


HOTELS 
RESTAURANTS 
NIGHT CLUBS 


UAA. 


TUDOR HOTEL. 304 East 42nd 

Sned. New York Oy. in faslv 

■onobfo. fast Side Mcrihairan. half 
block from UN. Sngie from $44; 
doubles from $55. Tatar. 422951. 


Bank of Tokyo Holding SA 

(Soci6tv Anonyme Luxembourg) 

U.S. $35,000,000 Guaranteed 
Floating Rate Notes Due 1981 

For the six months 

October 22nd, 1980 to April 22nd, 1981 


in accordance with the provisions of the Note, notice is 
hareby given that the rata of interest has been fixed at 
14 per cent and that the interest payable on the 
relevant interest payment date, April 22nd, 1 981 , 
against Coupon No. 9 will be U.S. 570.78. 

By; Morgan Guaranty Tran Company ol Row York, Loud op 
Agoat Book 


video ntsarra 

LATEST MOVIES AVAILABLE « 
SECAM, PAL, NTSC BETA or VHS. m 
Engtah & SaondKConlocI Wdwsfand 
kcT IH4 fea An, N.Y.C 10021. 
lof 212 990 9393 Tofe* 14833®. 
Sand for frae brochure 


| AMBUCAN PHOTOGRAPHB cHcrs 

busmen and envese socsor partrau 

! and reportage serve*. Phan* Mr. 

• 5chufls. wisS'966 13 

TUJNCUAL LADY WlE RPRE l Bi , 

i fans. car. free to travoi, 758 66 13. 

| BUNOUAL trav«Lng Cdrapcnon. T«l: 
541 3502 PariL 


LOW COST FLIGHTS i HOUDAYS & TRAVEL 


Ttr 


fnirrcaruutal HrtaU . 
am/nx senrk fur the 
nluihhl i pf the ItM rutf 

fhrhli aJtcrtued brLut 


jMTL NIERPRE1ER la o emrapony I HJMPE - H.Y. Fr*. 015; Bound Trip 
; busnesi oxaaiovQs. fax 522 19 79. I Frs. 1 400- H5 225 12 39 fare. I 


CHARTER A VA1EF YACHT in Greece 
died from owner of lergm fleet *i 
Europe. American mtxiogemenl. Fxcei- 

lenf aews, service, nxxnfonarce, govt. 

banded Vaiaf Yacks L.td~ Alai Them- 
nfsUMus 22G Piraeus, Greaca. Tel. 
4529571 . 4529486 Telex: 21 -2000. 
GREECE BY YACHT Moto/SoJ to dis- 
cover 2000 Blonds at leisure. INN ON 
Tf€ SEA, Baton 1, Paatas, Greece. 

Tel: 4524069. Tlx- 21 1249. 


LISBON-HALF BOARD IF2800.00 

ECTORU/CASCAtS 135.00 

COSTA VERDE (OPORTO) 

HALF BOARD IFT92aOO 

ALGARVE. FF2 425.00 

MADEIRA. FF32 80.00 

Please Contact 

Paris, Tal: 7425981, 7425264, 
7425497. Tbs: 220550. 


FROM FRANKFURT TO: 

LISBON J3JH.9SO 

ESTORIL/ CASCAB AM.898 

COSTA VBK* 

(OPORTO) J3.M.1 ,485 

AlfiARSra. J3JM.9I6 

MADBRA. DJA.1,1430 

Please co nt act: 

ffonldurt. Tel: 061 1234094. 

Tlx: 413976 

Far other programs ond delated infor- 
mation, aslc your 

TRAVEL AGENT 


ESCORTS & GUIDES ' ESCORTS & GUIDES ! ESCORTS <& GUIDES j ESCORTS & GUIDES 


BEL-AIRE 

INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YORK CITY 
TEL: (212) 683 9717 


; • ESCORTS, N.Y. 

j EVERYWHERE, UJS.A. 


ESCORT SERVICE, 

EVBYWHERE YOU GO, AMBUCAf 

• 212-359-6273 
1212-961 1945/4612421 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT sat VICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL: 212-737 3291. 


• CONTACT A MIERNADONAL • 
Escort Swrvce in Eorcpa 
GERMANY: 06103-86122 


SWITZERLAND: 0049-6103-86122 

Zurich - BomJ - Lucerne - Berne - 


How to speak one language 
vei-y effectively worldwide- 
Advertise in the International 
HeraldTribune. 

Herald Tribune 

The international essential. 


88ORM: 0049-610366122 

BriMMb (+ iMjar dNMt. 
BflUW: 01-628 7969 

NOW ALSO N LONDON. 
OTHBtOC CAPITALS 

Tefc G erran n y 0-610266122 
E500RT5 REQURS3 
FOR LONDON AND BRUSSELS 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 

MY -USA. 

Trove) anywhere wdh 


! CACHET U.S.A. 

I ESCORT SERVICE 

] NEW /CMC 212-242-0831 or 
i 212674-1310 

I LOS ANGElfS 21 3-456-9439 
I MIAMI, FLORIDA 30G425-1722 
j FT. LALDBIDAiE. FLA 305662-5477 

Other motor obes 
avBfable on request. 


10ajn.-i0pjn.dody. 

330 W. 56* SL. RYJ4.Y. 10019. 



LONDON 

Porhncm Escort Agency 

67Cfc8ton S(M8^ 

Lendae Wl 

TO.- 486 3724 ar 486 1 1 5S 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA. 

E SC ORT SERVICE TH: 736 5577 


INTERHOSTESS 

Gwde and Escort Service for 
Geneva and Lausanne 

Reservahans.- lei 022/929630. 


CLASSICS 


LONDON E5CORT ffitVKZ 
T6L 431 2784, 794 52 18. 


MODEL 

ESCORT SERVICE 
U.S.A. 212-765-2316 


GENEVA-JADE 

Eseon Servxx - Tet 022 31 95 09. 


LONDON 
| ESCORT AGENCY 

j Tel: 231 1 158 or 2318818 


LONDON CONTACT Eecari Service. 
Tet 01403 two 01-40S400B 
08 0 1 -toi (J282. 


AMSTERDAM 

KCORTGWE SERVICE 
Tel: 347731. 


EUZABEIH ESCORT SSWtCE London 
I / Hbadvew. Toll 0453 23146 England. 


GENEVA -EVE 

Escort Service. Tali 022/32 Of 01 


LONDON MAYFAK Escort Service. 13 

noon -13 Qtdnght. Tel: London (01} 
/37 0565. 

WNNAjMKHBE BCORT Sonia. 

MADRID - ISCE Escort Senxn. Tel: 
250 94 72/ 250 89 ». 

ZUMCH - Tefc 0049610362048. 

FSS^^te^ori 

Seneca. Tri: 595046. 


ESCORTS A GUIDES 

LONDON - QCLSEA GBBL Escort Se 

HtANKRJRT - WIESBADEN ■ MAIN 
SHIRLEY Escort Service 0611/282728. 

HUkNKRIRr BGORT SERVICE. T« 

0611-751864. 

DOHSaDOW? CHRISTINE'S Em» 
. Serwe 021 1/327977. 

- RANXFUKT-MKIAM Escort Senna 
• Tek 0611-292711 
MUNICH: STAR Escort Service, fanwl 
and Male. TeL- I0B9) 31 17900. 
LONDON - TAMA ESCORT SBtVIC 
T.fc 01 221-4345. 

ttlTA DANISH GUIDE SERVICE. 
jcexjKWes. London 730 1961. 
IfifTORr- JACOUBINE Escort S* 
vx». Tel: 01 402 7949. 
UWVKSAMNGtlSH SOCIETY ba> 

,:sss$£&islii igJSW 

TeL 0t 435 7053. 

I ENGU5H ESCORT SBV1CE. London! 
J^rnEJgogRT senna t*l lq, 

don 01 328 531 A 

ESCORT SERVKX. Tot 0) 58' 

2952. 

21. A m M erdciw. let 715931. 
HOLLAND: ESCORT AND GUOE Se, 
_wtat Tet020834053/436730T^ 

’Baa*""—" 

CHANtRLE BCOtT SEkVKX. Un 
4on231 llSa. 231 8811 

A5«™4MJee Be Escort Sftvn 
TeL 022/35 81 88. sw * 8, °7poi 

escort savKtTd 


z* i" 

Mt -f " 
-r*. *"C 
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Crossword t. Mauska 



ACROSS 


1 Musician or 
dancer 
7 Acid 

10 Remiss 

13 Clean up 
leaves again 

14 Arrival-time 
abbr. 

15 Tipple 

16 Critter 

17 Hoodwinked 

19 Receiving two 

pensions 

21 Beard of grain 

22 Inflation 

(campaign 

t Issue) 

-25 Snicker 
follower 

27 Moon goddess 

28 From Z 

29 French 
poodle's paw 

31 Shade of pink 

.33 Where Apia is 

36 ■* evil . . 

37 Red Cross 
need 

39 Vinegars 

42 Loser to 
Holmes 


43 Fallacy 
45 Chop down 
49 Marches, 
Indian style 

52 New Mexico 
Indian 

53 Sloop 
55 Duenna 

57 Broadway title 

58 Eye part 

59 Season at 
Cannes 

60 Poetic regions 

61 Actor Duilio 
Prete 

62 Ending for 
Siam 

63 Lady of Spain 


DOWN 


1 Plowed fields 
at haciendas 

2 Eclat 

3 Being three in 
one 

4 Metrical foot 

5 Old Norse bard 

6 Bony fish 

7 Plain, as 
handwriting 

8 Salt or sugar 


9 Throws cold 
water on 

10 Off-the-tee 
phase of golf 

11 Haiiyor 
Barbary 

12 out 

(removed) 

15 Morrison or ’ 
Tennille 

18 Area in Asia 
and Africa 

20 MacDonald- 
Eddy offering 

23 Pour 

(overwhelm) 

24 avail 

(useless) 

26 Heroic verse 

30 Pooh creator 

32 Ferdinand 
creator 

33 Health clubs 

34 “ Want for 

Christmas 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


□nnn □□□□□ oddd 

□□HU □□□□□ BDGd 

□ □□□ □□□□F1REEED 
□□□Linuno LJunnEE 

mono DDEE 
□QDSQD B0DDDOED 
□□□□U □□□□ EUDB 

□ □□ DEEDED EDU 
□□□□ □□□□ DEDDE 
DEDERDQD EEDEEE 

□□□□ □□□□ 
□□□□□□ DLIDDEOEE 
□□□EEDEDCJU EDEE 

□nnn nnonn bdoq 

□□sn □□due □□□□ 


55 El , saga 

hero 

56 Otho's govt. 


WEATHER- 


Al_ GRAVE 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CASABLANCA 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DHL SOL 

DUBLIN 

SOINBURGM 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HELSINKI 

tLC-MINM CITY 

HOMO KONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JAKARTA 

JERUSALEM 


JOHANNESBURG T> 84 


LAS PALMAS 
UMA 
| LISBON 
LONDON 


LOW 
C F 

1* U Cloudy 
7 « Foody 

1 34 Folr 

15 St Storms 
14 57 Cloudy 
25 79 Showars 
21 70 Fair 

7 45 aoudv 

5 41 Overcoat 

9 48 Cloudy 

■ 46 Overcast 
-1 30 Cloudy 

6 43 Folr 
20 68 Fair 
18 64 Folr 

0 32 Foggy 

10 50 Fair 
12 54 Rain 

8 46 Rain 
5 41 Folr 

2 36 Foguy 
0 32 Foooy 
0 32 Rain 

20 68 Oaudv 
24 75 ClOUdV 

12 54 Cloudy 

16 61 Folr 
34 75 Cloudy 
16 61 Fair 
16 61 aoudv 
» a dowry 
16 61 aoudv 

13 55 Foegy 

11 52 Overcost 


LOS ANGELES 

MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NRW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROME 

SAN PAULO 

SEOUL 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEHRAN 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


fundings from Itw Previous 24 hours. 


RADIO NEWSCASTS- 

BBC WORLD SERVICE 


Broadcast* at 0001 0200, 0300. 040& 0580,0600. 8700. 0800. 0900. HOG 1308.1400. imUEL2D0& 2200. 2300 
(All times GMT). 


Suggested freauencles; 


Western Europe : 64BKKz and 463M Medium Wave. 587S 6A5B 7.720. 7.184 7,251 WIG 7350. TZ095 and 
154DO KHi In me 49,41,31. 25 end 19 meter bonds. 


East Africa: 141 IKHz and SUM Medium Wove. 2X450. 71460. TIMS. 14420, 12095. 11724 9J8& 7.T20 end 
6JJ50KH* in me it, 1XU. it, 3L2S 31. 42 and 49 meter bands. 


NorHi and Norm West Africa: 2&650. 31^70. 1&070.UJSL Mia 7.138 and KHz In me H.U.19.2S 

31, <2 and 50 meter bands. 


SOUtbeni Africa: 24454 2144ft 17.880, 1440ft 114201 9.41ft 7.1BS and &00S KHz in me 11, U 14. I*. 2* 31.41 
and 4« meter bands. 


MtdcBe Bast: 1323KHz«uid 227M Medium Wove. 2S45421.710L 1X7741531(111744 9.414 7.T444.120Ond 
3.9N KH* m H*e 1 L 13, 1ft 19. 2S. 31,42,49 and 75 meter bands 


Souttiera Asia: 1413KHz and 212M Medium wave. 2S460. 21.550. 17.770. 1&310. 11J34 tM4 7,180 M 
A19S KHz frt me 11. 13. 1L 19. 25.31.41 and 48 meter bonds 


East and Soetti 8Mst Asia: 2SASI 17,790, 1SL310. 1UHS. VJ70. A19S and 3J1S KHz m tbe 11. 1A I9.a& 31. 48 
'and 76 meter bands Aha tor Singapore only: 88500 KHz VHP. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


The Voice ol America broodcosn world news m EnglMi on me hour ond at 28 minutes after ttw rwor 
during varying periods la dHferetil regions. 

Suggested frequencies: 


western Europe: KHz UL245. 7J2S. &04ft WHS. 7MB. 1.197, 79 1 11.744 9,74ft 1J96 In ID* 19.7, 41.1. 49J* 
504,757.251 (nwdhim emw). 379 (medium wm),2S4]a7and 212 (medium wow) mater bonds. 


Middle east: KHz 1S3B.11J1S.M40, 7 JOB. who, UM mine 19J.2S2.ELZ.4U.497.238 meter bands 


East Asia and Psdflc: khz 17 m T7J40, i ur iu«o, 977a 26jnL4.no and 1775 an me w. 149. it*. 
257.307.117. 493. 190 m eter bonds 


Soot* A «fa: KHZ SIM 17J40. KM ft 11.914 9J6B. 7, IK on ffle 137. 167. 79J.7SX 307 and 422 mentr 
bonds 


Africa: KHz 24041 21 M0, 1777a 1433111711 WEI 7^80.412449943790 on the 117. 137. 147. 197.343, 
30X 41 3. 49, 9L 753 meter, bands. 


Rampaging Deer Wreaks Revenge 
In Maryland Hunting Goods Store 


The Associated Pros 

COCKEYSVTLLE, Md. — The buck stopped here, smashed a show 
window advertising hunting licenses, and set about wrecking a spoiling 
goods store. 

As if it were out for revenge, the deer demolished the front window of 
the sporting goods store Tuesday morning, then rampaged through the 
place, breaking several expensive fishing rods and a glass counter. It 
took its leave through the same shattered window, suffering a few small 
cuts. 

Fred Forsyth, the store manager, said that he thought vandals were at 
work when he heard the window break about 7 a.m. 

Mr. Foreyth managed lo Jock die deer in a separate storage room 
where it was hiding behind a large refrigerator when two policemen 
arrived. Seeing itself outnumbered, the deer leaped through the window 
and disappeared into the nearby woods. 
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I HATH THE CHANSIN6 
OF THE 6UARD! 




lv£ & %£KT 

tiBNUC&FZZP. 


*m<wor 

CAMfW^M CP 


awserr 


ll i o 
OAM£ eer 
ME? • 


ft mfez ■ 
GTiCKSFL &S> BP 

CN Trie FATmw 



Nk&£* 



4 PE S^ > 

teenae 


fereg&'X 

famsmia 

Ac SfiMCr 



qagmood/ oonT 

- VOU H6ACNOUR 
f Phone ringing? 


» GET IN THERE AND SORRY I TOOK SO LONS, 4 

answer rr-rrs me- hers, but i was out ini 
, i'm caujngvou/ the yard — 


* i 

sat | basfM 

ucUs 


* * c 


g» n-v 






HE SAVE 


5 ST. SNORKE 


Him like 


A WORK 


MAKES HIM 


PUSH HIS JEEP 


OUT OF THE 


MUD 


HOW MAHV TIMES 


HAS HE MAPE 


you DO THAT ? 



A 


35 Kin of a 
topgallant 

I 


38 TO 

L 


(somewhat) 

39 Receiver of 

£ 


property title. 

Y 

ll 

inlaw 

Aft Hp_cnr 



W - -UOM1L 

(blind alleys) 

A 


41 Ipecacs, e.g. 

N 


44 Feast 

D 


(Purim) 

■v 

m 

46 Husky driver 

I 

i 

47 Berlin songs 



48 Julius of 
songdom 

c 

j! 

50 Prepares fish 

A 

!! 

for cooking 

p 

51 Edge through 

a 

TTb 

1! 

a crowd 

P 

54 Lincoln or 


II 

Susan B. 


e 

Antnony 




HfYER.PET 
„ GOIN 1 ? J 


s 


THANKS FOR 
S. VOUR_-< 
r INTEREST, > 
SWEETEART 
— rPSGONEj 


r TH4 t£ n 
JFWBO&r 
CFCCKN, 

< 0 f 0RtBHl J 


RHMC 

m 


\( W H4r A 

/ Rpyev think 

51 Y^Y^etpwitL 
J I ll cze P 


' ABOUT \ 

\A&e. A 




R 'PAUL UNPEESTANDS S 

E betted if you face 

V HIM WHEN yOU TALK, 

_ Mice l/Ak I l/lOiy /_ ^ 


MISS VAKJ 


( CAN \ 
HE UP 
READ?, 


NOT REALLV—BUT T GUESS \ 
ALL PEOPLE HAVING A HEARING 
PROBLEM LOOK PEOPLE IN THE, 
MOUTH RATHER THAW IN r>r 
— r THE EVES /) — )/ 


f I REMEMBER THAT WHEN I \ 
FIRST MET PAUL I POUND AN- 
SELF WIPIN6 MY MOUTH, WON- 
DERING WHETHER IV LEFT . 
“7 FART OF MV LUNCH ONy^ 
^-r / — SK MY CHIN/ J 


M 




i e*j££i\ 
Iecwjj^ 


sumts mJOW6THS6AM£ 

rrNOU, 

j tmis? Awims&tr 

- / MGHTBBNCBFUB 

: alisa® hi mm* 

G? N JI 


WHATAGREAT aOLIWACirt 
IDEA, ZONK! A&NAIOV TO 
THAT$SUR£TO HfM. 0NWS6, 
BAPRESSL&U V&iOMYT 
eSPSClAUYSWCS OHS. .TWO- 
s — -v UB'AS ime-. 

( . _j imm 5/ 


HIM! 


am. HiGurs! 


a i i.u 


I I /C 








THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
9 by Hanri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


U nscra mb le these tour Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, id form 
tour ordinary words. 


VEELA 


MULAB 


BUMER 




THESE LETTERS ARE 
MEANT FOR MEN'S 
. EYES ONLY. 


CUPAD 


Now arrange the circled tellers to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: CEASE GRIME DOOMED HECKLE 


Answer- Why the circus man who was shot out 
ol the cannon Is no longer working— 
HE WAS DISCHARGED 



Imprime par P.I.O. - /. Boulevard Ney 750/S Pans 


‘I havemV sorTIME id be sick ' The other sijis win 

GET AHEAD 0FME WITH WHATEVER THEY'RE COINS 1 ' 


BOOKS 


ROGER FRY 

Art and life 

By Frances Spalding. University of California Press. 
304 pp. SJ9. 50- 

Revicwed by Hilton Kramer 


X riRGINIA WOOLF. writutgW 
V her sister Vanessa in 1928. 


pronounced Roger Fry "the only 
civilized man I have ever met. 


This seems a little hard on T.S. Eli' 
ol Bertrand Russell and John 
Maynard Keynes, to mention but 
three of the many illustrious men 
whom Virginia Woolf had come to 


United States. Law in 1904 Fiy 
jou reeved to New' York to raise 
money for The Burlington Maga- 
zine, the an journal he was to serve 
Tor many years as an editor and 
contributor. He was also looking 
for. a job — as director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. When that 
post went to another Englishman 


know in. the course of a lifetime ...— Sir. Caspar Purdon Garke — 
filled with distinguished figures of Fry promptly accepted the second 


both sexes. But her esteem for Fry 
was apparently sincerely felL 


Exactly 40 years have passed 
nee the publication of the ill- 


spoi. “The salary, at £1 .600 per an- 
num,*' writes. Spalding, “had the 
additional attraction of a travel al- 


since the publication of the ill- 
fated ’“Roger Fry; A Biography," 
the book that gave Woolf so much 
trouble and may even have has- 
tened her death. In the long inter- 
im, everything has changed utterly 
and become paradoxical in the ex- 
treme. Bloomsbury is now the rage 
among the academics and the pub- 
licists whom Bloomsbury so much 
despised. And something similar 
has occurred in the arena of the 
visual arts that was Roger Fry's 
special concern. 

A Shallow Victory 


Fry’s campaign to win recogni- 
tion for modern art has, in fact, 
suffered a stranger fate , than any 
that he could have envisioned. It 
has been won. of course — more 
triumphantly than he could ever 
have dared hope. But it has also, in 
a sense, been lost too. His beloved 
Cezanne is no longer denied a 
place among the great masters. But 
this victory, in which Fry played so 
large a role, has proved to be a 
more shallow one than it at first 
seemed. For it has been followed 
by a revival of the 19th-century 
Salon painters whose influence 
and prestige Fry battled so vigor- 
ously to destroy. Little did he im- 
agine that the day would come 
when the masters of the avant- 
garde — among whom Cezanne 
was considered the greatest — and 
the votaries of the Salon style 


additional attraction of a travel al- 
lowance to allow for six months of 
the year being spent in Europe, 
and a proviso stated that on top of 
his commitment lo the Metropoli- 
. tan he would be allowed to contin- 
ue to write and lecture.” As Spald- 
ing acknowledges, it was “an excel- 
lent offer." and Fry was glad to 
have it. 

He hadn't yel met the museum's 
new president, however — the leg- 
endary J.P. Morgan. He was invit- 
ed to travel to ■Washington in Mor- 
gan's private railway car to meet 
this formidable personage and at- 
tend a dinner at which President 
Theodore Roosevelt would be 
presenL No doubt impressed by 
the display of Morgan's immense 
wealth. Fry immediately attempt- 
ed to renegotiate his salary. He 
now demanded £2,400 — ostensi- 
bly to free him of the need to earn 
outside income. Morgan was un- 
derstandably furious and the deal 
was shattered. 


would be thrown together in major- 
exhibitions and museum ins tall a- 


exhibi lions and museum installa- 
tions. For Roger Fry, Cezanne and 
his academic opponents in the 
Salon were divided by profound 
spiritual as well as aesthetic differ- 


Hventually Fry did work out an 
arrangement with the museum and 
served as a sort of absentee cura- 
tor. What we never get from Spald- 
ing’s account is a definitive analy- 
sis of Fry's contribution to the mu- 
seum. w’hich seems to have been 
crudaL What we do get is the full 
measure of Fry’s contempt for the 
upper-class American social milieu 
he was obliged to frequent in the 
course of his work for the Met. 
The truth is, Fjy was an awfuJ 
snob about most of the Americans 
he met, and Spalding seems scarce- 
ly to have noticed. She seems to 
think it was perfectly proper, too, 
for Fry to have reneged on iris ini- 


ences. and a perception of these ^ agreement with the museum. 


differences was deemed to be cru- 
cial to a real understanding of art 
itself. 

It is a rich and timely but diffi- 
cult subject, then, that Frances 
Spalding has undertaken to write 
about in this new biography. The 
good news is that she has handled 
it with a larger measure of intelli- 
gence, candor and art-historical 
knowledge than has ever before 
been brought to iu Fry’s ideas, 
which underwent some rapid 
changes in his meteoric career, are 
traced here with an exemplary lu- 
cidity. His complex relations with 
Bloomsbury are naturally de- 
scribed at length. So are the activi- 
ties of the Omega workshop. Fry’s 
venture into the world of commer- 
cial decoration. His work as a con- 


noisseur of eariy Italian paintings, 
the field in which he earned his 
first renown and published his first 
book, is not, however, given quite 
as much attention as it deserves. It 
was this work, undertaken before 
Bloomsbury or modem art entered 
his life, that brought Fry into 
friendly contact with Bernard 
Berenson — a friendship that 
eventually foundered when disa- 
greements, ostensibly scholarly in 
nature, posed a threat to Boen- 
son's authority and thus to the in- 
come he derived from advising 
millionaire collectors on their pur- 
chases. 

It seems odd. in any case, that 
there is no account of the money 
Fry realized from his own exten- 
sive activities in the an market. All 
his life Fry bought and sold works 
of an and frequently advised 
wealthy collectors on their acquisi- 
tions, but Spalding remains re- 
markably incurious about the actu- 
al sums involved or even about the 
nature of the transactions they 1 en- 
tailed. He seems always to have en- 
joyed the generous suppon of his 
rich Quaker parents, and his writ- 
ings, his lectures and his museum 
work brought him additional in- 
come. of course. But Fry's ex- 
penses must have been high. For 
his own family he designed and 
built a large house in the country , 
employed for a time a household 
staff of five, including a Swiss gov- 
erness for his children, entertained 
frequently, traveled incessantly, 
maintained his wife for much of 
her life in a mental institution and 
also kept up various residences 
and studios in London. Much of 
his own money went into the Ome- 
ga workshop, too. Spalding, never 
explains how he managed it all. 

Even less satisfactory Li her ac- 
count of Fry’s activities in the 


Wasn't Morgan, after all, known 
to be a scoundrel? As a guide to 
the nuances of character, Spalding 
is not always to be relied upon. 

She is also misleading about 
Fry’s views on American painting. 
She quotes from a letter in which 
he gives a low opinion of 19th-cen- 
tury American landscape painting 
— “the damned thing will have .to 
be faced, and all 1 can hope to do 
[at the Met] is to exclude the worst 
and ultimately keep it . in a thor- 
oughly disinfected room by itself" 
— but she fails to point out that be 
also wrote a very admiring essay 
on the work of Albert Pmkham 
Ryder. 

A FuD Account 

If she remains reticent about 
money and more than a little reluc- 
tant to face up to Fty*s snobbery, 
she is hardly silent about Fty’s sex 
life. Unlike many of his Blooms- 
bury friends. Fry was unrepentanf- 
ly heterosexual. From bis first im- 
portant affair with the mother of a 
girl whose love he failed to win to 
his lost liaison with a woman res- 
cued from a menage a trois, we are 
given a full account of Fry’s every 
escapade. There is the story of his 
sad and difficult marriage, of 
course, and his passionate affair 
with Vanessa Bell and — inter alia 
— an episode with a French girl 
that resulted in her suicide. Alljof 
this is described with a good deal 
of feeling, even though -Spalding 
never pauses to examine the char- 
acter or personality of the man 
who was so much admired as a 
friend and so frequently rejected 
as a lover. - ‘ 

There are other faults with the 
book. Far too much attention is 
lavished on Fry’s failed career as a 
painter. And Spalding’s prose is 
not exactly a sparkling instrument. 
But about the most essential mat- 
ters she is admirable. At the height 
of his influence. Fry upheld a posi- 
tion — the formalist position that 
refuses to acknowledge the role 'of 
“content" in art — that has re- 
mained a powerful force in criti- 
cism down to the present day. 
Spalding elucidates the develop- 
ment of Fry's critical position (and 
its shortcomings) with a splendid 
precision. Her book is thus a con- 
tribution to something more than 
the history of Bloomsbury — 
though it is important in that re- 
spect. too. It illuminates an- area of 
20th-century thought that contin- 
ues to hold us in tnralL ’ 


Hilton Kramer is chief art critic of 
The New York Times. 


Bridge. 


Alan Truscott 


N ORTH-SOUTH readied an 
ideal contract of seven dubs 


1 “ ideal contract of seven dobs 
after their opponents had saved 
over six clubs. One point to note is 
the five-dab bid, a Roman key 
card response — showing none or 
three of the five key cuds (the aces 
and the trump king). Another 


and the trump king. Another 
point is East's late entry into the 
fray with six diamonds, demand- 


fray with six diamonds, demand- 
ing a save in a major suit 


In normal circumstances sevoi 
dubs would rain in. because South 
can ruff his spade loser in the 
North hand. Bui West led the dia- 
mond three, and East ruffed. He 
returned a heart to give the defense 
300 points. 


was doubled and down two, losing 
four trumps and a trick in each 
black suit 

NORTH (D) 

♦A 

9K732 

OAI 0872 

+KJ9 

-WEST '-.'EAST--*. 

Si ' 753 BiSK?:-. 

0 KQ 9 B 543 C— 

*7 - ... *653 

SOUTH 

♦96 

9AQJ9 

OJ 

♦AQioara 

Neither sktewu vulnerable. The bid- 


« - 

r" ■■ j* • . 


In the replay, the score was also 
300, but for North-South, not 
East-West. West jumped to three 
diamonds over the two dub re- 
sponse, partly because the one dia- 
mond opening was Precision. Ibis 


dhy 

North 

i East 

Sooth 

Wait 

10 

Pus 

•. .2* 

Pan 

3* 

Pass 

4 NX 

Pus 

5* 

Pan 

5N.T. 

P«s. 

6* 

** 

Pass 

64 

Pus 

Pass 

7* 

DU. 

Pus 

Pass 

Puss 


- Wept led the «HynKnn|.UmeB. 
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hillies Defeat Royals, 4-1, to Win First Series Ever 



By Thomas Boswell 

Wathmgirm ton Smux 

PHILADELPHIA, 0 a 2! - 
The Philadelphia Phillies' life 
passed before their eyes Tuesday 
nighL All 97 years of ii- 

!n the eighth and ninth innings 
of Game 6 of the World Senes, the 
Phillies not only had to beat (he 
the Kansas City Royals; they had 
to defeat then own history and re* 
nouncc u century of baseball anti- 
tradiunn. 

The heartbreak Phillies, the 
team bom in 1883 and without a 
World Series victory since, won 
that championship Tuesday night, 
beating the Royals, 4-1. at packed 
and delirious Veterans Stadium. 

But it wasn’t easy. 

It was a gut-wrencher. the 


op L'.L. W ashington’s foot Is off the bag as he takes second baseman Frank White's 
rd-mning attempt to force Ph3s' Bob Boone. White was ^ven an error on the play, 
icr scored the first of the inning's two runs. The Phils took the Series by winning, 4-1. 

ilodelphia: Urban Renewal 
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. ou raging anybody 
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; — a true civic cd- 
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xren a long time," 
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Lipse in 1964. when the Phillies led 
by 4*7 games with eight to play 
and finished second. 

_ “Oh. it was awful in 1964,” said 
Sister Marita Louise, principal of 
the St. Mary’s School in Phoenix- 
viile. Pa., who remembers studying 
at college in 1964 as (he Phillies 
went into a 10-game slump. 

“I hope nobody gets hurt.” die 
said as the crowds Tiled in with 
physical exuberance long before 
game lime, many carrying plastic 
soda containers filled with liquids 
that in many cases probably did 
not contain soda. 

A lot of alcobol was certainly 
consumed, bui it did not appear ic 
affect the good humor of the fans 
as the Phillies took an early lead 
and sweated out the usual Tug 
McGraw finale. There were almusi 
no disturbances in the grandstand 
and only a few rolls of toilet paper 
or firecrackers were thrown during 
or after the game. 

Near the end of the game, as 
emotions rose, more than 400 city 
police officers, supplementing 
hundreds of a beefea-up security 
force, trudged into prominent po- 
sitions along the field. Ushers 
would not permit anybody to enter 
the field-level seats without the 
proper ticket, discouraging mad 
rushes by fans at the final ouL 

No More Second Fiddle 

Earlier, one Tan had set the note 
for the Phillies’ victory. Ted Pres- 
ton, a patent attorney, who was 
buying a Phillie button at a down- 
town comer — where red-and- 
whiie souvenirs were selling fast — 
told how all his friends and family 
were caught up in the Phils' suc- 
cess: 

“I don't want to sound like a 
classical-music snob, but I've al- 
ways said that the only fust-place 
team we have is the Philadelphia 

Football Polls 

The Associated Press 
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Orchestra. But now mnybe I'm 
going to lose my line." 

As a victim of its location be- 
tween New York and Washington. 
Philadelphia is sometimes ob- 
scured. And in addition to the 
traditional baseball futility 
(spelled with a "ph” by genera- 
tions of headline writers and fans), 
there Ills often been distress over 
the lack of a National Football 
League championship since I960, 
although the Eagles have been in 
the playoffs the last two years. 

Respectability 

The Philadelphia Warriors won 
National Basketball Association ti- 
tles in 1947 and 1956. and the 
76ers won once wi th Will 
Chamberlain, in 1967, but none 
with Julias Erving and the current 
cast. 

The expansion hockey team, the 
Flyers, brought respectability to 
Philadelphia by winning the Stan- 
ley Cup in 1974 and 1975 and fin- 
ishing second in 1576 and 1980. 
And throughout the stadium and 
city Tuesday, that kind of respec- 
tability was renewed by the 
achievement of its baseball team. 


century 

up and had-a chance (o choke the 
Phils. 

The Royals loaded the bases 
with two outs in the eighth. But 
Tug McGraw, who saved ibe victo- 

? ! for seven-inning pitcher Steve 
arllon, got cleanup man Hal 
McRae to ground ouL 

Nothing 

In the ninth, the Royals again 
loaded (he bases, this time with 
one out. Make no mistake: 
McGraw had nothing — he was 
worn out. He bounced curves in 
the din. He threw- fast balls head- 
high. His screwball had such a lazy 
break that hitters lashed at it at 
will. 

But he escaped, largely because 
39-year-old Pete Rose made one ol 
the most reflexivdy inspirational 
defensive plays since Billy Martin 
made his streaking catch of a pop- 
up more than 25 years ago. 

Frank White hit a first pitch 
pop-up near the Phil dugoui. 
Catcher Bob Boone had it easily in 
has glove, but squeezed too soon 
and it flipped out. But Rose was 
there. In a tenth of a second, he 
earned the whole $3.2 million the 
Phils are paying him for four 
years* won. Rose’s glove-hand 
flicked out: He caught the ball 
knee-high — just as it was falling 
into the dugout. 

Fated 

The next bailer was Willie Wil- 
son. Perhaps his fate was sealed. 
He gave up long ago, a beaten man 
after 1 1 Series strikeouts. McGraw 
gunned him down, f anning him for 
a Series-record 12th time as the 
VcteiTupied 

Philadelphia was in a tizzy all 
day in anticipation that its Phillies, 
baseball's 97-year weaklings, final- 
ly migbt win it alL But the players' 
concerns were more pragmatic. In 
particular, both sides wondered if 
the Royals should start their 


young, 6-foot-7 righthander. Rich 
Gale, over veteran southpaw Paul 
Splittorff. 

Certainly, it looked as if the 
streak of nunacerial ill fortune 
haunting K.C.’s Jun Frey was still 
intact when the Phils knocked out 
Gale with none out in the third in- 
ning, although they wound up with 
only two runs. 'Gale was star- 
crossed, to be sure, but be created 
much of his own bad luck. First, 
he committed the unpardonable 
sin of walking she No. 9 batter — 
in this case Bob Boone — to open 
the inning. 

Then the Royals’ usually solid 
infield started playing like it had 
delirium tremors.' Swift Lonnie 
Smith hit a grounder to White’s 
left that White had no chance of 
turning into a double play. White's 
flip to second for a force' was a bit 
to the outfield side, but shouldn’t 
have bom a problem, since short- 
stop U.L. Washington had no rea- 
son to try a quick pivot. 

The Phantom 

But Washington, through force 
of habit, made the “phantom pi- 
vot," trying lo cut io a millisecond 
the time he brushed the bag with 
his toe and caught the ball. Ameri- 
can League Umpire Bill Kunkel 
called Boone safe at second 

With two on and none out, the 
Phils wanted to let Rose try a sac- 
rifice bunt. The Royals tried to get 
.tricky. Three times. George Brett 
charged from third and Washing- 
ton covered third as the Royals 
gambled that Rose would not dap 
a grounder through the open hole 
at shore — and that they could get 
a force at third if be bunted 

But Gale didn't throw strikes, 
falling behind, 3-1. When. Rose fi- 
nally did bunt a 3-1 pilch, the Roy- 
als had forgotten their trickiness. 
Brett, in particular, was frozen; by 
tbc time be scooped up the baO, 
Rose had beaten out his bum for a 
hit that loaded the bases. 

Mike Schmidt, voted the Series’ 
most valuable player, completed 
the rally by drilling a clean single 
to right — his second dutch hit to 
(he opposite fidd in the Series — 
to score two runs. 

Gale was gone, Renie Martin 
on. The right-handed curve-bailer 
escaped the none-out jam with 
amazing ease. Bake McBride 
popped to second, Luzinski (hit- 
less in the Scries) lined to Brett 
and Maddox flied to righL 

Legendary Lefty 

But that 2-0 margin looked huge 
against Carlton, who, for the first 
time in roughly a month, was the 
“Lefty" of legend — 249 career 
wins and more strikeouts (2JJ69) 
than any southpaw- in baseball his- 
tory. Five days' rest can do wond- 
ers for a future Hall of Famer. 


The symbol of ail Koval Irus tra- 
der; and unfulfilled expectation 
was Wilson, who. having struck 
out in the first, also fanned in the 
third. Thai cave gave him li 
whiffs for the'Series, breaking the 
six-game record and tying the sev- 
en-game mark. Perhaps never in 
history has a player coming off 
such a mammoth statistical season 
(.326, 230 hits. 79 steals) had such 
a humiliatingly inept Series. 

Master Builder 

By contrast, Carlton was trying 
to build the sort of post-season 
masterpiece game that has never 
been his. He entered Game 6 with 
a 3-3 post-season record and a 
mark of 29 runs allowed in 58 inn- 
ings. Not bad. Yet not quite up to 
Carlton standards. 

But in front of the biggest base- 
ball crowd in the history of the Vet 

— 65,838 — Carlton had all his 
tools: The excellent fastball, the 
sweeping curve to lefthanders and 
the slider that has made him the 
baseball's winningest pitcher over 
tbc last right years. 

Only cne Royal tactic — stalling 

— bad the slightest effect. Carl- 
ton’s professional world is the pur- 
suit of perfect concentration. He 
meditates before games and even 
wears cotton in ms ears while he 
pitches. His renowned silence is a 
way of blocking out everything 
that might distract or annoy him. 

In the second, the Royals had 
their best chance for early blood 
when Amos Otis tormented Carl- 
ton as he primped between pitches 
— and drew a walk. When Carlton 
then walked Willie Aikeas, also on 
a 3-2 pitch, Kansas City had hope. 

But hitting Carlton and waiting 

him out are different matters. 
Cah--h«r John Wathan hit a perfect 
double-play ball to end the inning. 

Near-Perfect 

Seldo m has Carlton been nearer 
'ection, fanning seven in the 


Boone took encore bows. Bowa 
banged a double over the head of 
Wilson, who had been playing him 
tauntingly shallow in left all Series. 
Boone smacked an RBI single over 
shortstop for a 4*0 lead. 

That seemed a huge margin for 
Carlton as he went to the eighth, 
despite the fact (hat hr is 35 and 
had worked 327 innings in 19S0. 
Wathan began the inning with a 
walk. When humble Jose Carde- 
naL batting .000 for the Series (0- 
ror-S). stroked a single to left. 
Manager Dallas Green had seen 
enough. He waved for McGraw, 
the man who has saved the Phillies 
all year and bedeviled the Royals 
all Series. 

Gamble 

It was a gamble, removing one 
of the era's great pitchers while he 
was working on a shutout, espe- 
cially since McGraw has worked in 
right of the Phils’ 10 postseason 
games. But Green has made dan- 
gerous and unpopular moves all 
season. 

McGraw didn't have much — 
less than Carlton after the starter's 
109th and last pitch. Frank White, 
2-for-24, popped up, of course. But 
Wilson walked to loaded the bases 
with one out. 

The crowd had to be aware of 
the Phillies’ 97-year lifetime: All 
the years at Baker Bowl with no 
world championship, all the years 
at Shi be Park/ Connie Mack Stadi- 


um with uo world championship, 
all 10 years at Veterans Stadium 
and still no ultimate triumph. 

When Washington hit a sacrifice 
fly to left, cutting ihe lead to 4-1, 
all eyes were on the man walking 
to the plate: Brcti. 

Truly a Phillie? 

McGraw, who became the first 
pitcher of 1980 to fan Brett on 
consecutive at-bats, during Game 
5. got ahead 1-2. But Brel! ripped a 
curve on one hop into Lhe first- 

base hole: Manny Trilio made a 

f rhenomenal play and threw to 
irst. But Rose got his feet tangled, 
stumbled and missed the bag by an 
inch. Was it possible? Had even 
Rose truly become a Phillie? 

Thai brought up McRae, with a 
19S0 Series average of .450 and a 
.450 average in the two Series he 
played in as a Cincinnati Red. The 
count west 3-2: then McRae, rep- 
resenting the go-ahead run, fouled 
off three pitches. 

For the fourth lime, all three 
runners got a jump. A single into 
ibe appropriate gap could produce 
three runs and a tie. 

But, like a drowning man break- 
ing through ihe surface, the Phil- 
lies finally could breathe again. It 
was not a nightmare from decades 
past. Just a harmless grounder to 
second: Trilio to Rose. 

The Phillies danced off the field 
— as though the eighth inning 
were reallv the ninth. 


list six shutout wmings and giving 
up only two rinky-dink ground- 
ball hits — a chop in the shortstop 
hole by Washington in the fourth 
and a hopper into center by 
Wathan (this time with nobody 
on) — in the fifth. 

When the Phils scored a third 
run in the fifth off Martin, it al- 
most seemed superfluous. Smith 
cracked a single to center, then 
gave Otis some of the Royals’ own 
medicine as he legged the hit into a 
double. A long Pete Rose fly 
moved him to third. After Martin 
walked Schmidt. Frey finally sum- 
moned Splittorff. But McBride’s 
dribbler squirted past the mound 
to short as Smith sprinted home 
for a 3-0 maigjn. 

In the sixth, the Phils added an- 
other run as Larry Bowa and 




Tug McGraw 


Life Imitates Art: 
McGraic’s a Tug 

The .isstcun.' Press 

PHILADELPHIA — No- 
body works harder than Tug 
McGraw, the Philadelphia PJiil- 
lie reliever who was brought his 
team through more 1 aie-mning 
jams — his Tuesday-night ef- 
fort bringing the Phils the 
World Series championship — 
than any pitcher on the stall. 

That’s according to the Tay- 
lor & Lightcrago Co., the oldest 
tugboat company on the Dela- 
ware River, which saw fit to re- 
name one of its staunchest ves- 
sels the Tug McGraw. “Tugs 
are the workhorse of the port, 
and he’s the workhorse of the 
Phillies," said Tom DLxon of 
(he Philadelphia Port Corpora- 
tion. 

The Tug McGraw. formerly 
the Tanda 12, is an 1,800-horse- 
power, 93-foot craft After its 
rechristening Tuesday, it cru- 
ised along the Delaware to a sa- 
lute by fireboats of the Phila- 
delphia Marine Fire Depart- 
ment. 


Enigmatic Fog Thickens Around Ranger Coach Shero 
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L' ruled Press InUmatUmal 
NEW YORK — Th* united Pr#»e Intornonen- 
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2. tmw 13) I Ml) 
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Transactions 

BASEBALL 
NotfeM) L*no«* 

CHICAGO— HamoC L*» MW* Horry (N*o- 
nutaJ LO*f»v. JOC* Htott. to to* eoochliw UoH. 
Announced mar Blur wintamo. Cookie )Wo* 
and Gene Cllitos *ni be rufoincdonthe coocWim 
no«r. 

BASKETBALL 

Marionol BaXntMUAHOcMIM 
DENVER— Activated -tame* Roy. totar*. 
Waived Jawann CUttonv cMler. 

PHILADELPHIA— AtflvOted Andrew Toney, 
ouont wntved Monti Dovta. forward. 

FOOTBALL 

Katteoal FoofBatl tenant 
NEW YORK JETS— Placed Jerry Holme*. 
arnerUKk. an toe Mured reserve IM. Stoned 

SotedlnMOTttar OdHWrt B Cfc. 

SAN FRANCISCO— 5IO«e4 Cemrt wlilMiw. 

*lewl*e BoOi. and Rle«y Pana* nuetino Odefc. 

Waived Ceonw Vtaaer. delenst*# itaemoa ond 
T«TY Anderjoo. runrrtmbecfc. 

hockey 

Noneaol Hector IMR 
MEW YORK RANGEB3— Seat Tim BettNreiL 
deterne inan. to New Mown of H» American 


By Gerald Eskcnazi 

New Ytwk Times Senier 

NEW YORK — He remains a man of immense contrasts and depth — 
unknown by those around him. 

Ambiguity is pan of the Fred Shero mystique. His life is a scries of 
little surprises: He possesses the finest winning percentage of any active 
coach in the National Hockey League, but his job — coaching tne New 
York Rangers — has never been less secure. 

This is the man whose system and theories brought the Stanley Cup to 
Philadelphia for the first time in 1974. That expertise worked again 
during the 1978-79 season — Shero's first as coadi of the Rangers — 
when his team went to the Stanley Cup finals before losing in six games 
to the Montreal Canudiens. 

Despite his success, he seems a fragile man, living under a virtual 
ultimatum from Sonny Werblin. who has told him: ‘'You've got to get 
your act together. You're the best hockey coach in the business. Bui 
you’ve got to be in charge or we’ll get someone who can." 

Werblin. president of the Madison Square Garden Corp., discovered 
last season that Shero virtually never stepped on the ice during practice, 
that he wasn't there at all for some workouts, that Shero would be home 
within 15 minutes after a workout, that the coffee cup Shero often 
walked around with was not always filled with coffee, that discipline was 
becoming a problem and that virtually all authority had been given to 
Mike Nykoluk, his assistant. 

Standard Procedure 

To make it worse, the Rangers were having a mediocre season. What 
Werblin didn’t know was that Shero bad always operated this way. 

Shero has been ordered by Werblin to spend more time on the ice. He 
is out there with Andre Beaulieu now. Nykoluk, who had hoped to 
replace Shero. in back home in Toronto. If Shero falters, he might return. 
Herb Brooks, die Olympic coach, is in Switzerland, but has ties to New 
York. 

b Shero afraid? “What roost coaches don’t realize — I do because I've 
been in there a long time — is your job is always in jeopardy." he says. 

Shero stands erect at the Rangers’ practice rink, appearing uncomfort- 
able. He wears glasses. His race is purple-splotched from the cold. Men 
half his age — he will be 55 years old Thursday — are whizzing by. He 
points a few times, says a few things, talks to ni-s assistants, and some- 
now the players respond. 

Over the years, they usually have. His career NHL coaching record at 
the beginning of this season showed 386 victories. 212 losses, ) 16 ties, a 
.622 winning percentage. Only Scotty Bowman and Toe Blake, thanks to 
coaching the Canadiens, had better records. 

To the current Rancers. it is like old times. That is. it is like 1978-79. 
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"He always spent a lot of time in libraries," says Fi 
Louis Blues president and general manager. Indeed, 
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Hanger Goalie John Davidson tries to cope — stick! essfy. 


That was when Shero took them from a losing season to the Stanley Cup 
finals Tor only the third time since 1940. They say he is hack on skates, 
back instructing them. But their memories are faulty. Shero did not 
spend much time on the ice once training camp ended that first glorious 
season. Yet the team responded. 

‘Violin and Boxing’ 

Is Shero an enigma? Of course. But so much about him is. On a 
biographical form with the Rangers, filled out in 1946 when he signed as 
a player, he was asked for his hobby. He wToie: "Violin and boxing." 

Shero played three seasons as a Ranger and then put in several years 
as a minor leaguer, winding up as the most successful coach in New 
York's minor league operation. 

His former teammate, and former boss, Emile Francis, remembered 
what life was like with Shero. 

Francis, now the St. 
Shero likes to tell 

people: “I was the first, and still only. Ranger ever to have a New York 
City library card." 

Despite winning records in the minors, Shero repeatedly was passed 
over for the Ranger coaching job. The whispers were that he drank. The 
Philadelphia Flyers hired him in 1971, and within four seasons his 
squads won two Stanley Cups. 

What appeared to be cryptic, r ranee like responses by Shero led to his 
nickname The Fog, one underscored by an event in Atlanta before a 
Flyers-Flames game when, claiming he did not know how it had hap- 
pened, he was sent home with a black eye. In fact, he had been mugged 
in a bar. 

Along with the order to spend more time on the ice at practice, Werb- 
lin has ordered Shero to cut down on his drinking. Asked if he felt 
Werblin 's ultimatum was in line. Shero replied, “Yes. Yes." 

Werblin says he was shocked to learn about Shero’s drinking although 
people around the team and around the league blamed the coach’s inat- 
tention last season on drinking 

Slippery Slippers 

"I don’t know why l wasn't told,” says Werblin. "I could have helped 
him. Look, that time he fell and broke his ribs, they told me he tripped 
over his slippers during Christmas." 

Says Shero: "Players always drink. Coaches always drink. I just didn’t 
confine mine to the board room." 

"Are you drinking now?*’ 

“Oh. not really.” 

"When you drink now, do you drink after games?” 

“Yeah, after." 

Details off the ice never seemed important to Shero. 

For example, one of his first acts upon joining the Rangers — Werblin 
had hired him as coach and general manager — was to bring his friend, 
Mickey Keating from FUn Flon, Manitoba. 

Keating was going to be the new coach of the New Haven Nighthawks 
of the American League. What Shero had neglected to find out was that 
New Haven already had a coach with a long-term contract. 

So Shero made Keating a friendly, easy-going man whose last job had 
been coach of the FUn Flon Bombers, the de facto general manager of 
the SS-million-a-year Ranger operation, with the title of assistant general 
manager. 

Shero has always operated within his own world and has made up the 
rules that worked for mm. Take the occult. 

He spent a year reading books on mysticism and the occult. He tried 
ESP on his players. “Everything I read, it’s with the thought that I can 
improve the hockey team."- says Shero. “I dunk 1 can transfer my 
thoughts. "Maybe wish the puck 'into the net.” 

To those around him. there is the feeling that when Shero speaks, he is 
saying something worthwhile. They don’t always understand it. though. ■ 
But they accept it on faith. 

“I’ve known Fred for many years,” says Beaulieu, the latest in the line 
of what was a Shero innovation in the National Hockey League: An 
assistant coach. Tve listened to him. but you’ve got to listen well. He 
knows what he’s talking about. But it takes time to digest.” 

Indigestion 

Beaulieu, who was a disciplinarian in the minors, came in the middle 
of the troubled 1979-80 season. “There were so many things lutopening," 
he says. "1 didn’t know which way to go. I didn't know if I bad any 
authority." 

It appears he has learned. One recent noontime, the day of a game, 
Beaulieu and Lars- Erik Sjoberg. the European scout were in the coach’s 
room at the rink. “I’ve got a dental appointment” said Shero, and left. 
Beaulieu pulled cut a sheaf of papers with a diagram of a rink on each 
one. Then he drew pictures of how the Rangers should take the puck out 
of their end that night. “It's from our scouting reports,'' explained Beau- 
lieu. 

Shero says the workouts hare been a success this season. He is trying 
to gel conditioned responses from his players, “like Pavlov." be says. “T 
want a higher level or intensity. In North American hockey we practice 


the same way every year — skate for 90 seconds or two minutes or 
whatever. The players know when the shift is coming to an end. They 
coast until then, and then they turn it on. like a boxer throwing punches 
the last 15 seconds of a round Now we're got a horn, and mey don’t 
know when that horn will sound, 40 seconds, a minute 20 seconds, but 


they've got to go all out for the whole time.’ 


does not scream at the players. But now, as he looks at the filial 
minutes of practice, he thinks about Ron Duguav, his erratic young 
forward who is distressed and playing out his option while receiving 
S 80.000. 

“Where is he?" asks Shero. On the ice. others still are working out. 
Duguay is in the locker room. But at least he is here. Last season there 
were missed practices, late practices, which exasperated Nykoluk. That 
was another reason Werblin wants Shero on the ice. 

Practicing Absentees 

“A few times last year players had appearances to make the day of a 
game." says Shero. "They didn’t come to the workout. That won't hap- 
pen this year.” 

Thinking of Duguay again, he adds: “I told him to keep his mouth 
shut, stop talking about ms pay. The difference between a star and one 
who wants to be a star is working like a star. The North American 
athlete doesn’t work as hard once he makes the team. In Europe, you 
don’t hear the coach talk about the star. He talks about the team, if a 
guy scores three goals, you don’t talk aboui him. Hell, maybe he's sup- 
posed to score three goals.” 

Shero’s tone usually is not so strident. “I think they should have no 
fear of me,” he says of his players. “You’ve got to prove vou can cover 
up for them. You say nice things about them. When a" player’s in a 
slump, you say he’ s struggling. 

“when they fear vou. they don't open their mouth. I want them to ask 
me, ‘Why?’ ” 

Shero on some of his players: 

• Phil Esposito: “He likes to be asked questions. Then he feels, ’He’s 
coming to me.’ Then he feels he gets respect." 

• Duguay: “He's got to realize he mav not be that good a hockey 
player” 

• Swedes Anders Hedberg and Ulf Nilsson: "Thev need nothing. 
They’re the ideal athletes.” 

• John Davidson: “A heck of a guy. bui a lot of people feel he hasn't 
proved himself because he hasn't played a full season due to injuries.” 

• Walt Tkacz.uk: “He's always been considered a two-way hockey 
player. We send him out to check the other team’s best line. He's very 
content. That’s an unusual hockey player, to accept that role." 

• Dave Maloney-: “The only problem with him is he gets excited in 
some games. But that’s part of his game — hyperactive, I guess. He has 
to play that way. very emotionally.” 

• Ron Greschncr: “1 think he handles the puck as well as anyone in 
the league. But his weakness may be overhandling it.” 

• Barry Beck: “We don't know how good he’s going to get. He com- 
mands a lot of respect. He’s still young, and a lot of defensemen mature 
later.” 

• Carol Vadnais: "He's an old pro. He dresses impeccably. He likes 
everything neat, nice.” 

Shero remains shy. but, at Wcrblin’s urging, has tried to be at least 
responsive to the ordeal of the post-game news conference. At one the 
other day, after a loss, Shero walked into the room and! took off his 
glasses. 

“What do you think of Barn 1 Beck fighting?" he was asked. 

“Well, sometimes you can’t" help iL You get so mad. I guess.” Shero 
said. 


“What about I Ron] Harris's officiating?" 
“I’m sure he’s doing as well as he can. 1’n 
missing a few checks, too.” 


m sure some of our players are 
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Buchuaid 


W ASHINGTON — “Hi. ray 
name is Congressman Mar- 
bitL and I'm running for re-eleciion 
from your district. I know there 
are many questions you would like 
to ask me so I will start taking 
them from the floor.” 

“Congressman, you were arrest- 
ed for making passes at a 16-year- 

old sheep dog ' 

and pleaded flKSBIHH 

guilty to the 

charges. Why 

should we return 

you to office?” . Ij/OB 

“! have a L M 

drinking problem B 
which I'm work- W' 
ing on now. and I 
have confessed <<2^ -*iS 
my wTongdoing Buchwald 
to’ God. I don't 
think what i have done has any- 
thing to do with the issues of llus 
campaign.” 

“Sir, you were also caught in an 
FBI sting operation and found 
guilty of taking S 10.000 from an 
FBI undercover agent. Do you be- 
lieve with that background we 
should vote for you?" 

“At the time 1 took the money 1 
had a drinking problem. I was 
drunk all the time and didn't know 
what I was doing. But I always 
ser-ed the people of this district 
well, even when I had a buzz on. 
My case is now up for appeal and I 
don't believe this is the place to 
discuss iL" 


“Mr. Congressman, isn’t it true 
that you charged an illegal immi- 
grant' S5.00Q to get a private bill 
passed through Congress making 
him an American citizen?” 

“I charged S1.000 and the mon- 
ey went to my law firm, not to me. 
My opponent has tried to make 
political hay with this story, but I 
would like to tell you exactly what 
happened. I was drunk at the time. 
The pressures of this job can drive 
anyone to take a nip once in a 
while. I look my first one when I 
got up in the' morning. By 1 1 
o'clock I was smashed. I didn’t 
even remember putting the bill be- 
fore Congress until some rotten re- 
porter smeared it all over the front 
pages of the newspaper. This coun- 
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try is getting fed up with an irre- 
sponsible media that keeps prying 
into the private lives of its citi- 
zens.'* 

“Congressman, can we talk 
about the hit-and-run charges 
pending against you after an acci- 
dent on Route 95?” 

"I'Ve discussed the accident in 
detail and never hid it from my 
constituents. I had been to a rally, 
and stopped off at a bar to relax 
with some good friends. We had 10 
or 1 1 vodkas apiece for the road I 
don't know if I've mentioned this 
tonight or nou but I am an al- 
coholic. and as soon as the stuff 
touches my lips I’m a goner. But 
let me say this. I can be a better 
congressman now than I’ve ever 
been before because I'm aware of 
my problem and I’m willing to 
face np to iL Wouldn't you rather 
have someone represent you who 
knows he can't handle booze than 
someone who doesn’t?" 


“Congressman MarbitL is it true 
that you look kickbacks from your 
staff and have been pinching your 
secretaries for the past four years.” 

“A Congressional Ethics Com- 
mittee is investigating those 
charges now. But I do not see what 
that has to do with ray holding po- 
litical office. I have served (his dis- 
trict wed, 1 stand for the American 
Flag, the family, and abolishing 
waste in government. You must 
choose between me, an acknowl- 
edged alcoholic, and my opponent, 
who not only is a trilaterausL but a 
humanist and a closet SALT II 
supporter." 

“Congressman, one last ques- 
tion. If you go to jail, will you re- 
sign your office?” 

“That is a ridiculous question. If 
the good people of this district 
elect me, I would sene out my full 
term no matter where I am. I owe 
it to everyone who votes for me." 

“Sir, on behalf of everyone in 
this room. I would like to say we 
will support you in your election 
drive. It's obvious that if you 
hadn't been doing a good job in 
Washington the Justice Depart- 
ment would not have tried to get 
you. We’re honored that with all 
your problems you would still 
choose to run. Sober or drunk, we 
need you in the nation’s capital 
now more than ever.” 


MOVING 


By Michael Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Bernard Kou diner, known as 
the “human rights doctor” and the “am- 
bulance philosopher,” has treated patients in 
Biafra. Vietnam, Cuba, Northern I re la n d. 
Cambodia and Lebanon. He went to these 
places as part of the organization he helped 
to form. Mededns Sans Frontieres — which 
has been described as a sort of “anarchist 
Peace Corps.” He did it on his vacation each 
year, for the adventure and out of a sense of 
duty. 

“It's selfish and simple.” he explai n ed. 
“The economic difference between the Third 
World and the Occident is growing and if we 
do not do something to help narrow’ the gap, 
there will be a big war.” 

Kouchner, who was once director of the 
French Communist Students Union, lives in 
a luxurious flat facing Luxembourg Garden. 
He looks like Robert Redford. A trim, athlet- 
ic 40. he is married to the sister of movie star 
Marie-France Pisier. He is a star himself, a 
familiar figure on French television and in 
the pages of the French press. On first view, 
he seems to be the epitome of the syndrome 
Tom Wolfe described as radical chic. 

The Letter 

On the coffee table, next to the bottle of 
Chivas Regal and the package of Benson and 
Hedges cigarettes — like an ad for expensive 
perfume — lies a letter from President Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing. It refers to Kouchner's re- 
cently published book “L'IsIe de Lumiere” 
(The Isle of Light), the name of the hospital 
boat Kouchner organized last year to treat 
the Vietnamese refugees known as “boat peo- 
ple." 

“Mon after,’* the letter begins: “You knew 
how to act, to mobilize reluctant people, 
overcome procedures. Since 1975, France 
had already done a great deal to welcome 
[Vietnamese refugees] but you succeeded by 
force of energy and generosity to take further 
necessary action. I salute you . . . and ev- 
erybody that helped you. Your action brings 
honor to France . . ." 

Dr. Kouchner does not practice privately. 
Also a journalist, he helped found the suc- 
cessful magazine Actud, and he helped pub- 
lish and edit a group of medical publications 
started by his doctor father. He works in hos- 
pitals, but “I have never been comfortable 
with the idea of being paid for private medi- 
cal consultation.” This probably comes from 
the ambiguous relationship many wealthy 
radicals have with money. Kouchner has 
worked hard, under great physical and psy- 
chological discomfort, and put his life on the 
line to exorcise any guilt he may have. 

He was in Saigon in 1975 when the United 
States polled out, when white people were 




Her =sy 

Dr. Bernard Kouchner 

pushing yellow people out of departing heli- 
copters. “That was the end of the nightmare. 
We of the left thought we were going to see a 
new era, an era of Buddhist peace and social 
justice, the birth of a Third Force. So when 
the refugees first started leaving Vietnam, we 
did not want to know about them. These 
were the ‘bad’ Vietnamese after all.” 

By 1978 the refugees were leaving in great- 
er and greater numbers, and whether they 
were “good” or “bad” meant less to 
Kouchner than that they were starving, sick, 
assaulted, drowning. He wanted to act The 
boat people were not official refugees, they 
were just Vietnamese on the high seas. One 
UN estimate had their number as high as 
500,000. 

Rejected 

In early 1979 he discussed the idea of 
sending a hospital boat to the China sea with 
Mededns Sans Frontieres. Bat, he said, 
“they were afraid of losing their little power 
center.” He shrugged. “The organization had 
become bureaucratic with success. They at- 
tacked our idea, saying it would be a ‘Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres boat* It was not a good 
enough objection to justify doing nothing." 

Kouchner and his friends left the organiza- 
tion to form Mededns du Monde, which cur- 
rently has teams in Uganda, Af ghanistan, Er- 
itrea and San Salvador — all dangerous 
posts. 

Petitions were circulated and Kouchner 


was agreeably sur p ris ed by the size and varie- 
ty of the response. It was the first time in 30 
year; that Raymond Aron and Jean-Paid 
Sartre — two old friends who had separated 
over pohticai differences — had signed the 
same petman. George Meany. the conserva- 
tive VS. Labor leader, and the leftist actor- 
singer Yves Montand sig n ed . Appeals were 
Tpado for donations on television and the 
press, and they started pouring in. 

Official s upp or t was. however, just about 
nil. For the right, Kouchner s committee was 
c omp rised of leftists who should be held re- 
sponsible for the .Americans out of 

Vietnam (and the French out of Algeria) and 
“it was about time we learned the conse- 
quences of oar errors. As far as (be Commu- 
nists were concerned, these were reactionary 
refugees and we most be collaborating with 
the CIA. For us all that mattered was that 
these people needed help.” 

Me of Light 

A boat, called the Isle of Light, was finally 
found in New Caledonia and transformed 
into a floating hospital. A full complement of 
journalists, photographers, sailors, doctors 
and nurses set sail Tar the Malaysian island 
of Pouk) Bidong, where about 40,000 boat 
people set op a primi tive camp. Twenty 
thousand of them were on the beach to wel- 
come the boaL 

After the medical team set up a wooden 
hospital on the island, the boat sailed around 
picking up other refugees and delivering 
food. The press sent back its reports and 
more donations came in. The establishment 
began to help. The French Socialist Party 
sent a plane, as did Jacques Chirac, the may- 
or of Paris. Newly established German and 
Norwegian refugee committees sent boats 
called Pen of Light and Bay of Light. By 
Christmas. 1979, when the lsle of Light re- 
turned to its former cargo carrying function, 
52 mil Ka n had been spent and Kouchner bad 
a possible best seller on his hands. Does that 
sound too cynical? Perhaps. Power and ambi- 
tion after aH can be used positively as well as 
negatively and if Bernard Kouchner looks 
like Robert Redford thai is hardly his fault. 

In any case his tone of voice as well as his 
words rings true; “Everybody should feel re- 
sponsible — fanners, architects, journalists, 
everybody. They should be willing to go 
where the need is. These axe often uncom- 
fortable places. If the Russians find our doc- 
tors in Afghanistan, they will pm them in 
jafl. But our function is to help in countries 
where the Red Cross and other official aid 
bodies cannot get authorization. We don't 
care about authorization. We just go. The 
problem is to remain private, amateur, volun- 
teer. We do not want to become just one 
more institution.” 


Eight grandchildren and a son- 
in-law of the late John Dodge will 
divide the auto pioneer’s S44 mil- 
lion estate folkwing a 10-month 
legal battle in Detroit. -A dozen po- 
tential heirs not- all direct aes- 
cendams of Dodge — had staked 
claims on the money r ema i ni n g 
from a trust fund, established when 
Dodge died 60 years ago. Judge 
WBSs Ward ruled the inheritance 
be divided according to a percent- 
age Formula among the sevrn chil- 
dren of two of Dodge's daughters, 
the daughter of a son be disinherit- 
ed in 1918 and the husband d f a 
daughter who died nine years ago. 
The grandchildren are the off- 


sion series that attracted an e 
mated 50 million ELS., view' 
OaveH, speaking ax the To{ 
- Foreign Correspondents Club, 
in Japan to -promote a shorter 
version tiiat opensin 150 Japan 
theatersonNov. 8. . 


Model Vriried Neves, who ear : 
a small niche in history as the f 
nude to appear; in The Times 
London, has been' stricken v.: 
multiple sideroas, the baffling > 
ease that eventually cripples 
victims. Neves revealed to rep 
era in London .that she first hat 
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— daughters Winifred ** «j- 

burn and Frances Dodge reoLen- 
uep, and son John Dinral Dodge, 
who was disinherited by his father 
for eloping with a CaLbohc, Marie 
O’Connor. They each will receive 
between S2A million and S6 mil- 
lion. Dodge's only living son-in- 
law, Frederick VanLennep, will get 
about S3J30.000. The 60- Year-old 
trust fund was terminated fan Jan. 
3 with the death of Winifred 
Dodge Seybura, 85, the first 
Dodge child bom and last to die. 
Dodge and his inventor brother 
Horace helped Henry Ford build, 
his Model A and then founded 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., which was 
purchased by Chrvsler Cots, in 
1928. 

* * * 

geles huhutrialLt and artcoDector 
Norton Simon were sold at auction 
in New York for $4.8 million. 
“Girls on the Bridge,” tty Norwegi- 
an artist Edvard Munch, brought 
$2.8 million, a record for the artist 
A Picasso entitled “Femme a Ja 
GmtareT a Cubist view of a wom- 
an playing the guitar, brought $2 
unman, Christie's auction house 
said. Inanother sale, a paintingby 
Marc Chagall of a horse-drawn 
cart bearing a goat was_ sold for . 
S450.000, the highest price ever 
paid for the painting of a. firing 
artist, Christie’s said Chagall, 
bam in Russia and a lon gtime resi- 
dent of France, is 93. 

*■ * * 

James Qavefl said the film ver- 
sion of “Shogun,” his novel of an 
English navigator caught In a Jap- 
anese feudal conflict, “turned 
American television upside down.” 
But he said he is unsure how it-wifi 
be received in Japan when it opens 
next month. “Unequivocally, the 
American public has said, 'Look, 
we don't want any more pap. We 
want quality,' ” he said, referring 
to the five-part, made-for-tdevi- 




until recently. ^5he is 32, mania 
a photographer arid has a dang}, 
aged 6. Neves’ pouting face * 
36-23-36- inch figure advertised' 
erything from brassieres to ma 
es. At her peak she was earr 
£20.000 a year and became km 
as The Body. In 197! she was 
first and so far only nude to ' 
pear in ' The Tunes, adverti* 
slimmin g biscitiTs ' 


Author WIffiam GokBng has • 
Britain's foremost literary aw 
the Booker McConnell Prize - 
Fiction for his novel, “Rites. 
Passage.” Golding, 69, whose 1 
novel “Lord of the Flies” becar 
best' seller in the United Su. 
received a check, for £10/ 
“Rites of Passage” deals with' 
aboard a 19ih-centmy ship sai . 
from England to Australia. 


Going bn a diet is not easy 
anyone, but it is especially tbug 
you're a food critic or dud. 
don't trust thin food critics,” il 
Mind Sheraton, critic for The ?*' 
York Times. “Either they have ! 
incredible metabolism, or t. 
don’t have a, real passion 
food,” she says in an interview 
People magazine. Nonethd. 
Miss Sheraton, 54, is on a c~ 
Last May, her 5-foot-5 frame - 
tied 197 pounds and she took 
summer off to shed 50 or ~ 
poimds. She's at. about 160 n 
James Beard, the noted critic, iz 
and cookbook Author, has . 
been dieting Beard, 77, tipped- 
scales at 300 pounds four y * 
ago and his - doctor warned ' 
health problems if he didn't las 
least 50 pounds, ^People s 
Beard says he behoves he wd 


about 260 pounds now. but i ■' 
sure: “I hate - scales.” 

“ SAMUEL JUST.' 
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APARTMB4TS A HOUSES 
S Avel da MesHW, Peri* & 

wte 562 78 99. 


STAYING IN PARIS? 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 




NEAR HENRI MARTIN 

Luxurious townhouse, 320 tqjn, trple 
recaption. 4 bedrooms, gcro» 2 mod's 
roarrn. Fre. 13,500 net. 35V 87 52. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


OOKXEB WAQCWCBt 
4*44Uocr 



HOMESHP . WHY PAY MOM7 47 
Rue dr ki Vktaro, PorH 9th. Cn§ Qiar- 
6*. tel: 281 18 81. Aba baggage. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BEGAN! EATON PLACE c^artnwnf in 
the heart O f Belgravia Urge Bving 
loom, dmg roam, 2 bedroom with 
btehs. study, powder room. Al fur- 
nished with winriletit madam and an- 
tique funitura. Kitchen futy equipped. 
Avalatfa for 6 months starling No- 
vember 1. $1 ,000 par waafc. 03 Lon- 
don 3S3 81 B1 far detoh. 

LONDON. For tha betf heiwhed flats 
and houses. Coadt (he Spadetac 
Phillips. Kay and Lewi*. Toll London 
839 2245. 


HOLLAND 


DUTCH HOUSNO CENTO B.V. 
Deluxe rerttfc. Vderknfl r. 17* 
Aimtardam. 020-721234 or 72 3222 . 


HOMERNDBtS MT. For your house or 
flat in Anuta r d nn Beethorertar. 81 
1077HP AMSTERDAM 020 /79795b. 


Whan in Komei 
PALAZZO AL VELAMO 
Luxury epertmaft home with (untamed 
Haft, avafaMo for 1 week and more 
from SS0 a day tar two. 

Phone: 6794325. 5793450. 

Write: Via dd Velabro 16, 

001 86 Home. 


MONTE CARLO 

Ex o epo ' onol lurariaui Mafrant duplex 
rani haul* with tavety roof garden, 4 
bedroom, 3 UA hreorw. magniHceiit 
{firing + Eving ream, bar & TV area, 
tafly air conditioned, complete laundry 
& kitchen, beautifully decorated. & fur- 



U ST. LOUIS, SALE OR RENT. Long 
period, marvelou* duplex on Seine, 
litaifted price. 720 77 86/288 67 71. 

OKRA. Owner, modem stixfia by dec- 
orator, Utahan, both, phone. Frs. lAOO 
net. 360 77 74. 

BTTEL TOWHt, M BOAT (barge). Sfu- 
tSo. Fr* 1 .200. 575 35 67. Noogete. 

XVMi 40 stun. Hat, phone, lam learn. 
Fn. 1,650+ {tergal. 727 0743 


IMl OfF V. HUGO, 275 iqjn., US 
style tatahav tamfry, 3 WCs, i full 
baths, garage, Frs. 9000 mduding 
charms. JusWiod key money. Call SOI 
78 44 after 9AS ten. before 5 pm. 
CHAMPS ELY5B3, penthouse, luxixv 
aus, totally calm, on garden; 4/5 
rooms, both. 2 WO. carpe t ing, phone, 
parking. Frs. SHD/Tab 563 64 64. 

ST. CLOUD: on garden. be ouifuBy dec - 
orated, partly rurrished 4-roorn ap ext- 
menT, 2 bains, garage. Fn 4000 + 
charges. Tel:771 jl 74 

IE VESMET. modem vAa, hnh doss, 
270 sqJiL, 7 reams, garden. Price: Fn 
12500245 9815. 

ICMST. QERMAM Bi lAYfc mod- 
x uuHu. Kras orenam. // ■ 41 / 3. 

HARMED HOUSE HUNTBtS. Let us do 
your footwork. CSU, Pons 758 12 40 


VILLAS 

VOICE: reed opportunity, new Proven- 
cal vBc on 1800 bsjti. ereundk 3 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, iving with fire- 
place. peeki n g . PossibBty poo L Near 
shops and center. FF 1,500,000/ 

WA S tE authentic rebuilt country 
house, 300 iqjiL Breathtaking sea view, 
prdan with oenturyreld ofiue trees, Sw- 
ing 50 sam. 6 bedrooms, 5 bedrooms, 
study. PTMOftOOO. 

OPIO/GKASSE: SOOyear old Pravwv 
cd mas, 250 Grounds 23X00 
sqJtL, pool txxl poothouie, Ivina daring 
room, fitted kWion. 4/5 botkoana, 
morvetaui estate, FF 2JS00J000. 

DREAMS SSmS 

1 T nmMaeannLOMOO Nke 


Tel: (93) Sr 2754. 


100 KMS. PAMS. Owner seb Napo- 
leon 3 esttao, to be restored. Superb 
4H ha wooded path. Fh. 7COfiOO. 
Paris 651 61 01. 


International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish your Butina* Menage in tha intematiotwl Herald Tribunes oner a quarter of a million reader* 
worldwide, matt of wham are in business and industry, tail read your message. Just telex us Paris 673595, before 1 0:00 a.m. ensuring that 
we eon telex you bach and your message will appear within 49 hours. You will be billed at US. S&20 or local equivalent per line. You must 
include complete and verifiable bitting address. 



OPPORTUNITIES 


GOLD, CURRENCIES 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


UJ. GOVT DOCUMMTL Official 

|hkau||a ea-wfl 

puuttouiuiu jAUinpwy AALPtW 

dripped by car. Inquiries invited Fast- 
Hctae. PJD. Box 2605, Washington, 


Haste. P.O. Box 2605, Washington. 
D.C 20013, U SA. 

MIUtntLIUt lADY/Pubk (Uafiore. 
Your assistant m Paris. 50031 08. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


f NTT. OFFICE 

SBC5 FOt PS MANAGEM ENT. 
BflQufiW hoh 4 ini uuui timtit, 4 rooms 
and rnors. Paris 285 VI 08. 


DIAMONDS 


YOUR 

FURNISHED OFFICE 
IN PARIS 

From FF360 per doy&RH ,400 per week. 

secretaries, 

moi box. phone, telex, meseoga service, 
donaediatiarts. 

Meeting rooite,proiectof and 
wnumneoiB tnaslawn equipment. 



EXECUTIVE 
POSTTTO.NS AVAELAHjE 



j li 


i / A- 

k*< , i m 





{firing + fiving room, bar & fv area, 
fufly air ooncfitioned, complete laundry 
& kitchen, beaufifutjy docoroted & fur- 
mhed, 2 garages. 2 ceBars, independ- 
ent lervenFs ouerterc, free j mi m di atety 
for very high key money. For more m- 
fbrmaftan % G&ffiVA P2S 31 38 89, 
Tuesday to Friday 10 to T2 tun. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


NEED 

ACCOMMODATION 
IN PARIS? 

Near Bflel Tower in our awn 31- 
Hoor tower block, cumlw tarile, lux- 
ury rtnrilm la S-roam ipu rtnerh, 
fur nis hed, for one we eh, two 
w e ehs, or more. 

HATOTB. 

Teh 577 5* 04. Tx. 20U0&, 


AT HOME IN PARIS 

Furnished or Unfumbhed 
Apcotmonte to mot short/ tang teno. 
Aleo praperty far etae 

PARIS PROMO 18 rim du 

CLUmome, 

75005 Ports. Teh 325 28 77. 


PORTE MAILLOT 

Very beautiful 5 rooms, ferfehen, bath, 
telephone. Fn 4900. 280 3D tL 





INVEST IN DIAMONDS 

A Tr uet werthy Inv es t m ent 
With a Constant Inaeace in Vatoe. 

FOB MORE EXECU1TVE POSt- 
diay djm*ootfa for ‘ryertment from the I -noNS. IOOK UNDER 'INTER- 


leaefa fl first so wn itaw I «WW NATIONAL EXECUTIVE OPPOR- 

at the akxnond center of the world- mumK ■ pins is 

Write for free booklet ;Ptacticd Gride ,a * 

tar Diamond Investment' or vint us with- 
out obEfpiticm. 

Al cfiamandsgjarardead by certificate. 

MTEIMATIONAL 
DfAMOFB> SALES. 

Head Office: 50-52 Hoven i er s stroat. 

2000 Antwerp (Batahen). 

Tel: 031/31 77 64. Jko ^5 imfisa b. 

London: The Savoy Hotel, The Strand 
London WOK 0BP, England 
Tefc01/836 4343T 



DlSTlUbUTOftS SOUGHT far h^h vol- 


• Fully equipped offices 

• Mafcax, tetephene and telex services 

• Secre tar ial howto 

80, ova de la Gnide Amee 
75dl7 Pork Tab fl 1 574 23 19 
Telex: 660 261. 


BUSINESS SERVICES I YOUR Off ICE BRUSSELS 


MTL MOVfNO a EXPORT, bcoga 
Air & sea freiriit. Monn'Air Fret. 

Le Sueur. Pam 16. Td. 500 03 04 +. 


DYNAMIC OFFICE SERVICE, 
Ave. ill la Tanehe 2, W160 Brussels 
T«* «0J4jn/B3. Tbu 25387 owdb. 


lOFtttON BUSINESS ADDRESS/ 
PHONE/TELEX, faearim. Suite 66, 

87 Regent St v Wl. TeU 439 7094. 
AUSTRIA - Your office in Vwwa, 1010 
Vienna, EHA-AuorioJ’.O. Bos 154. 
ZURICH 1: ANSWBUNG 5BLVTCE, 
IMPETUS, TorgaiM 3, T. 252 76 21 . 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


• EJJi S « i - s -*- 


DIAMONDS 

e , Your best buy., 
nnflf OKmo(iQ> m any pna> range 
at iowKt wholesale prices 
direct from Antwerp 
center of the efiamand wortd. 

FiA guarantee. 

For free price list write 
■In odiim CoMenste in 

_ „ EstebbhedT928 
ttefijcaaretraot 62. M000 Antwerp 
BeWum -TeLQ 3I/33J6 j50 
Hx- 71779 syl b. At the Diamond dub. 
Heart of fha An twerp Diamond industry. 


EXPORT PRICES 

far 

DIAMONDS & JEWELRY 

Di rect from ore Cuffing factory 
atmonch ore g uarant eed 
Opm Mem. drubes. inducted. 

SIDtAM INVESTMENT 

1509 Centre bn. Rogier, 

ISihfkxx-. 02/218 28 rar 

Antwerp: 29 Lmsge Herentatetr. 
031/3313 62.031/31 2576/77. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


SM HOSTESS ^ Fren ch Alps, ion. to 
April, room, boexd, do | * i.i -f- ei- 
pend CV. + photo to: torendeau, 22 
rite da Sabtom, Pons 16th. 


GENERAL POSITIONS WANTED 


SWISS CITIZEN, 42, wMi fanfly sert- 




MINERVE 

Engfish, Betaian. Dutch or German 
lecreici ie s . tatowfedga of French re- 
quired 1 . feg&h ih onhon i BSogud 
tehixists. Wnn or phone: 138 Avwwe 
VicJor+topo, 75116 Fred, France. Tel: 


Phot*, telex and other advantages. 

LAUDA 6 Place Vend nme 

M T . 75001 Me 

, M 2608287 
Telex 670 552 Iteudana 


"J ”tl!:l 




TUESDAYS 

to the BCOanffied Sadfaa. 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 

BY PHONE: Call your local 1HT representative with your text. You wfl 
be informed of the cost immediately^ and once prepayment is made 
your ad will appear within 48 hours. 

BY MAIL: Send your text to your local IHT representative and yot. 
will be advised of the cost in local currency by return. Payment before 
publication is necessary. 

BY TELEX: If you have tin urgent business text, telex us, and it wil 
be published within 48 hours in our INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MESSAGE CENTER. 

For your guidance: the basic rate is $8.20 per line per day + locp : 
taxes. There are 25 letters, signs and spaces in the first line and 36 ir 
the following lines. Minimum space is 2 lines. 



In all the above cases, you can now avoid delay bi 
charging your ]i 

American Express Gen'd account. 

Please indicate the following: 


Pleas* charge my od to my American Express Card account- number: 


cm 


VALIDITY 


SIGNATURE 


BRITISH ISLES: Far 
eeataeMh* Paris 


PH 

hp 






pp 


mm! 














































































